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This book is dedicated to Garbis Altinoglu an international 
Marxist Leninist from Turkey who had freed himself from his 
ethnic subjectivity not only in theory but also in practice. 


Whatever theoretical knowledge a man may have, in the final 
analysis, what makes him a Marxist-Leninist is that he has freed 
himself from his ethnic subjectivity. Ethnic subjectivity leads 
one to the revision of Marxist Leninist theory and practices. It 
leads to opportunism where the practice is determined not 
based on the Marxist Leninist principals and theories, based on 
the interests of laboring masses as a whole, but based on the 
interest of an ethnic group with different class interests. It leads 
to the illusion that an ethnic group could be homogeneous with 
no class conflict within. Thus, it leads to the propagation of 
bourgeois nationalism, obscures the working class conscious 
with nationalist ideology. 


“Marxism cannot be reconciled with nationalism, be it 
even of the “most just”, “purest”, most refined and 
civilised brand.” 
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Introduction 


National Question whether it be in general -between countries- 
or in particular within a nation-state cannot be taken and 
studied without the question of nationalism -nationalist 
ideology. 


The question of the right of nations to determine their own fate 
has been taken up extensively by Lenin and Stalin, articles for 
which has been compiled in the book “Lenin on the Right to 
Self-Determination” which is summarized in the introduction 
section. Although the articles touch base with the issue of 
“nationalist ideology” and contain “warnings” for it, the 
question has been dealt with in so many articles in connection 
with other issues. The only directly related to the issue of 
“nationalism” in specific has been the articles about the 
“Bundists”. 


In most cases the articles related to the right to self- 
determination concentrated on the ‘national Liberation 
movements’ and the attitude towards them. Marxist Leninist 
parties and movements have been the secondary issue except 
that of Bundizm related articles. 


Considering the undeniable fact of “nationalism” in disguise 
appears in various Marxist Leninist parties and movements 
which clouds the working class ideology and _ affectively 
divides and builds an ethnic wall hindering their unity, it has 
been imperative to compile the writings and speeches 
specifically related to “Bundist” since quite some parties and 
movements give lip service to the theory but act like “Bundists” 
in deed- especially in Turkey. (My commentary will be based 
on the developments in Turkey) 


Looking at the history of Russia, it is clear that The Bund 
brought nationalism and separatism into the Russian working- 
class movement and took an opportunist stand on the most 
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important issues of the socialist movement. Typical Bundist 
stands are being taken in our days in most issues on the current 
agenda for example the struggle against the fascist dictatorship 
or autocracy rather than acting “ as a single and centralised 
militant organisation with the whole of the proletariat without 
distinction of language or nationality, “and struggling against 
the autocracy, against the bourgeoisie as a whole, separation of 
working class by ethnicity is being promoted not only in theory 
in some cases, but in practice as a whole. Opportunism, 
Liberalism and tailism in various degrees influences the theory 
and practice of parties and organizations and prevails in any 
stand at any given time or subject; practice is determined not 
based on the application of theories to the conditions and 
situations for the benefit of laboring masses and their struggle 
in mind, but theories have been revised and/or invented to 
justify the “nationalist” practices. The most important of which 
is being the separation of working class by ethnicity, in some 
cases, childishly and illogically fabricating a statistics showing 
the “working class” of oppressor nation as “minimal” and thus 
coming to the conclusion that “that portion of working class is 
irrelevant”, but the “working class” of oppressed nation is 
relevant and since the current agenda for that nation is 
“national liberation”, struggle embraces the “whole ethnic 
group” as an homogenic one — a blunt nationalist view dressed 
with Marxist Leninist ingredients. 


It would be beneficial to go back to the history and see the 


mirror images of past in present; 


“The Bund (The General Jewish Workers’ Union of 
Lithuania, Poland, and Russia) came into being in 1897 
at the founding Congress of Jewish Social-Democratic 
groups in Vilna. In the main, it comprised semi- 
proletarian Jewish artisans in the west of Russia. At 
the First Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. in 1898, the Bund 
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joined the latter “as an autonomous organisation, 
independent only in respect of questions affecting the 
Jewish proletariat specifically”. (The C.P.S.U. in 
Resolutions and Decisions of Its Congresses, Conferences and 
Plenary Meetings of the Central Committee, Russ. ed., 
Moscow 1954, Part 1, p. 14.) 


Such an approach that the questions affecting a specific ethnic 
proletariat requires an autonomous organisation - although not 
as much in theory but- in practice is widely defended and being 
carried out- which in Lenin’s point of view is an expression of 


nationalism and separatism. 


“The Bund was an expression of nationalism and 
separatism in the Russian working-class movement. In 
April 1901 the Bund’s Fourth Congress decided to alter 
the organisational ties with the R.S.D.L.P., as 
established by the latter’s First Congress. In its 
resolution, the Bund Congress declared that It regarded 
the R.S.D.L.P. as a federation of national, organisations, 
and that the Bund should enter the R.S.D.L.P. as a 
federal section. After the Second Congress of the 
R.S.D.L.P. turned down the Bund’s demand that it 
should be recognised the sole representative of the 
Jewish proletariat, the Bund left the Party, but rejoined 
it in 1906 on the basis of a decision of the Fourth (Unity) 
Congress. From the note Lenin, The Black Hundreds, and 
the Organisation of an Uprising 


We have witnessed similar demands made in different forms 
and under different disguises with varying revised and 
fabricated theories, some still reigns within some parties and 
organisations although most dissolvement, separations and 
new ones along these lines have been a result for the last 30 
years or so. 


Within the R.S.D.L.P. the Bund constantly supported 
the Party’s opportunist wing (the Economists, 
Mensheviks, and Liquidators), and waged a struggle 
against Bolshevism and the Bolsheviks. To the latter’s 
programmatic demand for the right of nations to self- 
determination the Bund contraposed the demand for 
autonomy of national culture. While the Stolypin 
reaction was raging, the Bund took a liquidationist 
stand, and was active in the formation of the August 
anti-Party bloc. During the First World War the 
Bundists held a social-chauvinist stand, and in 1917 
they supported the counter-revolutionary Provisional 
Government and sided with the enemies of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution. During the foreign 
military intervention and the Civil War the Bund’s 
leaders made common cause with the forces of counter- 
revolution. Meanwhile there was a turn among the 
Bund’s rank and file for collaboration with the Soviets. 
In March 1921 the Bund decided to dissolve itself, part 
of the membership joined the Russian Communist Party 
(Bolsheviks) on the basis of the general rules of 
admission” , From the note Lenin, The Black Hundreds and 
the Organisation of an Uprising 


As it was an inseparable history of Bolshevism in Russia, it has 
become an ongoing history of Bolshevism in Turkey. Lets look 
at the history of Bolshevism in her struggle against the 
“Bundizm” and its supporter “economism” as a mirror to last 


50 years history of Turkey; 


“The origin of Bolshevism is inseparably linked with 
the struggle of what is known as Economism 
(opportunism which rejected the political struggle of 
the working class and denied the latter’s leading role) 
against revolutionary Social-Democracy in 1897-1902. 
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Economism, supported by the Bund, was defeated, and 
eliminated by the well-known campaign of the old Iskra 
(Munich, London, and Geneva, 1900-03), which 
restored the Social-Democratic Party (founded in 1898 
but later destroyed by arrests) on the basis of Marxism 
and revolutionary Social-Democratic principles. At the 
Second Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. (August 1903), the 
Iskrists split: the majority stood for the principles and 
tactics of the old Iskra, while the minority turned to 
opportunism, and was backed by the one-time enemies 
of Iskra, the Economists and the Bundists. Hence the 
terms Bolshevism and Menshevism (Bolsheviks and 
Mensheviks). 


In 1903-04 the struggle was mainly over the Mensheviks’ 
opportunism in questions of organisation. From the end of 1904 
on, tactical differences became the most important. The “plan 
for the Zemstvo campaign” put forward (Autumn 1904) by the 
new Iskra, which had deserted to the Mensheviks, took up the 
defence of the tactics of “not intimidating the liberals”. 


The year 1905 saw the tactical differences take final shape (the 
Bolshevik Congress, Third Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. in 
London, May 1905, and the Menshevik “conference” held in 
Geneva at the same time). The Mensheviks strove to adapt 
working-class tactics to liberalism. The Bolsheviks, however, 
put forward as the aim of the working class in the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution: to carry it through to the end and_ to 
lead the democratic peasantry despite the treachery of the 
liberals. The main practical divergencies between the two 
trends in the autumn of 1905 were over the fact that the 
Bolsheviks stood for boycotting the Bulygin Duma while the 
Mensheviks favored participation. 


In the spring of 1906, the same thing happened with regard to 
the Witte Duma. First Duma: the Mensheviks stood for the 
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slogan of a Duma (Cadet) Ministry; the Bolsheviks, for the 
slogan of a Left (Social-Democratic and Trudovik) Executive 
Committee that would organise the actual struggle of the 
masses, etc... At the Stockholm Congress (1906) the Mensheviks 
won the upper hand, and at the London Congress (1907), the 
Bolsheviks. 


In 1908-09 the Vperyod group (Machism] in philosophy and 
otzovism, or boycotting the Third Duma, in politics— 
Bogdanov, Alexinsky, Lunacharsky and others) broke away 
from the Bolsheviks. 


In 1909-11, in fighting against them (Lenin, Materialism and 
Empirio-Criticism, 1909 ), as well as against the liquidators 
(Mensheviks who denied the need for an illegal Party), Bolshevism 
came close to the pro-Party Mensheviks (Plekhanov and 
others), who had declared a resolute war on liquidationism.” 
Lenin, On Bolshevism 


During late 1970s and up to early 1990s it was not so much 
different that of Russia in essence against the “nationalists” , or 
better, against those Marxist Leninists who could not rid 
themselves off their ethnic subjectivity. Referring back; 


“Formally, I think, our attitude to the Bund should be 
studiously correct (not hitting straight in the teeth), but 
at the same time icily cold, buttoned up to the neck, and 
on legitimate grounds we should press hard against 
the Bund relentlessly and all the time, going right to the 
end without being afraid. Let them get out, if they want 
to, but we should not give them the slightest occasion, 
the shadow of an excuse, for a break. We must, of 
course, observe the formalities prior to the Congress, 
but there is no point in showing our cards. You write: 
Bundist knows we are working for Iskra but keeps 
silent, although we have no right to do so in the name 
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of the O.C. In my opinion, this should not be done from 
the O.C. but from each member personally, referring not 
to the O.C., but to the committees which have 
recognised Iskra. The result is the same and even much 
stronger (there are no “agents”), and the formal aspect 
is irreproachable. Preparing the committees against the 
Bund is one of the most important tasks of the present 
moment, and it, too, is fully possible without any 
violation of form. To: YEKATERINA ALEXANDROVA, 
Private, from Lenin 


Opportunism, nationalism, and to some degree social- 
chauvinism have become the trend and with eclectic, revised 
theories the root causes of dissolvements, separations and 
forming “new ” parties and organisations during 1990s and 
onward. Referring back; 


“The inane idea of the necessity of forming an 
International of ‘internationalist Social-Democrats’ .., 
[of] opposition elements picked at random from all the 
socialist parties .... The International can be restored 
only from the same elements it has consisted of till 
now .... A restored International will not be the ‘third’ in 
succession, as is desired by a handful of sectarians and 
experts in the business of arranging splits, but the 
selfsame Second International, which has not died, but 
has been temporarily paralyzed by a world disaster...” 


This is what Mr. V. Kosovsky writes in issue No. 8 of 
the Bund’s Information Bulletin. We are deeply 
thankful for the frankness shown by this Bundist, who 
is not the brightest of the lot. This is not the first time 
he has defended opportunism with an outspokenness 
that must be displeasing to the Bund’s diplomatists. 
This time again, he will be helping the struggle against 
opportunism, by revealing to the workers how 
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hopelessly far the Bund stands from proletarian 
socialism. Mr. V. Kosovsky does not see the link 
between opportunism and social-chauvinism. To 
discern that link, one must be able to ask oneself the 
following questions: what are the fundamental ideas in 
the two currents? How has opportunism developed in 
Europe during the last few decades? What is the 
attitude towards social-chauvinism revealed by the 
opportunist and the revolutionary wing in, anumber of 
European countries, as, for instance, in Russia, 
Germany, Belgium, France, Britain, Italy, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Holland, and Bulgaria? “ Lenin, We Are 
Thankful For Such Frankness 


During 1990s, except few individual voices- some had to leave 
and chosen to be non-party as a result- , not even one party or 
movement raised its voice and dared to do so for fear and 
chosen opportunism. 


“Be stricter with the Bund! Be stricter, too, in writing to 
the Bund and Rabocheye Dyelo abroad, reducing their 
function to such a minimum that in any case it cannot 
be of importance.” Lenin, To: P. A. KRASIKOV 


As a result while some played at the center and chosen 
opportunism, others concentrated on “national issue”, helped 
bourgeoisie in its struggle to divide the working class for the 
purpose of weakening her and let the “nationalism” reign 
and cloud the working class conscious with it. Referring back; 


“For a long time it has of course been no secret to the 
Party that a group of liquidators has been trying to call 
a conference with the assistance of the Bund, which 
has essentially nothing to do with actual Russian Social- 
Democratic activity. (For the information of German 
readers let us add that when we speak about Russian 
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Party work the Bund is not included because its sphere 
of activity is confined exclusively to the Jewish 
proletariat. “ Lenin, Reply to Liquidators’ Article in 
Leipziger Volkszeitung 


And “ internationalism’ converted in to “national question” 
at large rather than “socialist” one in particular. it is not a 
coincidence though that the US and EU NGO funds and 
support have been used for translations and promotions of this 
“conversion”. (Only to look at the “supporters” stated on their 
web sites would be sufficient evidence to that fact.) The issue 
of “socialism “ or “ socialist struggle” was replaced -or at best 
given lip service- by the “issue of national question” with 
illusions of “new alternative” to the question and followed by 
its promotion worldwide. Mainly what promoted was (and is) 
a caricature of Marxism Leninism ; Bookchin-ism with the 
dressing of Leninism in an unseen form of practice of 
eclecticism. Referring back; 


Then, about the internationalists. In one of your recent 
editorials, you enumerated those organisations which, 
in your opinion, hold an internationalist stand. High on 
that list is-the Bund. We would like to know what 
grounds you have to number the Bund among the 
internationalists. The resolution of its Central 
Committee does not contain a single definite word on 
the major problems of socialism. It breathes a most 
unprincipled eclecticism. The Bund’s_ organ 
(Information Bulletin) indubitably adheres to the 
standpoint of Germanophile chauvinism, or else gives a 
“synthesis” of French and German chauvinism. It was 
with good reason that an article by Kosovsky adorned 
the pages of Die Neue Zeit, a journal which (we hope 
you agree with us on this) is now among the most 
disreputable of the so-called “socialist” press organs.” 
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Lenin Letter from the Central Committee of the R.S.D.L.P. to 
The Editors of Nashe Slovo 


Some even have gone as far as defending a “federalism” based 
on “ethnicity” overreaching the existing boundaries of not 
one country but of four countries. The aim of uniting and 
building a country on an ethnic basis that overreaches the 
existing boundaries cannot be defended without sinking into 
the swamp of chauvinism and nationalism. That cannot be a 


“progressive” aim but a “reactionary” aim. 


“Tam very worried that part of the Letts are for cultural- 
national autonomy, or wavering, for Bundist 
federalism, or wavering, hesitating to attack the 
nationalism and separatism of the Bund” Lenin, To: I. 
E. HERMAN 


It was not, again, a surprise that the Trotskyites were in support 
of this approach, for the Trots had been the core supplier of 
“fabricated” theories for the ethnic- ML organizations in their 
search for theories fitting their anti- ML practice as early as 
late 1970s. Referring back in regard to both above; 


From this alone the German comrades can see how 
shamelessly the Letts, the Bund, Trotsky, and sundry 
private “informants” are deceiving them. It is clearly a 
matter of enabling the same Trotsky, the Bund, the 
Letts, or the Caucasians to lay hands on the money on 
behalf of angeblichen “organisations”, whose existence 
neither the Vorstand nor anyone else can prove or 
verify. Lenin, To: L. B. KAMENEV 


“In Russia, as it happens, all the Jewish bourgeois 
parties (as well as the Bund, which actually follows in 
their wake) adopted the programme of “extra- 
territorial (cultural-national) autonomy”,.. The Bund’s 
nationalist —_vacillations were formally and 
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unequivocally condemned long ago by the Second 
(1903) Congress, which flatly rejected the amendment 
moved by the Bundist Goldblatt on “the setting up of 
institutions guaranteeing freedom of development for 
the nationalities” (a pseudonym for “cultural-national 
autonomy”).” Lenin, A Contribution to the History of the 
National Programme in Austria and in Russia 


Now we come to the “splits” of parties and organizations 
especially 1990s forward -with some possible exceptions- 
purely opportunistic reasons and ethnic subjectivity. The trend 
was to take advantage of situation where the “bourgeois 
nationalism” gaining grounds speedily and the “market” was 
open to grab “followers” , make agreements with bourgeois 
nationalist movement, and in some cases to “confiscate “ the 
resources as they split. Referring back; 


The Mensheviks at present are stronger than we are; it’s 
going to be a long and hard fight. The icons 
abroad[Menshevik leaders] raise a heap of money. I 
consider it simply indecent for us to raise the question 
of an agreement with the Bund, etc., after their (and the 
Lettish) conference with the C.C.[ This refers to a 
conference of representatives of the C.C. of the 
R.S.D.L.P., the Bund, the Lettish S.D.L.P., and the 
Revolutionary Ukrainian Party held abroad in January 
1905] (minutes in Posledniye Izvestia and in Iskra No. 
89). It would be idiocy; it would look as if we were 
thrusting ourselves upon them. We shall be told: we 
don’t know you, we have already reached agreement 
with the C.C. It will end in disgrace, believe me! “Lenin, 
To: S. I. GUSEV, To Nation from Lenin 


In some cases liquidationist practice was so similar yet 
occasionally upside down to Russian historical experience. The 
reasons given for the liquidation and-or split varied from 
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practical differences to differences going as far as being 
ridiculously irrelevant. As one of the comrade from an 
organization who was involved in discussion summarizes; 
“they could not come out and indicate the core of reason 
because they knew well that would be exposing their 
opportunism, so they have chosen a disputed subject that has 
no importance for the current tasks but of a subject related to 
the “communist society” which even Marx and Engels called it 
would be ridiculous to discuss something related to a 
communist society at this stage. “ So the purpose of bringing 
about disputes that are in no way decisive on the current 
struggle was to find an excuse and justify their liquidationist 
practice. Referring back Lenin was saying; 


Liquidationism is “a deliberately vague, maliciously 
indefinite catchword”, asserts a leading article in Golos. 
Maximov asserts that Proletary magnifies and inflates 
practical differences of opinion with the ultimatumists 
until they become differences in principle. Poor Golos! 
So far it has been able to lay the blame for all “malicious 
invention” on the Bolsheviks, i.e., on its “factional 
opponents”. Now it is Plekhanov and the Bund that 
have to. be charged with malicious invention. Is it 
Plekhanov and the Bundists or is it Golos who 
“maliciously” prevaricates; which is more likely to be 
true? 


Liquidationism is a deep-seated social phenomenon, 
indissolubly connected with the counter- 
revolutionary mood of the liberal bourgeoisie, with 
disintegration and break up in the democratic petty 
bourgeoisie. The liberals and __ petty-bourgeois 
democrats are trying in thousands of ways to 
demoralise the revolutionary Social-Democratic Party, 
to undermine and overthrow it, to clear the way for 
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legal workers’ associations in which they might achieve 
success. And in a time like this the liquidators are 
ideologically and organizationally fighting against the 
most important remainder of the revolution of 
yesterday, against the most important bulwark of the 
revolution of tomorrow.” Lenin, Methods of the 
Liquidators and Party Tasks of the Bolsheviks 


Was there a struggle against the opportunism during this 
period of splits, forming new parties, organizations? Yes, but 
unfortunately mostly as individual efforts, since almost all 
existing parties and organizations were going through similar 
liquidationist practices in different degrees. Following the 
splits and new formations, opportunists dominated the field 
with their ethnically subjective theories fitting their practice. It 
has become the era of opportunism and _ bourgeois 
nationalism in where the picture of it was drawn with Marxist 
Leninist brush. Considering most of the leadership cadres were 
residing in European countries, the resemblance is quite 
striking to the Russian history in that aspect. 


“In the national question the old Iskra, which in 1901- 
03 worked on and completed a programme for the 
R.S.D.L.P. as well as laying the first and fundamental 
basis of Marxism in the theory and practice of the 
Russian working-class movement, had to struggle, in 
the same way as on other questions, against petty- 
bourgeois opportunism. This opportunism was 
expressed, first and foremost, in the nationalist 
tendencies and waverings of the Bund. The old Iskra 
conducted a_ stubborn struggle against Bund 
nationalism, and to forget this is tantamount to 
becoming a Forgetful John again, and cutting oneself 
off from the historical and ideological roots of the 


whole Social-Democratic workers’ movement in Russia. 
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On the other hand, when the Programme of the 
R.S.D.L.P. was finally adopted at the Second Congress 
in August 1903, there was a struggle, unrecorded in the 
Minutes of the Congress because it took place in the 
Programme Commission, which was visited by almost 
the entire Congress—a struggle against the clumsy 
attempts of several Polish Social-Democrats to cast 
doubts on “the right, of nations to self-determination”, 
i.e, attempts to deviate towards opportunism and 
nationalism from a quite different angle. 


And today, ten years later, the struggle goes on along 
those same two basic lines, which shows equally that 
there is a profound connection between this struggle 
and all the objective conditions affecting the national 
question in Russia... 


In Russia—as usual— people have been found who have 
made it their business to enlarge on a little opportunist 
error and develop it into a system of opportunist 
policy. In the same way as Bernstein in Germany 
brought into being the Right Constitutional-Democrats 
in Russia—Struve, Bulgakov, Tugan & Co.—so Otto 
Bauer’s “forgetfulness of internationalism” (as the 
super cautious Kautsky calls it!) gave rise in Russia to 
the complete acceptance of “cultural national 
autonomy” by all the Jewish bourgeois parties and a 
large number of petty-bourgeois trends (the Bund and a 
conference of Socialist-Revolutionary national parties in 
1907). Backward Russia serves, one might say, as an 
example of how the microbes of West-European 
opportunism produce whole epidemics on our savage 
soil.” Lenin, The National Programme of the R.S.D.L.P. 


Opportunism was (and still is) so dominant, widespread, and 
powerful that neither the large, somewhat chauvinist party 
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nor the petty bourgeois, middle of the road large organization 
could protect themselves from similar splits. The core reasons 
of splits have become so apparent on their articles and 
approaches to daily events for any seeing eyes. 


“As for the O.C. (R.S.D.L.P), the conference reaffirms 
that its main group, which is in Russia, and also its 
literary representative take the social-patriotic 
standpoint, and that its weak internationalist wing has 
neither the strength nor the courage to break with the 
social-patriots, and that the O.C. Centre takes the 
pacifist standpoint; the conference considers that the 
attitude of the Social-Democrats of Poland and 
Lithuania to the O.C. can consist exclusively of 
criticism of its position, promoting its disintegration 
and separating from the O.C. its internationalist 
elements grouped around Nashe Slovo, an organ which 
has done a great deal to elaborate internationalist- 
revolutionary views in the ranks of the R.S.D.L.P. 


“The same applies, in particular, also to the Bund, 
which is a part of the O.C., for its attitude is an even 
greater chaotic mixture of social-patriotic and pacifist, 
Russophile and Germanophile elements.” Lenin, Letter 
From the Committee of Organisations Abroad to the Sections 
of the R.S.D.L.P. 


All these splits, like in Russian history has shown, was “ to the 
joy of those nationalist elements (the Bund) .. as the 
“adaptation of socialism to nationalism.” Lenin, The Split in the 
Russian Social-Democratic Duma Group Interesting enough while 
the Bourgeois Nationalist movement do not demand a 
secession but compromise with the bourgeoisie of Nation-State 
to extract privileges for its own bourgeoisie, most of the 
“Bundists” call for secession from all surrounding countries 
for a larger feudal supported bourgeois state on ethnic base. 
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Although they quote Lenin for such claim, they hide the core of 
Lenin’s words; the working class. 


The class-conscious workers do not advocate secession. 
They know the advantages of large states and the 
amalgamation of large masses of workers. But large 
states can be democratic only if there is complete 
equality among the nations; that equality implies the 
right to secede.” Lenin, More About “Nationalism 


As in Turkey, it has been the inevitable practice of the Bundists 
in history to replace the socialist struggle with nationalist 
struggle concealing the aim with Marxist Leninist phrases. 
Some even openly supported the bourgeois idea of “new 
alternative” (of course to socialism) defended by the Bourgeois 
Nationalists. “ The liberal” said Lenin, “ is not pleased that the 
struggle of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie is regarded 
as the fundamental question. The liberal strives to ignite and 
fan the flames of national struggle in order to divert attention 
from the serious questions of democracy and socialism... 
Socialism actually does take first place .. It is ridiculous even to 
compare the struggle of the proletariat for socialism, a world 
phenomenon, with the struggle of one of the oppressed nations 
against the reactionary bourgeoisie that oppresses it. “Lenin, 
Vekhi Contributors and Nationalism 


As conclusion, Marxist Leninist have faced two dilemma for the 
question of right to self-determination; one is the attitude 
towards the Bourgeois Nationalist Movement the other is the 
attitude towards Bundist — tacit nationalists with Marxist 
Leninist mask. For the former the basic principles are clearly 
stated for the recognition and support; “it must be strictly 
limited to what is progressive in such movements, in order that 
this recognition may not lead to bourgeois ideology obscuring 
proletarian consciousness.” Lenin Cultural national Autonomy - 
Critical Remarks on the National Question As far as the demand 
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for secession; “The proletariat is opposed to such practicality. 
While recognizing equality and equal rights to a national state, 
it values above all and places foremost the alliance of the 
proletarians of all nations, and assesses any national demand, 
any national separation, from the angle of the workers’ class 
struggle. This call for practicality (to say yes to demand) is in 
fact merely a call for uncritical acceptance of bourgeois 
aspirations . Lenin Practicality on National Question 


For the latter, due to its Marxist Leninist mask, it is not easy for 
the large masses to see their true faces and thus it is not an easy 
task to expose them since their opportunism directed to and 
leads to a large followers of their nationalistic views of the 
same. Mentioning Stalin’s article, Lenin states; 


“Koba had time to write a big article on the nationalities 
problem. Good! We must fight for the truth against the 
separatists and opportunists of the Bund and among 
the liquidators.” Lenin, To: L. B. KAMENEV 


Liberalism, as it reflects in avoiding criticizing and exposing 
the “wrongs”, is the worse enemy of Marxism Leninism, and 
the most dangerous for the socialist struggle. Fighting against 
opportunism, especially of this kind, cannot be avoided for 
“subjective” and-or “calculated” reasoning, for that kind of 
liberalism is the very definition of opportunism. It is a long 
bumpy road that Marxist Leninist have to go through without 
fear, without subjectivity in order to clean herself up from every 
right and left trends, especially from the “nationalist” views. 


Whatever level theoretical knowledge a man may have, in the 
final analysis, what makes him a Marxist-Leninist is that he has 
freed himself from his ethnic subjectivity. 


E.A 
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To: P. B. Axelrod 

Lenin Collected Works, Volume 34, pages 67-69. 
May 25, 1901 

Dear P. B., 


You have already heard, of course, from G. V. of the plan for 
our organisation and of the new “conciliatory” enterprise of 
Nevzorov, Danevich and Ryazanov (who have taken the title of 
the Borba group[3]). We answered their inquiry (whether we 
agreed to a preliminary conference between Sotsial-Demokrat, 
the Union, and Zarya, i.e., their representatives) by consenting. 
G. V. said here that, of course, it was necessary to agree and that 
he had already written to you about it. Today Ryazanov (who 
has already spent about two days here) told me that he had 
received a letter from Gurevich, who informed him that official 
agreement had been received only from us, that so far there was 
still nothing from the Emancipation of Labour group, that he 
had seen Krichevsky and Ivanshin and was almost sure of their 
agreement to the conference, that the place suggested is 
Brussels and the date about June 4, and that the Bund 
organisation abroad|[4] also wished to attend the conference. 


Please write to them as soon as possible about the official 
agreement to the conference on the part of the Emancipation of 
Labour group (as the representative of Sotsial-Demokrat), and 
about your attitude to the question of place and time.[1] On the 
first point we wrote that we are in favour of Zurich or 
someplace closest to it (and that Switzerland, of course, is the 
most convenient place also for the Emancipation of Labour 
group) and that we should like the conference to be held 
quickly, if possible in May, for in June we have not so much free 
time at our disposal. (Our desire to hasten the conference is 
really to be explained by the fact that it is more advantageous 
to us to get it over quickly so as to begin our own organisation 
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sooner and have time for preparing for a decisive fight against 
the Union in the event of a break. The fight, probably, will be 
shifted to Russia, too, in the summer.) 


Please support our desire to hasten the conference[2] (putting 
forward any sort of grounds) and to hold it in Switzerland. I 
think they can hardly object to Switzerland, firstly, because two 
of the four (Zarya and Sotsial-Demokrat against the Union and 
Borba) are in favour of Switzerland; secondly, Switzerland is 
bound to be the natural place for a congress of representatives 
of the Swiss, German, and French groups. Perhaps it would be 
possible to agree not on Zurich but on Basle, for instance? Let 
me know, please, when you send your official agreement. 


I shall now tell you about Ryazanov. On the question of our 
organisation (the Iskra organisation abroad) he at first got into 
a huff when he learnt that we had no intention of enlarging the 
editorial board and were proposing only a deliberative role for 
them. He spoke with feeling about Nevzorov being a man who 
had a great past and services to his credit (exactly the way 
Nevzorov last summer spoke about Ryazanov!) —he expressed 
indignation, resorted to irony, and so on and so forth. But a little 
later, seeing that all this hadn’t the slightest effect on us, he 
became disposed to make concessions. He declared that he, 
perhaps, would agree to our plan “(Nevzorov would never 
agree”), but the best thing would be a federation between 
Sotsial-Demokrat, Zarya and Borba, that Borba was ready to 
give up the idea of publishing its own organ (we never believed 
they could set one up) and confine itself to a series of 
pamphlets. 


On the whole, it looks as if it will be possible to work with them; 
they may jib a little, but will nevertheless join in. 


As far as a rapprochement with the Union is concerned, 
Ryazanov at first stated that he did not put any hopes at all on 
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the conference, that it was only Gurevich who entertained such 
an idea, and so forth. But when he learnt that We were not 
making the abolition of the Union a conditio sine qua non, and 
that we were ready to allow the existence of a scientific organ 
(Zarya) and a political newspaper (Iskra) side by side with a 
popular miscellany or workers’ journal (Rabocheye Dyelo), he 
made a decisive change of front and declared that he had long 
ago spoken about this to Krichevsky, that he regarded it as the 
natural way of ending discord and that he himself was now 
ready to work for the realisation of such a plan. Let him do 
some work! Perhaps amalgamation or federation on such a 
basis will really occur—it would be a big step forward. 


Another reason why we are in favour of Zurich, I would add, 
is that Alexei is anxious to have more time to talk over all kinds 
of matters with you. If the questioning of all members of Sotsial- 
Demokrat (for an official answer to the Borba group) requires 
much time, please try, if possible, to shorten this time 
somehow. Delay in calling the conference is extremely 
undesirable. 


Regarding participation of the Bund organisation abroad, we 
think it should be refused (without making a casus belli out of 
it in the last resort) on the grounds of paragraph 1 of the 
decisions of the Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labour Party in 1898. (On the strength of this paragraph the 
Bund is autonomous only in questions specifically concerning 
the Jewish proletariat and, consequently, cannot act as an 
independent party to negotiations.) 


How about your article for Iskra? Do you intend to provide 
something for the second booklet of Zarya, about which G. V., 
of course, has told you? 


With warmest greetings and best regards from all of us. 


Yours, Petrov 
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Notes 


[1] I am repeating Gurevich’s address, just in case: Mr. E. 
Gourevitsch, 38 bis Rue Gassendi, 38 bis, Paris. — Lenin 


[2] They are said to want it round about June 10. We don’t 


mind.— Lenin 


[3] The Borba group was formed in Paris in the summer of 1900 
and consisted of D. B. Ryazanov, Y. M. Steklov and E. L. 
Gurevich. The name Borba (Struggle) was adopted by the 
group in May 1901. In an attempt to reconcile the revolutionary 
and opportunist trends in Russian Social-Democracy, the Borba 
group took the initiative in convening (in June 1901) the Geneva 
conference of representatives of the Social-Democratic 
organisations abroad —the Iskra and Zarya editorial board, the 
Sotsial-Demokrat organisation, the Foreign Committee of the 
Bund and the Union of Russian Social-Democrats Abroad —and 
took part in the “unity” conference of the R.S.D.L.P.’s 
organisations abroad at Zurich (September 21-22 [October 4- 
51], 1901). In November 1901 the group issued a programmatic 
“Advertisement of the Publications of the Social-Democratic 
Borba Group”. In its publications the group distorted the 
revolutionary theory of Marxism, interpreted it in a doctrinaire 
scholastic spirit and was hostile to Lenin’s organisational 
principles for building up the Party. Owing to its deviations 
from Social-Democratic views and_ tactics, its disruptive 
activities and lack of contact with the Social-Democratic 
organisations in Russia, the group was refused admission to the 
Second Congress, by whose decision it was dissolved. p. 67 


[4] The Bund—the General Jewish Workers’ Union of 
Lithuania, Poland, and Russia— was organised at an inaugural 
congress of Jewish Social-Democratic groups held in Vilna in 
1897; it united mostly semi-proletarian elements of the Jewish 
artisans in the Western regions of Russia. At the First Congress 
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of the R.S.D.L.P. (1898) the Bund joined the Party “as an 
autonomous organisation, independent only as far as questions 
affecting the Jewish proletariat are concerned” (K.P.S.S. v 
rezolutsiyakh i resheniyakh syezdov, konferentsii i plenumov 
TsK [The C.P.S.U. in the Resolutions and Decisions of Its 
Congresses, Conferences and Plenums of the Central 
Committee], Part 1, 1954, p. 14). 


The Bund brought nationalism and separatism into the 
Russian working-class movement and took an opportunist 
stand on the most important issues of the Social-Democratic 
movement. After the Second Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. rejected 
the Bund’s demand that it be recognised as the sole 
representative of the Jewish proletariat, the Bund left the Party, 
rejoining it in 1906 on the basis of a decision of the Fourth 
(Unity) Congress. 


Within the R.S.D.L.P. the Bundists constantly supported its 
opportunist wing (the Economists, Mensheviks, and 
liquidators) and waged a struggle against the Bolsheviks and 
Bolshevism. To the Bolshevik programme’s demand for the 
right of nations to self-determination the Bund opposed the 
demand for autonomy of the national culture. During the years 
of reaction (1907-10) the Bund adopted a liquidators stand and 
took an active part in forming the anti-Party August bloc. 
During the First World War (1914-18) the Bundists took a 
social-chauvinist stand. In 1917 the Bund supported the 
counter-revolutionary Provisional Government and fought on 
the side of the enemies of the October Socialist Revolution, its 
leaders joining forces with the counter-revolution during the 
years of foreign military intervention and civil war. At the 
same time a swing towards co-operation with the Soviet 
government was to be observed among the Bund’s rank and 
file. In March 1921 the Bund dissolved itself. p. 67 
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To I. I. Radchenko 
June 22, 1902 
Collected Works, Volume 36, pages 113-114. 


We have just given the Bundist contact with you. This concerns 
the congress. You and he (+a bureau or someone else) must 
form a Russian Committee for preparing the congress. Behave 
as impressively as you can and act with caution. Take on 
yourself the greatest possible number of districts in which you 
undertake to prepare for the congress, refer to the bureau 
(giving it some other name), in a word, make sure that the 
whole thing is entirely in your hands, leaving the Bund, for the 
time being, confined to the Bund. We shall begin negotiations 
here about a rapprochement over here, and will inform you 
immediately. 


And so, for the time being, have in mind the composition of a 
Russian Committee for Preparing the Congress which is most 
advantageous for us (you may find it convenient to say that you 
have already formed this committee, and are very glad to have 
the Bund participate or something like this). Take on yourself, 
without fail, to be secretary in this committee. These are the first 
steps. And then we shall see. 


I say have the composition “in mind” to have as free a hand as 
possible: don’t commit yourself to the Bund right away (you 
can say, for example, that connections have been established 
with the Volga, the Caucasus, the centre—we have a man from 
over there—and the South—we’re sending two down there), 
and make yourself master of the undertaking. But do all this 
most carefully, without rousing objections. 


Write whether your role is clear to you. Perhaps we shall yet 
have time to exchange letters. 
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Make certain to send the weekly paper regularly to Rogner’s 
address: we need the most regular correspondence. And we 
should like to send a special weekly: let us have as quickly as 
possible the address of a doctor, a technician, a cyclist, an 
artiste, and so on, and so forth. 


Yours ever.... 
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Does the Jewish Proletariat Need an “Independent Political 
Party”? 


Iskra, No. 34, February 15, 1903. Published according to the 
Iskra text. 


No. 105 of Posledniye Izvestia (January 28/15, 1903), published 

by the Foreign Committee of the General Jewish Workers’ 
Union of Lithuania, Poland, and Russia, carries a brief article 
entitled “Concerning a Certain Manifesto” (viz., the manifesto 
issued by the Ekaterinoslav Committee of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party) containing the following statement, 
which is as extraordinary as it is significant and indeed 
“fraught with consequences”: “The Jewish proletariat has 
formed itself (sic!) into an independent (sic!) political party, 
the Bund.” 


We did not know this before. This is something new. 


Hitherto the Bund has been a constituent part of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party, and in No. 106 of Posledniye 
Izvestia we still (still!) find a statement of the Central 
Committee of the Bund, bearing the heading “Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party.” It is true that at its latest congress, 
the Fourth, the Bund decided to change its name (without 
stipulating that it would like to hear the Russian comrades’ 
opinion on the name a section of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labour Party should bear) and to “introduce” new federal 
relations into the Rules of the Russian Party. The Bund’s 
Foreign Committee has even “introduced” these relations, if 
that word can be used to describe the fact that it has withdrawn 
from the Union of Russian Social-Democrats Abroad and has 
concluded a federal agreement with the latter. 


On the other hand, when Iskra polemized with the decisions of 
the Bund’s Fourth Congress, the Bund itself stated very 
definitely that it only wanted to secure the acceptance of its 
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wishes and decisions by the R.S.D.L.P.; in other words, it flatly 
and categorically acknowledged -that until the R.S.D.L.P. 
adopted new Rules and settled new forms of its attitude 
towards the Bund, the latter would remain a section of the 
R:S,D.L.P; 


But now, suddenly, we are told that the Jewish proletariat has 
already formed itself into an independent political party! We 
repeat—this is something new. 


Equally new is the furious and foolish onslaught of the Bund’s 
Foreign Committee upon the Ekaterinoslav Committee. We 
have at last (though unfortunately after much delay) received a 
copy of this manifesto, and we do not hesitate to say that in 
attacking a manifesto like this the Bund has undoubtedly taken 
a serious political step.[1] This step fully accords with the 
Bund’s proclamation as an independent political party and 
throws much light on the physiognomy and behaviour of this 
new party. 


We regret that lack of space prevents us from reprinting the 
Ekaterinoslav manifesto in full (it would take up about two 
columns in Iskra[2] ), and shall confine ourselves to remarking 
that this admirable manifesto excellently explains to the Jewish 
workers of the city of Ekaterinoslav (we shall presently explain 
why we have emphasised these words) the Social-Democratic 
attitude towards Zionism and anti-Semitism. Moreover, the 
manifesto treats the sentiments, moods, and desires of the 
Jewish workers so considerately, with such comradely 
consideration, that it specially refers to and emphasises the 
necessity of fighting under the banner of the R.S.D.L.P. “even 
for the preservation and further development of your [the 
manifesto addresses the Jewish workers] national culture,” 
“even from the standpoint of purely national interests” 
(underlined and italicized in the manifesto itself). 
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Nevertheless, the Bund’s Foreign Committee (we almost said 
the new party’s Central Committee) has fallen upon the 
manifesto for making no mention of the Bund. That is the 
manifesto’s only crime, but one that is terrible and 
unpardonable. It is for this that the Ekaterinoslav Committee is 
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accused of lacking in “political sense.” The Ekaterinoslav 
comrades are chastised for not “yet having digested the idea of 
the necessity for a separate organisation [a profound and 
significant idea!] of the forces [!!] of the Jewish proletariat,” for 
“still harbouring the absurd hope of somehow getting rid of it” 
(the Bund), for spreading the “no less dangerous fable” (no less 
dangerous than the Zionist fable) that anti-Semitism is 
connected with the bourgeois strata and with their interests, 
and not with those of the working class. That is why the 
Ekaterinoslav Committee is advised to “abandon the harmful 
habit of keeping silent about the independent Jewish working- 
class movement” and to “reconcile itself to the fact that the 
Bund exists.” 


Now, let us consider whether the Ekaterinoslav Committee is 
actually guilty of a crime, and whether it really should have 
mentioned the Bund without fail. Both questions can be 
answered only in the negative, for the simple reason that the 
manifesto is not addressed to the “Jewish workers” in general 
(as the Bund’s Foreign Committee quite wrongly stated), but to 
“the Jewish workers of the city of Ekaterinoslav” (the Bund’s 
Foreign Committee forgot to quote these last words!). The Bund 
has no organisation in Ekaterinoslav. (And, in general, 
regarding the south of Russia the Fourth Congress of the Bund 
passed a resolution not to organise separate committees of the 
Bund in cities where the Jewish organisations are included in 
the Party committees and where their needs can be fully 
satisfied without separation from the committees.) Since the 
Jewish workers in Ekaterinoslav are not organised in a 
separate committee, it follows that their movement 
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(inseparably from the entire working-class movement in that 
area) is wholly guided by the Ekaterinoslav Committee, which 
subordinates them directly to the R.S.D.L.P., which must call 
upon them to work for the whole Party, and not for its 
individual sections. It is clear that under these circumstances 
the Ekaterinoslav Committee was not obliged to mention the 
Bund; on the contrary, if it had presumed to advocate “the 
necessity for a separate organisation of the forces [it would 
rather and more probably have been an organisation of 
impotence[3] ] of the Jewish proletariat” (which is what the 
Bundists want), It would have made a very grave error and 
committed a direct breach, not only of the Party Rules, but of 
the unity of the proletarian class struggle. 


Further, the Ekaterinoslav Committee is accused of lack of 
“orientation” in the question of anti-Semitism. The Bund’s 
Foreign Committee betrays truly infantile views on important 
social movements. The Ekaterinoslav Committee speaks of the 
international anti-Semitic movement of the last decades and 
remarks that “from Germany this movement spread to other 
countries and everywhere found adherents among the 
bourgeois, and not among the working-class sections of the 
population.” “This is a no less dangerous fable” (than the 
Zionist fables), cries the thoroughly aroused Bund’s Foreign 
Committee. Anti-Semitism “has struck roots in the mass of the 
workers,” and to prove this the “well-oriented” Bund cites two 
facts: 1) workers’ participation in a pogrom in Czestochowa 
and 2) the behaviour of 12 (twelve!) Christian workers in 
Zhitomir, who scabbed on the strikers and threatened to “kill 
off all the Yids.” Very weighty proofs indeed, especially the 
latter! The editors of Posledniye Izvestia are so accustomed to 
dealing with big strikes involving five or ten workers that the 
behaviour of twelve ignorant Zhitomir workers is dragged out 
as evidence of the link between international anti-Semitism and 
one “section” or another “of the population.” This is, indeed, 
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magnificent! If, instead of flying into a foolish and comical rage 
at the Ekaterinoslav Committee, the Bundists had pondered a 
bit over this question and had consulted, let us say, Kautsky’s 
pamphlet on the social revolution, [4] a Yiddish edition of which 
they themselves published recently, they would have 
understood the link that undoubtedly exists between anti- 
Semitism and the interests of the bourgeois, and not of the 
working-class sections of the population. If they had given it a 
little more thought they might have realised that the social 
character of anti-Semitism today is not changed by the fact that 
dozens or even hundreds of unorganized workers, nine-tenths 
of whom are still quite ignorant, take part in a pogrom. 


The Ekaterinoslav Committee has risen up (and rightly so) 
against the Zionist fable about anti-Semitism being eternal; 
by making its angry comment the Bund has only confused the 
issue and planted in the minds of the Jewish workers ideas 
which tend to blunt their class-consciousness. 


From the viewpoint of the struggle for political liberty and for 
socialism being waged by the whole working class of Russia, 
the Bund’s attack on the Ekaterinoslav Committee is the height 
of folly. From the viewpoint of the Bund as “an independent 
political party,” this attack becomes understandable: don’t dare 
anywhere organise “Jewish” workers together with, and 
inseparably from, “Christian” workers! If you would address 
the Jewish workers in the name of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party or its committees, don’t dare do so 
directly, over our heads, ignoring the Bund or making no 


mention of it I 


And this profoundly regrettable fact is not accidental. Having 
once demanded “federation” instead of autonomy in matters 
concerning the Jewish proletariat, you were compelled to 
proclaim the Bund an “independent political party” in order to 
carry out this principle of federation at all costs. However, your 
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declaring the Bund an independent political party is just that 
reduction to an absurdity of your fundamental error in the 
national question which will inescapably and inevitably be the 
starting-point of a change in the views of the Jewish proletariat 
and of the Jewish Social-Democrats in general. “Autonomy” 
under the Rules adopted in 1898 provides the Jewish working- 
class movement with all it needs: propaganda and agitation in 
Yiddish, its own literature and congresses, the right to advance 
separate demands to supplement a single general Social- 
Democratic programme and to satisfy local needs and 
requirements arising out of the special features of Jewish life. In 
everything else there must be complete fusion with the 
Russian proletariat, in the interests of the struggle waged by 
the entire proletariat of Russia. As for the fear of being “steam- 
rolled” in the event of such fusion, the very nature of the case 
makes it groundless, since it is autonomy that is a guarantee 
against all “steam-rolling” in matters pertaining specifically to 
the Jewish movement, while in matters pertaining to the 
struggle against the autocracy, the struggle against the 
bourgeoisie of Russia as a whole, we must act as a single and 
centralised militant organisation, have behind us the whole of 
the proletariat, without distinction of language or nationality, a 
proletariat whose unity is cemented by the continual joint 
solution of problems of theory and practice, of tactics and 
organisation; and we must not set up organisations that would 
march separately, each along its own track; we must not 
weaken the force of our offensive by breaking up into 
numerous independent political parties; we must not introduce 
estrangement and isolation and then have to heal an artificially 
implanted disease with the aid of these notorious “federation” 
plasters. 


Notes 
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[1] That is, of course, if the Bund’s Foreign Committee expresses 
the views of the Bund as a whole on this question. — Lenin 


[2] We intend to reprint in full the manifesto and the attack of 
the Bund’s Foreign Committee in a pamphlet which we are 
preparing for the press. —Lenin 


[3] It is this task of “organising impotence” that the Bund serves 
when, for example, it uses such a phrase as “our comrades of 
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the ‘Christian working-class organisation.”” The phrase is as 
preposterous as is the whole attack on the Ekaterinoslav 
Committee. We have no knowledge of any “Christian” 
working-class organisations. Organisations belonging to the 
R.S.D.L.P. have never distinguished their members according 
to religion, never asked them about their religion and never 
will—even when the Bund will in actual fact “have formed 


itself into an independent political party.” —Lenin 


[4] The reference is to a Yiddish translation of Karl Kautsky’s 
pamphlet, Social Revolution. 
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To: G. M. Krzhizhanovsky 

April 3, 1903 

Collected Works, Moscow, Volume 34, page 153. 
(The Old Man.) 


There is little I can tell you this time. The main thing now, in 
my opinion, is to make every effort to expedite the Congress 
and ensure a majority of intelligent (and “our’) delegates. 
Almost all our hope is on Brutus. As far as possible, he should 
himself keep an eye on everything, especially the delegates, and 
try to get the maximum number of our people appointed. The 
system of two votes from each committee is very favourable for 
this. Next, the question of the Bund is very important. We 
have stopped the polemic with it over the O.C., but not, of 
course, the polemic over principles. That is out of the question. 
We must make everyone understand, simply “ram it into every 
head”, that it is necessary to prepare for war against the Bund 
if we want peace with it. War at the Congress, war even to the 
extent of a split— whatever the cost. Only then will the Bund be 
sure to surrender. We absolutely cannot accept, and never will 
accept, the stupid idea of federation. At the very most— 
autonomy according to the old Rules of 1898 with a delegate 
appointed by the C.C. taking part in the C.C. of the Bund. We 
must prepare our people, we must explain the stupidity and 
demonstrate the absurdity of the attack on Ekaterinoslav,[1] 
and so on. Please write speedily and let us know what the 
feeling is in this respect, how your propaganda is going and 
whether there is any hope of the majority taking the right stand. 
We should like to issue a pamphlet to the Jewish workers on 
the necessity of a close union and the stupidity of federation 
and “national” policy. 


Notes 
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[1] The Bund’s attack on the Ekaterinoslav Committee of the 
R.S.D.L.P. is fully dealt with in Lenin’s article “Does the Jewish 
Proletariat Need an ‘Independent Political Party’?” 
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The Position of the Bund in the Party 
Iskra, No. 51, October 22, 1903 


Under this title the Bund has published a translation of an 
article from No. 34 of the Arbeiterstimme.[3] This article, 
accompanying the decisions of the Fifth Bund Congress, 
represents as it were an official commentary on those decisions. 
It attempts to give a systematic exposition of all the arguments 
which lead to the conclusion that the Bund “must be a federated 
component of the Party”. It will be interesting to examine these 


arguments. 


The author begins by stating that the most burning question 
facing the Russian Social-Democratic movement is the question 
of unity. On what basis can it be effected? The Manifesto of 
1898[4] took the principle of autonomy as the basis. The author 
examines this principle and finds it to be logically false and 
inherently contradictory. If by questions which specifically 
concern the Jewish proletariat are meant only such as relate to 
methods of agitation (with reference to the specific language, 
mentality, and culture of the Jews), that will be technical (?) 
autonomy. But such autonomy will mean the destruction of all 
independence, for it is an autonomy enjoyed by every Party 
committee, and to put the Bund on a par with the committees 
will be a denial of autonomy. If, on the other hand, autonomy 
is understood to mean autonomy in some questions of the 
programme, it is unreasonable to deprive the Bund of all 
independence in the other questions of the programme; and 
independence in questions of programme necessarily involves 
representation of the Bund, as such, on the central bodies of the 
Party — that is, not autonomy, but federation. A sound basis for 
the position of the Bund in the Party must be sought in the 
history of the Jewish revolutionary movement in Russia, and 
what that history shows is that all organisations active among 
the Jewish workers joined to form a single union—the Bund— 
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and that its activities spread from Lithuania to Poland and then 
to the South of Russia. Consequently, history broke down all 
regional barriers and brought forward the Bund as the sole 
representative of the Jewish proletariat. And there you have a 
principle which is not the fruit of an idle brain (?) but follows 
from the whole history of the Jewish working-class movement: 
the Bund is the sole representative of the interests of the Jewish 
proletariat. And, naturally, the organisation of the proletariat 
of a whole nationality can enter the Party only if the latter has 
a federal structure: the Jewish proletariat is not only part of the 
world family of proletarians, but also part of the Jewish nation, 
which occupies a special position among-the nations. Lastly, it 
is federation that denotes close unity between the component 
elements of the Party, for its chief feature is direct participation 
by each of them in Party affairs, and they all feel they have 
equal rights. Under autonomy, on the other hand, the 
components of the Party have no rights, and there is 
indifference to its common affairs, and mutual distrust, friction, 
and conflict. 


Such is the author’s line of argument, which we have 
presented almost entirely in his, own words. It boils down to 
three things: considerations of a general nature as to the 
inherent contradictoriness of autonomy and its unsuitability 
from the standpoint of close unity between the components of 
the Party; lessons from history, which has made the Bund the 
sole representative of the Jewish proletariat; and, lastly, the 
affirmation that the Jewish proletariat is the proletariat of a 
whole nationality, a nationality occupying a special position. 
Thus the author endeavours to build his case on general 
principles of organisation, on the lessons of history, and on the 
idea of nationality. He tries—we must give him his due—to 
examine the matter from all angles. And for that very reason his 
statement of the case brings out so saliently the attitude of the 
Bund on this question which is of deep concern to all of us. 
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Under federation, we are told, the components of the Party 
have equal rights and share directly in its common affairs; 
under autonomy they have no rights, and as such do not share 
in the general life of the Party. This argument belongs entirely 
to the realm of obvious fallacies; it is as like as two peas to those 
arguments which mathematicians call mathematical 
sophistries, and which prove— quite logically, at first glance — 
that twice two are five, that the part is greater than the whole, 
and so on. There are collections of such mathematical 
sophistries, and they are of some value to school children. But 
it is even embarrassing to have to explain to people who claim 
to be the sole representatives of the Jewish proletariat so 
elementary a sophistry as the attribution of different meanings 
to the term “component of the Party” in two parts of one and 
the same argument. When they speak of federation, they mean 
by a component of the Party a sum-total of organisations in 
different localities; but when they speak of autonomy, they 
mean by it each local organisation separately. Put these 
supposedly identical concepts side by side in the same 
syllogism, and you will arrive inevitably at the conclusion that 
twice two are five. And if the Bundists are still unclear as to the 
nature of their sophistry, let them consult their own maximum 
Rules and they will see that it is under federation that the local 
organisations communicate with the Party centre indirectly, 
and under autonomy— directly. No, our federalists would do 
better not to talk about “close unity"! By trying to disprove that 
federation means the isolation, and autonomy the fusion of the 
different components of the Party, they only provoke hilarity. 


Hardly more successful is the attempt to prove the “logical 
falsity” of autonomy by dividing the latter into programme 
autonomy and technical autonomy. The division itself is utterly 
absurd. Why should the specific methods of agitation among 
Jewish workers be classed under technical questions? What has 
technique to do with it, when it is a matter of peculiarities of 
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language, mentality, conditions of life? How can you talk of 
independence in questions of programme in connection, for 
example, with the demand for civil equality for the Jews? The 
Social-Democratic programme only sets forth the basic 
demands, common to the entire proletariat, irrespective of 
occupational, local, national, or racial distinctions. The effect of 
these distinctions is that one and the same demand for complete 
equality of citizens before the law gives rise to agitation against 
one form of inequality in one locality and against another form 
of inequality in another locality or in relation to other groups of 
the proletariat, and so on. One and the same point in the 
programme will be applied differently depending on 
differences in conditions of life, differences of culture, 
differences in the relation of social forces in different parts of 
the country, and so forth. Agitation on behalf of one and the 
same demand in the programme will be carried on in different 
ways and in different languages taking into account all these 
differences. Consequently, autonomy in questions specifically 
concerning the proletariat of a given race, nation, or district 
implies that it is left to the discretion of the organisation 
concerned to determine the specific demands to be advanced in 
pursuance of the common programme, and the methods of 
agitation to be employed. The Party as a whole, its central 
institutions, lay down the common fundamental principles of 
programme and tactics; as to the different methods of carrying 
out these principles in practice and agitating for them, they are 
laid down by the various Party organisations subordinate to the 
centre, depending on local, racial, national, cultural, and other 
differences. 


Is there anything unclear about this conception of autonomy? 
And is it not the sheerest scholasticism to make a division into 
programme autonomy and technical autonomy? 
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Just see how the concept autonomy is “logically analysed” in 
the pamphlet we are examining. “From the total body of 
questions with which the Social-Democrats have to deal," the 
pamphlet says in connection with the autonomy principle taken 
as the basis in the 1898 Manifesto, “there are singled out [sic!!1 
some questions, which, it is recognised, specifically concern the 
Jewish proletariat.... Where the realm of general questions 
begins, the autonomy of the Bund ends.... This gives rise to a 
duality in the position of the Bund in the Party: in specific 
questions it acts as the Bund ... in general questions it loses its 
distinctive character and is put on a par with an ordinary 
committee of the Party..." The Social-Democratic programme 
demands complete equality of all citizens before the law. in 
pursuance of that programme the Jewish worker in Vilna puts 
forward one specific demand, and the Bashkir worker in Ufa an 
entirely different specific demand. Does that mean that “from 
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the total body of questions” “some are singled out"? If the 
general demand for equality is embodied in a number of 
specific demands for the abolition of specific forms of 
inequality, is that a singling out of the specific from the general 
questions? The specific demands are not singled out from the 
general demands of the programme, but are advanced in 
pursuance of them. What is singled out is what specifically 
concerns the Jew in Vilna as distinct from what specifically 
concerns the Bashkir in Ufa. The generalization of their 
demands, the representation of their common class interests 
(and not of their specific occupational, racial, local, national, or 
other interests) is the affair of the whole Party, of the Party 
centre. That would surely seem clear. enough! The reason the 
Bundists have muddled it is that, instead of logical analysis, 
they have again and again given us specimens of logical 
fallacies. They have entirely failed to grasp the relation between 
the Social-Democrats’ general and specific demands. They 
imagine that “from the total body of questions with which the 
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Social-Democrats have to deal, some questions are singled out”, 
when actually every question dealt with in our programme is a 
generalization of a number of specific questions and demands; 
every point in the programme is common to the entire 
proletariat, while at the same time it is subdivided into specific 
questions depending on the proletarians’ different occupations, 
their different conditions of life, differences of language, and so 
on and so forth. The Bundists are disturbed by the 
contradictoriness and duality of the position of the Bund, 
consisting, don’t you see, in the fact that in specific questions it 
acts as the Bund, while in general questions it loses its 
distinctive character. A little reflection would show them that 
such a “duality” exists in the position of absolutely every 
Social-Democratic worker, who in specific questions acts as a 
worker in a particular trade, a member of a particular nation, 
an inhabitant of a particular locality, while in general questions 
he “loses his distinctive character” and is put on a par with 
every other Social-Democrat. The autonomy of the Bund, under 
the Rules of 1898, is of exactly the same nature as the autonomy 
of the Tula Committee; only the limits of this autonomy are 
somewhat different and somewhat wider in the former case 
than in the latter. And there is nothing but a crying logical 
fallacy in the following argument, by which the Bund tries to 
refute this conclusion: “If the Bund is allowed independence in 
some questions of the programme, on what grounds is it 
deprived of all independence in the other questions of the 
programme?" This contrasting of specific and general questions 
as “some” and “the others” is an inimitable specimen of 
Bundist “logical analysis"! These people simply cannot 
understand that it is like contrasting the different colours, 
tastes, and fragrances of particular apples to the number of 
“other” apples. We make bold to inform you, gentlemen, that 
not only some, but every apple has its special taste, color, and 
fragrance. Not only in “some” questions of the programme, but 
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in all without exception, you are allowed independence, 
gentlemen, but only as far as concerns their application to the 
specific features of the Jewish proletariat. Mein teuerer Freund, 
ich rat’ Euch drum zuerst Collegium logicum!" [1] 


The second argument of the Bundists is an appeal to history, 
which is supposed to have brought forward the Bund as the 
sole representative of the Jewish proletariat. 


In the first place, this is not true. The author of the pamphlet 
himself says that “the work of other organisations [besides the 
Bund] in this direction [i.e., among the Jewish proletariat] either 
yielded no results at all, or results too insignificant to merit 
attention”. Hence, on his own admission, there was such work, 
and consequently the Bund was not the sole representative of 
the Jewish proletariat; as regards the results of this work, no 
one, of course, will rely on the Bunch’s opinion; and, lastly, it is 
a known fact that the Bund interfered with the work of other 
organisations among the Jewish proletariat (we have only to 
mention the well-known incident of its campaign against the 
Ekaterinoslav Party Committee for daring to issue a 
proclamation to the Jewish workers[5]), so that even if the 
results did indeed merit no attention, the Bund itself would be 
partly to blame. 


Further, the measure of truth contained in the Bund’s historical 
reference does not in the least prove the soundness of its 
arguments. The facts which did take place and which the Bund 
has in mind speak against it, not for it. These facts are that the 
Bund existed and developed—during the five years since the 
First Congress—quite separately and independently from the 
other organisations of the Party. In general, the actual ties 
between all Party organisations during this period were very 
weak, but the ties between the Bund and the rest of the Party 
were not only far weaker than those between the other 
organisations, but they kept growing weaker all the time. That 
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the Bund itself weakened these ties is directly proved by the 
history of our Party’s organisations abroad. In 1898, the Bund 
members abroad belonged to the one common Party 
organisation; but by 1903 they had left it to form a completely 
separate and independent organisation. The separateness and 
independence of the Bund is beyond question, as is also the fact 
that it has steadily become more pronounced. 


What follows from this unquestionable fact? What follows in 
the opinion of the Bundists is that one must bow to this fact, 
slavishly submit to it, turn it into a principle, into the sole 
principle providing a sound basis for the position of the Bund, 
and legitimize this principle in tie Rules, which should 
recognise the Bund as the sole representative of the Jewish 
proletariat in the Party. In our opinion, on the other hand, such 
a conclusion is the sheerest opportunism, “tail-ism’”[6] of the 
worst kind. The conclusion to be drawn from the five years of 
disunity is not that this disunity should be legitimized, but that 
an end should be put to it once and for all. And will anybody 
still venture to deny that it really was disunity? All component 
parts of the Party developed separately and independently 
during this period—are we perhaps to deduce from this the 
“principle” of federation between Siberia, the Caucasus, the 
Urals, the South, and the rest?? The Bundists themselves say 
that, as regards organisational unity of its components, the 
Party virtually did not exist— and how can what evolved when 
the Party did not exist be taken as a pattern for the restoration 
of organisational unity? No, gentlemen, your reference to the 
history of the disunity that gave rise to isolation proves nothing 
whatever except that this isolation is abnormal. To deduce a 
“principle” of organisation from several years of 
disorganization in the Party is to act like those representatives 
of the historical school who, as Marx sarcastically observed, 
were prepared to defend the knout on the grounds that it was 
historical. 
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Hence, neither the “logical analysis” of autonomy nor the 
appeals to history can provide even the shadow of a “principle” 
justifying the isolation of the Bund. But the Bund’s third 
argument, which invokes the idea of a Jewish nation, is 
undoubtedly of the nature of a principle. Unfortunately, 
however, this Zionist idea is absolutely false and essentially 
reactionary. “The Jews have ceased to be a nation, for a nation 
without a territory is unthinkable," says one of the most 
prominent of Marxist theoreticians, Karl Kautsky (see No. 42 of 
Iskra and the separate reprint from it The Kishinev Massacre 
and the Jewish Question, p. 3). And quite recently, examining 
the problem of nationalities in Austria, the same writer 
endeavored to give a scientific definition of the concept 
nationality and established two principal criteria of a 
nationality: language and territory (Neue Zeit,[7] 1903, No. 2). 
A French Jew, the radical Alfred Naquet, says practically the 
same thing, word for word, in his controversy with the anti- 
Semites and the Zionists.[8] “If it pleased Bernard Lazare," he 
writes of the well-known Zionist, “to consider himself a citizen 
of a separate nation, that is his affair; but I declare that, although 
I was born a Jew... I do not recognise Jewish nationality... I 
belong to no other nation but the French.... Are the Jews a 
nation? Although they were one in the remote past, my reply is 
a categorical negative. The concept nation implies certain 
conditions which do not exist in this case. A nation must have 
a territory on which to develop, and, in our time at least, until 
a world confederation has extended this basis, a nation must 
have a common language. And the Jews no longer have either 
a territory or a common language.... Like myself, Bernard 
Lazare probably did not know a word of Hebrew, and would 
have found it no easy matter, if Zionism had achieved its 
purpose, to make himself understood to his co-racials 
[congéneéres] from other parts of the world” (La Petite 
République, September 24, 1903). “German and French Jews are 
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quite unlike Polish and Russian Jews. The characteristic 
features of the Jews include nothing that bears the imprint 
[empreinte] of nationality. If it were permissible to recognise 
the Jews as a nation, as Drumont does, it would be an artificial 
nation. The modern Jew is a product of the unnatural selection 
to which his forebears were subjected for nearly eighteen 
centuries." All that remains for the Bundists is to develop the 
theory of a separate Russian-Jewish nation, whose language is 
Yiddish and their territory the Pale of Settlement.[9] 


Absolutely untenable scientifically,[2] the idea that the Jews 
form a separate nation is reactionary politically. Irrefutable 
practical proof of that is furnished by generally known facts of 
recent history and of present-day political realities. All over 
Europe, the decline of medievalism and the development of 
political liberty went hand in hand with the political 
emancipation of the Jews, their abandonment of Yiddish for the 
language of the people among whom they lived, and, in 
general, their undeniable progressive assimilation with the 
surrounding population. Are we again to revert to the 
exceptionalist theories and pro claim that Russia will be the one 
exception, although the Jewish emancipation movement is far 
broader and deeper-rooted here, thanks to the awakening of a 
heroic class- consciousness among the Jewish proletariat? Can 
we possibly attribute to chance the fact that it is the reactionary 
forces all over Europe, and especially in Russia, who oppose the 
assimilation of the Jews and try to perpetuate their isolation? 


That is precisely what the Jewish problem amounts to: 
assimilation or isolation?—and the idea of a Jewish 
“nationality” is definitely reactionary not only when 
expounded by its consistent advocates (the Zionists), but 
likewise on the lips of those who try to combine it with the ideas 
of Social-Democracy (the Bundists). The idea of a Jewish 
nationality runs counter to the interests of the Jewish 
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proletariat, for it fosters among them, directly or indirectly, a 
spirit hostile to assimilation, the spirit of the “ghetto”. “When 
the National Assembly of 1791 decreed the emancipation of the 
Jews," writes Renan, “it was very little concerned with the 
question of race... It is the business of the nineteenth century to 
abolish all ‘ghettos’, and I cannot compliment those who seek 
to restore them. The Jewish race has rendered the world the 
greatest services. Assimilated with the various nations, 
harmoniously blended with the various national units, it will 
render no lesser services in the future than in the past." And 
Karl Kautsky, in particular reference to the Russian Jews, 
expresses himself even more vigorously. Hostility towards 
non-native sections of the population can only be eliminated 
“when the non-native sections of the population cease to be 
alien and blend with the general mass of the population. That 
is the only possible solution of the Jewish problem, and we 
should support everything that makes for the ending of Jewish 
isolation." Yet the Bund is resisting this only possible solution, 
for it is helping, not to end but to increase and legitimize Jewish 
isolation, by propagating the idea of a Jewish “nation” and a 
plan of federating Jewish and non- Jewish proletarians. That is 
the basic mistake of “Bundism”, which consistent Jewish Social- 
Democrats must and will correct. This mistake drives the 
Bundists to actions unheard-of in the international Social- 
Democratic movement, such as stirring up distrust among 
Jewish towards non-Jewish proletarians, fostering suspicion of 
the latter and disseminating falsehoods about them. Here is 
proof, taken from this same pamphlet: “Such an absurdity (as 
that the organisation of the proletariat of a whole nationality 
should be denied representation on the central Party bodies I 
could be openly advocated only [mark that! I in regard to the 
Jewish proletariat, which, owing to the peculiar historical 
fortunes of the Jewish people, still has to fight for equality I!!] 
in the world family of the proletariat." We recently came across 
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just such a trick in a Zionist leaflet, whose authors raved and 
fumed against Iskra, purporting to detect in its struggle with 
the Bund a refusal to recognise the “equality” of Jew and non- 
Jew. And now we find the Bundists repeating the tricks of the 
Zionists! This is disseminating an outright falsehood, for we 
have “advocated” “denying representation” not “only” to the 
Jews, but also to the Armenians, the Georgians and so on, and 
in the case of the Poles, too, we called for the closest union and 
fusion of the entire proletariat fighting against the tsarist 
autocracy. It was not for nothing that the P.S.P. (Polish Socialist 
Party) raged and fulminated against us! To call a fight for the 
Zionist idea of a Jewish nation, for the federal principle of Party 
organisation, a “fight for the equality of the Jews in the world 
family of the proletariat” is to degrade the struggle from the 
plane of ideas and principles to that of suspicion, incitement 
and fanning of historically-evolved prejudices. It glaringly 
reveals a lack of real ideas and principles as weapons of 
struggle. 
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We thus arrive at the conclusion that neither the logical, nor the 
historical, nor yet the nationalist arguments of the Bund will 
stand criticism. The period of disunity, which aggravated 
waverings among the Russian Social-Democrats and the 
isolation of the various organisations, had the same effect, to an 
even more marked degree, in the case of the Bundists. Instead 
of proclaiming war on this historically evolved isolation 
(further increased by the general disunity), they elevated it to a 
principle, seizing for this purpose on the sophistry that 
autonomy is inherently contradictory, and on the Zionist idea 
of a Jewish nation. Only if it frankly and resolutely admits its 
mistake and sets out to move towards fusion can the Bund turn 
away from the false path it has taken. And we are convinced 
that the finest adherents of Social-Democratic ideas among the 
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Jewish proletariat will sooner or later compel the Bund to turn 
from the path of isolation to that of fusion. 


Notes 


[1] “Hence, my dear friend, I would advise you to begin with 
college logic.”[10]— Ed. 


[2] Not only national, but even racial peculiarities are denied to 
the Jews by modern scientific investigators, who give prime 
prominence to the peculiarities of the history of the Jews. “Do 
the peculiarities of Jewry spring from its racial character?" Karl 
Kautsky asks, and replies that we do not even know with 
precision what race means. “There is no need to bring in the 
concept race, which provides no real answer but only poses 
new problems. It is enough to trace the history of the Jews to 
ascertain the reasons for their characteristics." And such an 
expert in this history as Renan says: “The characteristic features 
of the Jews and their manner of life are far more a product of 
the social conditions [nécessités sociales] by which they have 
been influenced for centuries than a racial distinction phénome 
ne de race}.” [11] —Lenin 


[3] The Arbeiterstimme (Worker’s Voice) was the Central 
Organ of the Bund; it appeared from 1897 to 1905. 


[4] The reference is to the decision of the First Congress of the 
R.S.D.L.P. that the Bund “is affiliated to the Party as an 
autonomous organisation independent only in regard to 
questions specifically concerning the Jewish proletariat”. (The 
C.P.S.U. in Resolutions and Decisions of Its Congresses, 
Conferences, and Plenary Meetings of the Central Committee, 
1954, Part I, p. 14.) 


[10] Mephistopheles’ injunction to the student in Goethe’s 
Faust. 
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[5] The incident of the Bund’s campaign against the 
Ekaterinoslav Party Committee is described in Lenin’s article 
“Does the Jewish Proletariat Need an ‘Independent Political 
Party’?" (present edition, Vol. 6, pp. 330-35). 


[6] “Tail-ism”  (khvostism),  “tail-enders"—expressions 
originally coined by Lenin to describe the Economists (see Note 
59), who denied the leading role of the Party and the 
importance of theory in the working-class movement; their 
position implied that the Party should trail after the 
spontaneously developing movement, follow in the tail of 


events. 


[7] Neue Zeit (New Times)—the theoretical journal of the 
German Social-Democratic Party, published in Stuttgart from 
1883 to 1923; edited until October 1917 by Karl Kautsky and 
subsequently by Heinrich Cunow. Some of the works of Marx 
and Engels were first published in its columns, among them 
Marx’s “Critique of the Gotha Programme” (in No. 18 for 1890- 
91) and Engels’s “Contribution to the Critique of the Draft 
Social-Democratic Programme” (in No. I for 1901-02). While 
Engels was alive he constantly helped the editors with 
suggestions and advice, and not infrequently criticised them for 
departures from Marxism. Contributors included August 
Bebel, Wilhelm Liebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg, Franz Mehring, 
Clara Zetkin, G. V. Plekhanov, Paul Lafargue, and other leading 
figures in the German and _ international working-class 
movement of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century. 
Beginning with the latter half of the nineties, the Neue Zeit 
made a practice of publishing the writings of the revisionists, 
notably Bernstein’s series “Problems of Socialism”, which 
inaugurated the revisionists’ campaign against Marxism. 
During the First World War it adopted a Centrist, Kautskian 
position, in effect supporting the social-chauvinists. 
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[8] The quotations are from Alfred Naquet’s article “Drumont 
and Bernard Lazare”, published on September 24, 1903, in the 
Paris La Petite République, at that time the organ of the French 
reformist Socialists. The paper was founded in 1875; its 
contributors included Jaurbs, Millerand, and other well-known 
personalities. 


[9] The Pale of Settlement in tsarist Russia was the territory 
outside which Jews were not allowed to live. 


[11] Ernest Renan was a prominent French philologist and 
historian. The quotation is from his lecture “Judaism as a Race 
and as a Religion”, published in Discours et Conferences par 
Ernest Renan, Paris, 1887, p. 373. 
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Concerning the Statement of the Bund 
Published: Iskra, No. 33, February 1, 1903. 


We have just received No. 106 of the Bund’s Posledniye Izvestia 
(dated February 3/January 21[Second date Old Style.—Ed.]), 
which reports an exceptionally important, drastic, and highly 
lamentable step taken by the Bund. It appears that in Russia 
there has come out a statement of the Central Committee of the 
Bund on the announcement of the Organising Committee. As a 
matter of fact, it would be more correct to say: a statement on 
the footnote in the announcement of the Organising 
Committee, for it is mainly this single footnote that the Bund 
deals within its statement. 


This is what it is all about. As our readers know, the Organising 
Committee stated in this terrible “footnote,” which (ostensibly!) 
was the spark that set the forest on fire, literally the following: 


“The Bund was also invited to send its representative to the 
Organising Committee, but for reasons unknown to us, the 
Bund did not respond to this invitation. We hope that these 
reasons were purely accidental, and that the Bund will not 
delay in sending its representative."[See p. 308 of this 
volume. —Ed.] 


What, we ask, could be more natural and innocent than this 
footnote? How else could the O.C. have acted? To avoid 
mentioning the Bund would have been wrong, since the O.C. 
did not and could not ignore it so long as the Bund, on the basis 
of the decision of the Party Congress in 1898, was affiliated to 
the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party. And once we did 
mention it, we had to state that we had invited it. Clear enough, 
one would think? And it is even clearer that if the O.C. did not 
know the reasons for the Bund’s silence, this is exactly what 
should have been stated: “for reasons unknown to us.” By 
adding the words: we hope that these reasons were purely 
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accidental and that the Bund will not delay in sending its 
representative—the O.C. openly and _ straightforwardly 
expressed its desire to work together with the Bund for the 
organisation of the congress and the re-establishment of the 
Party. 


Obviously, if the Bund also shared this desire, it would only 
have to send its representative, who was invited both through 
secret channels and in the press announcement. Instead, the 
Bund enters into polemics with a footnote (!!), and in a printed 
statement gives a separate and particular exposition of its 
opinions and views on the tasks of the O.C. and the conditions 
for convoking a congress. Prior to examining the Bund’s 
“polemic” and analysing its views, we must protest most 
emphatically against the Bund coming out with a separate 
statement in the press, since such action is an infringement of 
the most elementary rules governing the joint conduct of 
revolutionary activities and especially organisational activities. 
One of two things, gentlemen. Either you do not want to work 
in one common O.C., in which case no one, of course, will 
complain of your acting separately, or you want to work jointly, 
in which case you are in duty bound to state your views, not in 
separate statements to the public, but to the comrades on the 
O.C., which comes out publicly only as an integral body. 


The Bund itself is, of course, fully aware that its action flies in 
the face of all rules of comradely conduct of common affairs, 
and it attempts to take refuge in the following feeble 
justification: “Since we have had no possibility to express our 
views on the tasks of the forthcoming congress either through 
personal attendance at the conference or through participation 
in drawing up the Announcement,’ we are obliged to make up 
for this omission, at least to some extent, by the present 
statement.” The question arises: does the Bund really intend in 
all seriousness to assure us that it had “no possibility” to send 
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a letter to the O.C.? Or to send a letter to the St. Petersburg 
Committee? Or to the Iskra organisation, or Yuzhny Rabochy? 
And besides was there no possibility for the Bund to send its 
delegate to one of these organisations? Did the Bund try to take 
at least one of these “impossibly” difficult steps, which very 
likely were especially difficult for an organisation so weak, 
inexperienced, and lacking in all links as the Bund? 


Stop this game of hide-and-seek, gentlemen! It is both stupid 
and unbefitting. You acted separately because you wanted to 
act separately. And you wanted to act separately in order to 
indicate and immediately carry out your decision to place your 
relations with the Russian comrades on a new footing: not to 
affiliate to the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party on the 
basis of the Rules of 1898, but to enter into a federative alliance 
with it. Instead of discussing this question in detail and 
comprehensively before the entire congress, as we wanted to 
do, when for a very long time we refrained from continuing the 
polemic we started on the question of federation and 
nationality[1]—instead of doing this, as all or the vast majority 
of the Russian comrades undoubtedly wanted to do, you 
wrecked joint discussion. You did not act as a fellow comrade 
of St. Petersburg, the South, and Iskra, one who desired to 
discuss together with them the best form of relations (both prior 
to the congress and at the congress); you acted as a contracting 
party, apart from all the members of the R.S.D.L.P., presenting 
your own terms to the whole of this Party. 


Love cannot be forced, says the Russian proverb. If the Bund 
does not want to remain in the closest alliance with the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party, which was _ properly 
recommended by the Congress of 1898, then of course it will 
cease to maintain the old relations. We do not deny the “right” 
of the Bund to express its opinion and its desire (in general, we 
do not indulge in talk about “rights” in the cause of revolution 
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except in cases of dire necessity). But we do very much regret 
the fact that the Bund has shown so little tact as to give 
expression to its opinion in a separate public statement when it 
was invited to enter a common organisation (the O.C.) which 
had not expressed in advance any hard and fast opinion on the 
given question and was calling a congress for the express 
purpose of discussing each and every opinion. 


The Bund wanted to provoke an immediate declaration of 
opinions on the part of all those who entertain different views 
on this question. Very well! We, of course, shall not refuse to 
do so. We shall tell the Russian proletariat, and shall specially 
repeat to the Jewish proletariat, that the present Bund leaders 
are committing a grave political error, which will undoubtedly 
be corrected by time, experience, and the growth of the 
movement. At one time the Bund supported “economism,” 
helped to bring about the split abroad, and adopted resolutions 
stating that the economic struggle is the best means of political 
agitation. We rose up against this and fought it. And the fight 
helped to rectify the old mistakes, of which very likely not even 
a trace has remained. We fought against the urge towards 
terrorism, which to all appearances vanished even more 
rapidly. We are convinced that nationalist passion too will 
vanish. In the end the Jewish proletariat will understand that 
its most vital interests demand the closest unity with the 
Russian proletariat in one party, that it is the height of folly to 
decide in advance whether the evolution of the Jewish people 
in free Russia will differ from its evolution in free Europe, that 
the Bund ought not to go beyond the demand (in the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party) for the complete autonomy in 
matters concerning the Jewish proletariat, which was fully 
recognised by the 1898 Congress and which has never been 
denied by anyone. 
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But let us return to the Bund’s statement. It terms the footnote 
to the “Announcement” of the O.C. “ambiguous.” This is an 
untruth that borders on malicious slander. A few lines later, the 
Bund’s Central Committee itself admits that the “reasons for 
our representative’s absence from the conference were purely 
accidental.” And what did the O.C. say? It expressed the hope 
that it was only for accidental reasons that the representative of 
the Bund did not attend. You yourselves confirm this 
assumption and then grow angry over it. Why is that? Further. 
No one can know of accidental occurrences in advance. Hence, 
the assertion of the Bund’s Foreign Committee that the O.C. 
knew the reasons that prevented the representative from 
appearing is absolutely unfounded. The Bund’s Foreign 
Committee is in general playing a very unseemly part in this 
affair: the Bun d’s Foreign Committee supplements the 
statement of the Bund’s Central Committee with its own 
inventions, which flatly contradict the words of even the C. C. 
itself! How could the Bund’s Foreign Committee ascertain that 
the O.C. knew the reasons for the Bund’s absence, when it was 
the C.C. (and not the Foreign Committee) of the Bund that was 
invited, and when the C.C. itself says that the reasons for this 
absence were purely accidental?? 


“We are convinced,” says the Bund’s C.C., “that had the 
initiators of the conference taken a little more trouble, these 
accidental reasons could not have kept us from responding....” 
We would ask any impartial person: if two comrades who are 
preparing to get together in the O.C. admit in a single voice that 
the reasons which prevented the meeting were “purely 
accidental,” is it not out of place and unseemly to start a public 
polemic on who is more to blame for the non-appearance? On 
our part, let us remark that we long ago expressed our regret 
(of course, not in the press, but in a letter) over the absence of 
the Bund, and we were informed that the Bund had been 
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invited twice: first, by letter, and then by word of mouth 
through the X. Committee of the Bund. 


The delegate arrived almost a month after the conference, the 
Bund complains. Yes, this is a terrible crime, and, of course, it 
deserves public exposure, since it lends particular 
conspicuousness to the punctuality of the Bund, which has not 
got round to sending a delegate even after two months have 
passed! 


The delegate “did not keep his promise” to send the 
“Announcement” of the O.C. either in manuscript or in printed 
form, but without fail prior to its distribution.... We advise our 
Russian comrades not to talk to certain people without making 
a record of the conversation. We too were promised by the Iskra 
organisation that we would be sent both the manuscript and a 
printed copy of the “Announcement,” but nevertheless we did 
not receive the manuscript at all, and saw the printed copy 
much later than members of organisations which have no 
contacts with the Iskra organisation. Let the Bundists decide the 
question of whether it would be seemly on our part if we began 
to publish accusations against the Iskra organisation of having 
broken its promise. The delegate of the O.C. promised the 
Bund’s C.C. to write at once to the comrade charged with the 
printing of the “Announcement” about holding up the printing: 
this was actually promised (so far as we can judge from 
information at our disposal). This promise was kept, but it was 
too late to stop the printing, since there was no time to get in 
touch with the printshop. 


To sum up: the O.C. initiators wrote letters, made a personal 
announcement through the X. Committee, and sent a delegate 
to the Bund’s Central Committee, while for months the Bund 
did not send a single letter, let alone a delegate! And yet the 
Bund comes out in the press with accusations! And strangely 
enough the Bund’s Foreign Committee affirms that the 
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initiators of the conference behaved “strangely,” that their 
activities are decidedly at variance with their aim, that they 
displayed “haste” (the Bund’s C.C., on the contrary, accuses 
them of slowness!), that they merely want to “create the 
impression” that the Bund “was indifferent”! 


We have still to say a few words about the charge against the 
O.C. that it has not drawn “the only correct conclusion,” 
namely: “Since actually there is no party, the forthcoming 
congress should be in the nature of a constituent congress, and, 
therefore, the right to participate in it should be accord ed to all 
Social-Democratic organisations in Russia, both Russian and 
those of all other nationalities.” The Bund is trying to get round 
the unpleasant fact that, since it does not have a single centre, 
the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party consists of a 
number of committees and organs, and possesses a “Manifesto” 
and resolutions of the First Congress, at which, incidentally, the 
Jewish proletariat was also represented by people who had not 
yet made their mark in “economist,” terrorist, and nationalist 
waverings. By formally advancing the “right” of “all” 
nationalities to find the long-ago-founded Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party, the Bund manifestly confirms that it 
is precisely over the question of the notorious “federation” that 
it has raised the whole issue. But the Bund should be the last to 
raise this question, and it is not about “rights” that the issue 
should be raised among serious revolutionaries. Everyone 
knows that the question of cementing and uniting a basic 
nucleus of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party is on the 
order of the day. We cannot but favour representation of “all” 
nationalities at the congress, but at the same time we must 
remember that we can think of expanding the nucleus or allying 
it with other organisations only after the formation of this 
nucleus has been completed (or, at the very least, after there is 
no doubt about its stability). Until we have ourselves become 
united organizationally and have firmly set out along the 
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correct path, amalgamation with us will not give anything to 
“all other” nationalities! And the answer to the question of the 
possibility (and not of the “right,” gentlemen!) of “all other” 
nationalities being represented at our congress depends on a 
number of tactical and organisational steps by the O.C. and the 
Russian committees, depends, in short, on how successful the 
activity of the O.C. will be. It is a historical fact that from the 
very outset the Bund has tried to put a spoke in the wheel of the 
O.C. 


Notes 


[1] The polemic between Iskra and the Bund on the question of 
the latter’s organisational relations with the R.S.D.L.P. arose out 
of the decision of the Bund congress (in April 1901) to insist 
upon the federative principle of Party structure. Iskra opposed 
this decision. In a number of articles and in his speeches at the 
Second Party Congress, Lenin sharply criticised the Bund’s 


nationalism. 
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The National Question in Our Programme 
Published: Iskra, No. 44, July 15, 1903. 


In our draft Party programme we have advanced the demand 
for a republic with a democratic constitution that would 
guarantee, among other things, “recognition of the right to self- 
determination for all nations forming part of the state.” Many 
did not find this demand in our programme sufficiently clear, 
and in issue No. 33, in speaking about the Manifesto of the 
Armenian Social-Democrats, we explained the meaning of this 
point in the following way. The Social-Democrats will always 
combat every attempt to influence national self-determination 
from without by violence or by any injustice. However, our 
unreserved recognition of the struggle for freedom of self- 
determination does not in any way commit us to supporting 
every demand for national self-determination. As the party of 
the proletariat, the Social-Democratic Party considers i to be its 
positive and principal task to further the self-determination of 
the proletariat in each nationality rather than that of peoples or 
nations. We must always and unreservedly work for the very 
closest unity of the proletariat of all nationalities, and it is only 
in isolated and exceptional cases that we can advance and 
actively support demands conducive to the establishment of a 
new class state or to the substitution of a looser federal unity, 
etc., for the complete political unity of a state.[* See pp. 326-29 
of this volume. —Ed.] 


This explanation of our programme on the national question 
has evoked a strong protest from the Polish Socialist Party 
(P.S.P.).[1] In an article entitled “The Attitude of the Russian 
Social-Democrats Towards the National Question” 
(Przedswit,[Dawn.—Ed.] March 1903), the P.S.P. expresses 
indignation at this “amazing” explanation and at the 
“vagueness” of this “mysterious” self-determination of ours; it 
accuses us both of doctrinairism and of holding the “anarchist” 
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view that “the worker is concerned with nothing but the 
complete abolition of capitalism, since, we learn, language, 
nationality, culture, and the like are mere bourgeois 
inventions,” and so on. It is worth considering this argument in 
detail, for it reveals almost all the misconceptions in the 
national question so common and so widespread among 
socialists. 


What makes our explanation so “amazing”? Why is it 
considered a departure from the “literal” meaning? Does 
recognition of the right of nations to self-determination really 
imply support of any demand of every nation for self- 
determination? After all, the fact that we recognise the right of 
all citizens to form free associations does not at all commit us, 
Social-Democrats, to supporting the formation of any new 
association; nor does it prevent us from opposing and 
campaigning against the formation of a given association as an 
inexpedient and unwise step. We even recognise the right of the 
Jesuits to carry on agitation freely, but we fight (not by police 
methods, of course) against an alliance between the Jesuits and 
the proletarians. Consequently, when the Przedswit says; “If 
this demand for the right to free self-determination is to be 
taken literally [and that is how we have taken it hitherto], then 
it would satisfy us” —it is quite obvious that it is precisely the 
P.S.P. that is departing from the literal meaning of the 
programme. Its conclusion is certainly illogical from the formal 


point of view. 


We do not, however, wish to confine ourselves to a formal 
verification of our explanation. We shall go straight to the root 
of the matter: is Social-Democracy in duty bound to demand 
national independence always and unreservedly, or only under 
certain circumstances; if the latter is the case then under what 
circumstances? To this question the P.S.P. has always replied in 


favour of unreserved recognition; we are not in the least 
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surprised, therefore, at the fondness it displays towards the 
Russian Socialist-Revolutionaries, who demand a federal state 
system and speak in favour of “complete and unreserved 
recognition of the right to national self-determination” 
(Revolutsionnaya Rossiya, No. 18, the article entitled “National 
Enslavement and Revolutionary Socialism”). Unfortunately, 
this is nothing more than one of those bourgeois-democratic 
phrases which, for the hundredth and thousandth time, reveal 
the true nature of the so-called Party of so-called Socialist- 
Revolutionaries. By falling for the bait presented by these 
phrases and yielding to the allurement of this clamor, the P.S.P. 
in its turn proves how weak in theoretical background and 
political activities is its link with the class struggle of the 
proletariat. But it is to the interests of this struggle that we must 
subordinate the demand for national self-determination. It is 
this that makes all the difference between our approach to the 
national question and the bourgeois-democratic approach. The 
bourgeois democrat (and the present-day socialist opportunist 
who follows in his footsteps) imagines that democracy 
eliminates the class struggle, and that is why he presents all his 
political demands in an abstract way, lumped together, 
“without reservations,” from the standpoint of the interests of 
the “whole people,” or even from that of an eternal and 
absolute moral principle. Always and everywhere the Social- 
Democrat ruthlessly exposes this bourgeois illusion, whether it 
finds expression in an abstract idealist philosophy or in an 
absolute demand for national independence. 


If there is still needed to prove that a Marxist can recognise the 
demand for national independence only conditionally, namely, 
on the condition indicated above, let us quote a writer who 
defended from the Marxist viewpoint the Polish proletarians’ 
demand for an independent Poland. In 1896 Karl Kautsky 
wrote in an article entitled “Finish Poloniae?” [“The End of 
Poland?” —Ed.]: “Once the proletariat tackles the Polish 
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question it cannot but take a stand in favour of Poland’s 
independence, and, consequently, it cannot but welcome each 
step that can be taken in this direction at the present time, 
insofar as this step is at all compatible with the class interests of 
the international militant proletariat ." 


“This reservation,” Kautsky goes on to say, “should be made 
in any case. National independence is not so inseparably linked 
with the class interests of the militant proletariat as to make it 
necessary to strive for it unconditionally, under any 
circumstances.[Italics ours.] Marx and Engels took a most 
determined stand in favour of the unification and liberation of 
Italy, but this did not prevent them from coming out in 1859 
against an Italy allied with Napoleon.” (Neue Zeit, XIV, 2, 5. 
520.) 


As you see, Kautsky categorically rejects the unconditional- 
demand for the independence of nations, and categorically 
demands that the question be placed not merely on a historical 
basis in general, but specifically on a class basis. And if we 
examine how Marx and Engels treated the Polish question, we 
shall see that this was precisely their approach to it from the 
very outset. Die Neue Rheinische Zeitung[2] devoted much 
space to the Polish question, and emphatically demanded, not 
only the independence of Poland, but also that Germany go to 
war with Russia for Poland’s freedom. At the same time Marx, 
however, attacked Ruge, who had spoken in favour of Poland’s 
freedom in the Frankfort Parliament and had tried to settle the 
Polish question solely by means of bourgeois-democratic 
phrases about “shameful injustice,” without making any 
attempt to analyse it historically. Marx was not like those 
pedants and philistines of the revolution who dread nothing 
more than “polemics” at revolutionary moments in history. 
Marx poured pitiless scorn on the “humane” citizen Ruge, and 
showed him, from the example of the oppression of the south 
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of France by the north of France, that it is not every kind of 
national oppression that invariably inspires a desire for 
independence which is justified from the viewpoint of 
democracy and the proletariat. Marx referred to special social 
circumstances as a result of which “Poland ... became the 
revolutionary part of Russia, Austria, and Prussia.... Even the 
Polish nobility, although their foundations were still partly 
feudal, adhered to the democratic agrarian revolution with 
unparalleled selflessness. Poland was already a seat of East- 
European democracy at a time when Ger many was still 
groping her way through the most platitudinous constitutional 
and high-flown philosophical ideology... So long as we 
[Germans] ... help to oppress Poland, so long as we keep part of 
Poland fettered to Germany, we shall remain fettered to Russia 
and Russian policy, we shall be unable completely to smash 
patriarchal feudal absolutism at home. The creation of a 
democratic Poland is the primary prerequisite of the creation of 
a democratic Germany.” [3] 


We have quoted these statements in such detail because they 
graphically show the historical background at a time when the 
attitude of international Social-Democracy to the Polish 
problem took shape in a way which held good almost 
throughout the second half of the nineteenth century. To ignore 
the changes which have taken place in that background and to 
continue advocating the old solutions given by Marxism, 
would mean being true to the letter but not to the spirit of the 
teaching, would mean repeating the old conclusions by rote, 
without being able to use the Marxist method of research to 
analyse the new political situation. Those times and today —the 
age of the last bourgeois revolutionary movements, and the age 
of desperate reaction, extreme tension of all forces on the eve of 
the proletarian revolution— differ in the most obvious way. In 
those times Poland as a whole, not only the peasantry, but even 
the bulk of the nobility, was revolutionary. The traditions of the 
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struggle for national liberation were so strong and deep-rooted 
that, after their defeat at home, Poland’s best sons went 
wherever they could find a revolutionary class to support; the 
memory of Dabrowski and of Wrdblewski [4] is inseparably 
associated with the greatest movement of the proletariat in the 
nineteenth century, with the last—and let us hope the last 
unsuccessful —insurrection of the Paris workers. In those times 
complete victory for democracy in Europe was indeed 
impossible without the restoration of Poland. In those times 
Poland was indeed the bulwark of civilisation against tsarism, 
and the vanguard of democracy. Today the Polish ruling 
classes, the gentry in Germany and in Austria, and the 
industrial and financial magnates in Russia are supporting the 
ruling classes of the countries that oppress Poland, while the 
German and the Russian proletariat are fighting for freedom 
side by side with the Polish proletariat, which has heroically 
taken over the great traditions of the old revolutionary Poland. 
Today the advanced representatives of Marxism in the 
neighbouring country, while attentively watching the political 
evolution of Europe and fully sympathizing with the heroic 
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struggle of the Poles, nevertheless frankly admit that “at 
present St. Petersburg has become a much more important 
revolutionary centre than Warsaw, and the Russian 
revolutionary movement is already of greater international 
significance than the Polish movement.” This is what Kautsky 
wrote as early as 1896, in defending the inclusion in the Polish 
Social-Democrats’ programme of the demand for Poland’s 
restoration. And in 1902 Mehring, who has been studying the 
evolution of the Polish question since 1848, arrived at the 
following conclusion: “Had the Polish proletariat desired to 
inscribe on its banner the restoration of a Polish class state, 
which the ruling classes themselves do not want to hear of, it 
would be playing a historical farce; this may well happen to the 
propertied classes (as, for instance, the Polish nobility in 1791), 
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but it should never happen to the working class. If, on the other 
hand, this reactionary Utopia comes out to win over to 
proletarian agitation those sections of the intelligentsia and of 
the petty bourgeoisie which still respond in some measure to 
national agitation, then that Utopia is doubly untenable as an 
outgrowth of that unworthy opportunism which sacrifices the 
long-term interests of the working class to the cheap and paltry 
successes of the moment. 


“Those interests dictate categorically that, in all three states that 
have partitioned Poland, the Polish workers should fight 
unreservedly side by side with their class comrades. The times 
are past when a bourgeois revolution could create a free 
Poland: today the renascence of Poland is possible only through 
a social revolution, in the course of which the modern 
proletariat will break its chains.” [5] 


We fully subscribe to Mehring’s conclusion. We shall only 
remark that this conclusion remains unassailable even if we do 
not go as far as Mehring in our arguments. Without any doubt 
the present state of the Polish question differs radically from 
that which obtained fifty years ago. However, the present 
situation cannot be regarded as permanent. Class antagonism 
has now undoubtedly relegated national questions far into the 
background, but, without the risk of lapsing into doctrinairism, 
it cannot be categorically asserted that some particular national 
question cannot appear temporarily in the foreground of the 
political drama. No doubt, the restoration of Poland prior to the 
fall of capitalism is highly improbable, but it cannot be asserted 
that it is absolutely impossible, or that circumstances may not 
arise under which the Polish bourgeoisie will take the side of 
independence, etc. And Russian Social-Democracy does not in 
the least intend to tie its own hands. In including in its 
programme recognition of the right of nations to self- 
determination, it takes into account all possible, and even all 
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conceivable, combinations. That programme in no way 
precludes the adoption by the Polish proletariat of the slogan of 
a free and independent Polish republic, even though the 
probability of its becoming a reality before socialism is 
introduced is infinitesimal. The programme merely demands 
that a genuinely socialist party shall not corrupt proletarian 
class-consciousness, or slur over the class struggle, or lure 
working class with bourgeois-democratic phrases, or break the 
unity of the proletariat’s present-day political struggle. This 
reservation is the crux of the matter, for only with this 
reservation do we recognise self-determination. It is useless for 
the P.S.P. to pretend that it differs from the German or Russian 
Social-Democrats in their rejection of the right to self- 
determination, the right to strive for a free and independent 
republic. It is not this, but the fact that it loses. sight of the class 
point of view, obscures it by chauvinism and disrupts the unity 
of the present-day political struggle, that prevents us from 
regarding the P.S.P. as a genuine Social-Democratic workers’ 
party. This, for instance, is how the P.S.P. usually presents the 
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question: “...We can only weaken tsarism by wresting Poland 
from it; it is the task of the Russian comrades to overthrow it.” 
Or again: “... After the overthrow of tsarism we would simply 
decide our fate by seceding from Russia.” See to what 
monstrous conclusions this monstrous logic leads, even from 
the viewpoint of the programme demand for Poland’s 
restoration. Because the restoration of Poland is one of the 
possible (but, whilst the bourgeoisie rules, by no means 
absolutely certain) consequences of democratic evolution, 
therefore the Polish proletariat must not fight together with 
the Russian proletariat to overthrow tsarism, but “only” to 
weaken it by wresting Poland from it. Because Russian tsarism 
is concluding a closer and closer alliance with the bourgeoisie 
and the governments of Germany, Austria, etc., therefore the 
Polish proletariat must weaken its alliance with the proletariat 
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of Russia, Germany, etc., together with whom it is now fighting 
against one and the same yoke. This is nothing more than 
sacrificing the most vital interests of the proletariat to the 
bourgeois-democratic conception of national independence. 
The disintegration of Russia which the P.S.P. desires, as distinct 
from our aim of overthrowing tsarism, is and will remain an 
empty phrase, as long as economic development continues to 
bring the different parts of a political whole more and more 
closely together, and as long as the bourgeoisie of all countries 
unite more and more closely against their common enemy, the 
proletariat, and in support of their common ally, the tsar. But 
the division of the forces of the proletariat, which is now 
suffering under the yoke of this autocracy, is the sad reality, the 
direct consequence of the error of the P.S.P., the direct outcome 
of its worship of bourgeois-democratic formulas. To turn a 
blind eye to this division of the proletariat, the P.S.P. has to 
stoop to chauvinism and present the views of the Russian 
Social-Democrats as follows: “We [the Poles] must wait for the 
social revolution, and until then we must patiently endure 
national oppression.” This is an utter falsehood. The Russian 
Social-Democrats have never advised anything of the sort; on 
the contrary, they themselves fight, and call upon the whole 
Russian proletariat to fight, against all manifestations of 
national oppression in Russia; they include in their programme 
not only complete equality of status for all languages, 
nationalities, etc., but also recognition of every nation’s right to 
determine its own destiny. Recognising this right, we 
subordinate to the interests of the proletarian struggle our 
support of the demand for national independence, and only a 
chauvinist can interpret our position as an expression of a 
Russian s mistrust of a non-Russian, for in reality this position 
necessarily follows from the class-conscious proletarian’s 
distrust of the bourgeoisie. The P.S.P. takes the view that the 
national question is exhausted by the contrast—“we” (Poles) 
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and “they” (Germans, Russians, etc.). The Social-Democrat, 
however, gives first place to the contrast— “we,” the 
proletarians, and “they,” the bourgeoisie. “We,” the 
proletarians, have seen dozens of times how the bourgeoisie 
betrays the interests of freedom, motherland, language, and 
nation, when it is con fronted with the revolutionary 
proletariat. We witnessed the French bourgeoisie’s surrender to 
the Prussians at the moment of the greatest humiliation and 
suppression of the French nation, the Government of National 
Defence becoming a Government of National Defection, the 
bourgeoisie of an oppressed nation calling to its aid the troops 
of the oppressing nation so as to crush its proletarian fellow 
countrymen, who had dared to assume power. And that is why, 
undeterred by chauvinist and opportunist heckling, we shall 
always say to the Polish workers: only the most complete and 
intimate alliance with the Russian proletariat can meet the 
requirements of the present political struggle against the 
autocracy; only such an alliance can guarantee complete 
political and economic emancipation. 


What we have said on the Polish question is wholly applicable 
to every other national question. The accursed history of 
autocracy has left us a legacy of tremendous estrangement 
between the working classes of the various nationalities 
oppressed by that autocracy. This estrangement is a very great 
evil, a very great obstacle in the struggle against the autocracy, 
and we must not legitimize this evil or sanctify this outrageous 
state of affairs by establishing any such “principles” as separate 
parties or a “federation” of parties. It is, of course, simpler, and 
easier to follow the line of least resistance, and for everyone to 
make himself comfortable in his own corner following the rule, 
“it’s none of my business,” as the Bund now wants to do. The 
more we realise the need for unity and the more firmly we are 
convinced that a concerted offensive against the autocracy is 
impossible without complete unity, the more obvious becomes 
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the necessity for a centralised organisation of the struggle in the 
conditions of our political system—the less inclined are we to 
be satisfied with a “simple,” but specious and, at bottom, 
profoundly false solution of the problem. So long as the 
injuriousness of estrangement is not realised, and so long as 
there is no desire to put an end radically and at all costs to this 
estrangement in the camp of the proletarian party, there is no 
need for the fig-leaf of “federation,” and no use in undertaking 
to solve a problem which one of the “sides” concerned has no 
real desire to solve. That being the case, it is better to let the 
lessons of experience and of the actual movement prove that 
centralism is essential for success in the struggle waged by the 
proletarians of all nationalities oppressed by autocracy against 
that autocracy and against the international bourgeoisie, which 


is becoming more and more united. 
Notes 


[1] The Polish Socialist Party (P.S.P.)—a_ petty-bourgeois 
nationalist party, founded in 1892. 


[2] Die Neue Rheinische Zeitung (New Rhenish Gazette) 
appeared in Cologne from June 1, 1848, until May 19, 1849. 
Marx and Engels were managers of this newspaper, Marx being 
editor-in-chief. As Lenin put it, the newspaper was “the best, 
the unsurpassed organ of the revolutionary proletariat” (see 
present edition, Vol. 21, “Karl Marx”). It educated the masses, 
roused them to fight the counter-revolution, and made its 
influence felt throughout Germany. Because of its resolute and 
irreconcilable position and its militant internationalism, the 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung was from the first months of its 
existence persecuted by the feudal-monarchist and _ liberal- 
bourgeois press, and also by the government. Marx’s 
deportation by the Prussian Government and the repressive 
measures against its other editors led to the paper ceasing 
publication, About the Neue Rheinische Zeitung see the article 
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by Engels, “Marx and the Neue Rheinische Zeitung (1848-49)” 
(Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. II, Moscow, 1958, pp. 
328-37). 


[3] Lenin is quoting from the series of articles printed under the 
general title of “Debates on the Polish Question in Frankfort” in 
the Neue Rheinische Zeitung in August-September 1848. See 
MEGA, Erste Abteilung, Band 7, S. 287-317. Engels was the 
author of these articles. 


[4] Dabrowski, Jaroslaw and Wroblewski, Walery — prominent 
leaders of the Polish revolutionary movement in 1863-64, who 
emigrated to France after the suppression of the Polish 
uprising. In 1871 they were generals of the Paris Commune. 


[5] Lenin is quoting Franz Mehring’s introduction to the third 
volume of the Collected Works of Karl Marx and Frederick 
Engels, 1841 to 1850, which he published in 1902. (Gesammelte 
Schriften von Karl Marx und Friedrich Engels, 1841 bis 1850. 
Dritter Band, Stuttgart. Verlag von J. H. W. Dietz, Nachf., 1902.) 
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Second Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. 
July 17 (30)-August 10 (23), 1903 

13. Speech on the Place of the Bund in the R.S.D.L.P. 
July 20 (August 2) 


I shall first deal with Hofman’s [1] speech and his expression “a 
compact majority.” Comrade Hofman uses these words by way 
of reproach. In my opinion we should be proud, not ashamed 
of the fact that there is a compact majority at the Congress. And 
we Shall be prouder still if our whole Party proves to be a 
compact, a highly compact, 90 per cent, majority. (Applause.) 
The majority were right in making the position of the Bund in 
the Party the first item on the agenda, and the Bundists at once 
proved this by submitting their so-called Rules, but in essence 
proposing federation. Once there are members in the Party who 
propose federation and others who reject it, there could be no 
other course open but to make the question of the Bund the first 
item on the agenda. It is no use forcing your favours on 
anybody, and the internal affairs of the Party cannot be 
discussed until we have firmly and uncompromisingly settled 
whether or not we want to march together. 


The crux of the issue has not always been presented quite 
correctly in the debate. The point of the matter is that, in the 
opinion of many Party members, federation is harmful and 
runs counter to the principles of Social-Democracy as applied 
to existing Russian conditions. Federation is harmful because it 
sanctions segregation and alienation, elevates them to a 
principle, to a law. Complete alienation does indeed prevail 
among us, and we ought not to sanction it, or cover it with a 
fig-leaf, but combat it and resolutely acknowledge and 
proclaim the necessity of firmly and unswervingly advancing 
towards the closest unity. That is why we reject federation in 
principle, in limine [On the threshold.—Ed.] (as the Latin phrase 
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has it); that is why we reject all obligatory partitions that serve 
to divide us. As it is, there will always be different groupings in 
the Party, groupings of comrades who do not think quite alike 
on questions of programme, tactics or organisation; but let there 
be only one division into groups throughout the Party, that is, 
let all like-minded members join in a single group, instead of 
groups first being formed in one section of the Party, separately 
from the groups in another section of the Party, and then having 
a union not of groups holding different views or different 
shades of opinion, but of sections of the Party, each containing 
different groups. I repeat, we recognise no obligatory 
partitions, and that is why we reject federation in principle. 


I shall now pass to the question of autonomy. Comrade Lieber 
has said that federation means centralism, while autonomy 
means decentralism. Can it be that Comrade Lieber takes the 
Congress members for six-year-old children, who may be 
regaled with such sophistries? Is it not clear that centralism 
demands the absence of all partitions between the central body 
and even the most remote and out-of-the-way sections of the 
Party? Our central body will be given the absolute right to 
communicate directly with every Party member. The Bundists 
would only laugh if someone would propose to them a form of 
“centralism” within the Bund, under which its Central 
Committee could not communicate with all the Kovno groups 
and comrades otherwise than through the Kovno Committee. 
Incidentally, as regards the committees: Comrade Lieber has 
exclaimed with feeling, “What is the good of talking about the 
Bund’s autonomy if it is to be an organisation subordinated to 
one central body? After all, you would not grant autonomy to 
some Tula Committee!” You are mistaken, Comrade Lieber; we 
will certainly and most decidedly grant autonomy to “some” 
Tula Committee, too, autonomy in the sense of freedom from 
petty interference by the central body, although the duty of 
obeying that body will, of course, remain. I have taken the 
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words “petty interference” from the Bund leaflet, “Autonomy 
or Federation?” The Bund has advanced this freedom from 
“petty interference” as a condition, as a demand to the Party. 
The mere fact that it advances such ridiculous demands shows 
how muddled the Bund is on the question at issue. Does the 
Bund really think that the Party would tolerate the existence of 
a central body that indulged in “petty” interference in the 
affairs of any Party organisation or group? Is this not, in effect, 
precisely that “organised distrust” which has already been 
mentioned at this Congress? Such distrust runs through all the 
proposals and arguments of the Bundists. Is it not, in fact, the 
duty of our entire Party to fight, for example, for full equality 
and even for recognition of the right of nations to self- 
determination? Consequently, if any section of our Party failed 
in this duty, it would unquestionably be liable to condemnation 
by virtue of our principles; it would unquestionably be liable to 
correction on the part of the central institutions of the Party. 
And if the neglect of that duty were conscious and deliberate, 
despite full opportunity to carry out that duty, then that would 
be treachery. 


Further. Comrade Lieber has asked us in moving tones how it 
can be proved that autonomy is able to guarantee to the Jewish 
workers’ movement that independence which is absolutely 
essential to it. A strange question, indeed! How can it be proved 
that one of the several paths suggested is the right one? Tie only 
way is to try it and see. My reply to Comrade Lieber’s question 
iss March with us, and we undertake to prove to you 
in practice that all legitimate demands for independence are 
gratified in full. 


When I hear disputes about the place of the Bund, I always 
recollect the British miners. They are excellently organised, 
better than any other workers. And because of that they want 
to thwart the general demand for an 8-hour day put forward by 
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all proletarians.[2] These miners have the same narrow idea of 
the unity of the proletariat as our Bundists. Let the sad example 
of the miners serve as a warning to our comrades of the Bund. 


Notes 
[1] Hofman— pseudonym of Bund member V. Kossovsky. 


[2] This refers to the Northumberland and Durham miners 
who, in the eighties of the nineteenth century, secured a 7-hour 
working day for skilled underground workers— through a deal 
with the coal-owners—but later for a number of years opposed 
the legal enactment of an 8-hour working day for all workers in 


Britain. 
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The Latest Word in Bundist Nationalism 
Iskra, No. 46, August 15, 1903. 


The Foreign Committee of the Bund has just issued a bulletin 
containing a report on the Fifth Congress of the Bund, which 
took place in June (Old Style). Preponderant among its 
resolutions are the “draft Rules” on the position of the Bund in 
the Party. This draft is highly instructive, and from the angle of 
definiteness and “resoluteness” of content, nothing better could 
be desired. Strictly speaking, the first paragraph of the draft is 
so striking as to reduce all the others to mere explanation or 
even to entirely useless ballast. “The Bund,” declares § 1, “is a 
federative [italics ours] section of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party.” Federation presupposes an 
agreement between separate, entirely independent units, which 
define their mutual relations only by voluntary consent of the 
sides concerned. It is not surprising, therefore, that the “draft 
Rules” speak repeatedly of the “contracting parties” (§§ 3, 8, 
12). It is not surprising that, on the basis of this draft, the Party 
Congress is not given the right to alter, supplement or delete 
Rules relating to a section of the Party. Neither is it surprising 
that the Bund reserves to itself “representation” in the Central 
Committee of the Party and permits this Central Committee of 
the Party to address itself to the Jewish proletariat and to 
communicate with individual sections of the Bund “only with 
the consent of the Central Committee of the Band.” All this 
logically stems from the concept of “federation,” from the 
concept of “contracting parties,” and had the Fifth Congress of 
the Bund simply resolved that the Bund is to be constituted as 
an in dependent Social-Democratic national (or, perhaps, 
nationalist Social-Democratic?) party, it would have saved itself 
(and others) much time, much labour, and many paper. On, the 
one hand, it would have been clear at once without any 
circumlocution that an independent, separate party could 
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determine its relations with other parties only as a “contracting 
party” and only on the basis of “mutual consent.” There would 
have been no need to enumerate every individual case when 
such consent will be required (and it is impossible in fact to 
enumerate all such cases, while to give an incomplete list, as the 
Bund does, is to open the door to a host of misunderstandings). 
There would have been no need to do violence to logic and 
conscience by calling an agreement between two independent 
units Rules on the position of one section of the party. This 
apparently seemly and suitable name (“Rules on the Position of 
the Bund in the Party”) is all the more false in essence since the 
entire Party has in fact not yet restored its full organisational 
unity, while the Bund comes out as an already unified section, 
which wishes to take advantage of the shortcomings in the 
general organisation in order to get still farther away from the 
whole, in order to try and split up this whole into small parts 
for all time. 


On the other hand, a straightforward treatment of the matter 
would have relieved the authors of the notorious draft Rules of 
the necessity to introduce clauses providing for rights already 
possessed by every organised section of the Party, every district 
organisation, every committee, and every group, e.g., the right 
to solve, in accordance with the Party programme, general 
problems on which Party congresses have not adopted 
decisions. To write Rules including clauses such as these is 
simply ridiculous. 


Let us now appraise in essence the stand taken by the Bund. 
Once it has stepped on to the inclined plane of nationalism, the 
Bund (if it did not wish to renounce its basic mistake) was 
naturally and inevitably bound to arrive at the formation of a 
particular Jewish party. And this is precisely the direct object of 
§2 of the Rules, which grants the Bund the monopoly of 
representing the Jewish proletariat. According to this 
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paragraph, the Bund is in the Party as its (the Jewish 
proletariat’s) sole (italics ours) representative. The activities of 
the Bund and the organisation of the Bund are not to be 
restricted by any territorial limits. Consequently, complete 
separation and demarcation of the Jewish and non-Jewish 
proletariat of Russia is not only here effected to the end with 
absolute consistency, but is endorsed by what may be called a 
notarial agreement, by “Rules,” by a “basic” law (see § 12 of the 
draft). Such “outrageous” facts as the audacious appeal of the 
Ekaterinoslav Committee of the Party to the Jewish workers 
directly, not through the medium of the Bund (which had no 
special organisation in Ekaterinoslav at the time!), should 
henceforth become impossible, according to the idea of the new 
draft. However few the number of Jewish workers may be in a 
given locality, however far away this locality may be from the 
centres of the Bundist organisation, no section of the Party, not 
even the Central Committee of the Party, dare address itself to 
the Jewish proletariat without the consent of the Central 
Committee of the Bund! It is hard to believe that such a 
proposal could have been made, so monstrous is this demand 
for monopoly, especially in our Russian conditions, but §§ 2 
and 8 (footnote) of the draft Rules leave no doubts whatever on 
this score. The desire of the Bund to shift still farther away from 
the Russian comrades is apparent not only in each clause of the 
draft, but is also expressed in other resolutions of the congress. 
For example, the Fifth Congress has resolved to publish once a 
month Posledniye Izvestia, issued by the Foreign Committee of 
the Bund, “in the form of a newspaper which would explain the 
pro grammatic and tactical position of the Bund.” We shall be 
looking forward with impatience and interest to an explanation 
of this position. The congress has annulled the resolution of the 
Fourth Congress on work in the south. It is known that the 
Fourth Congress of the Bund decided that “separate 
committees of the Bund shall not be set up” in the towns and 
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cities in the south, where the Jewish organisations are included 
in the Party committees. The reversal of this decision is a big 
step towards further isolation, a direct challenge to the 
comrades from the south, who have been working and wanted 
to work among the Jewish proletariat, while remaining 
inseparably connected with the local proletariat as a whole. “He 
who says A must say B”; one who has adopted the standpoint 
of nationalism naturally arrives at the desire to erect a Chinese 
Wall around his nationality, his national working—class 
movement; he is unembarrassed even by the fact that it would 
mean building separate walls in each city, in each little town 
and village, unembarrassed even by the fact that by his tactics 
of division and dismemberment he is reducing to nil the great 
call for the rallying and unity of the proletarians of all nations, 
all races and all languages. And what bitter mockery sounds in 
the resolution of the same Fifth Congress of the Fund on 
pogroms, which expresses the “confidence that only the joint 
struggle of the proletarians of all nationalities will abolish the 
conditions giving rise to events similar to those at Kishinev” [1] 
(italics ours). How false these words about joint struggle sound 
when we are treated at the very same time to “Rules” which not 
only keep the joint fighters far apart, but strengthen this 
separation and alienation through organisational means! I 
should like very much to give the Bund nationalists a piece of 
advice: learn from those Odessa workers who went on a joint 
strike and attended joint meetings and joint demonstrations, 
without first asking (ah, the audacity!) for the “consent” of the 
Central Committee of the Bund for an appeal to the Jewish 
nation, and who reassured the shopkeepers with the words (see 
Iskra, No. 45): “Have no fear, have no fear, this is not Kishinev 
for you, what we want is something else, we have neither Jews 
nor Russians in our midst, we are all workers, life is equally 
hard for us all.” Let the comrades of the Bund ponder over these 
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words if it is not too late; let them think-well about whether 
they are going! 


Notes 


[1] The reference is to the Jewish pogrom organised in Kishinev 
by the tsarist government and the Black Hundreds in April 
1903. 
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Maximum Brazenness and Minimum Logic 
Iskra, No. 49, October 1, 1903. 


In our 46th issue we reprinted the resolution of the Fifth 
Congress of the Bund on the position of the Bund in the 
R.S.D.L.P., and gave our opinion of it. The Foreign Committee 
of the Bund replies at great length and with great heat in its 
leaflet of September 9 (22). The most material part of this angry 
reply is the following phenomenal revelation: “In addition to 
its maximum Rules [sic!], the Fifth Congress of the Bund also 
drew up minimum Rules’; and these minimum Rules are 
quoted in full, it being explained in two notes, moreover, that 
“the rejection of autonomy” and the demand that other sections 
of the Party appeal to the Jewish proletariat only with the 
sanction of the Bund Central Committee “must be put forward 
as an ultimatum”. Thus decided the Fifth Congress of the Bund. 


Charming, is it not? The Bund Congress draws up two sets of 
Rules simultaneously, defining simultaneously both its 
maximum and minimum desires or demands. The mini mum it 
prudently (oh, so prudently!) tucks away in its pocket. Only the 
maximum is published (in the leaflet of August 7[20]), and it is 
publicly announced, clearly and explicitly, that this maximum 
draft is “to be submitted to the Second Congress of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party as the basis for the discussion 
[mark that! I of the Bund’s position in the Party”. The Bund’s 
opponents, naturally, attack this maximum with the utmost 
vehemence, just because it is the maximum, the “last word” [1] 
of the trend they condemn. Thereupon, a month later, these 
people, without the slightest embarrassment, pull the 
“minimum out of their pocket, and add the ominous word: 


“yltimatum"! 


That is a positive last price, not a “last word”.... Only is it really 


your last, gentlemen? Perhaps you’ve got a minimal minimum 
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in another pocket? Perhaps in another month or so we shall be 
seeing that? 


We very much fear that the Bundists do not quite realise all the 
“beauty” of this maximum and minimum. Why, how else can 
you haggle than by asking an exorbitant price, then knocking 
off 75 per cent and declaring, “That’s my last price"? Why, is 
there any difference between haggling and politics? 


There is, gentlemen, we make bold to assure you. Firstly, in 
politics some parties adhere systematically to certain principles, 
and it is indecent to haggle over principles. Secondly, when 
people who claim to belong to a party regard certain of their 
demands as an ultimatum, that is, as the very condition of their 
membership in the party, political honesty requires that they 
should not conceal the fact, should not tuck it away “for the 
time being” in their pocket, but, on the contrary, should say so 
openly and definitely right from the start. 


We have been preaching these simple truths to the Bundists for 
a long time. As early as February (in our 33rd issue) we wrote 
that it was stupid and unbefitting to play hide-and-seek, and 
that the Bund had acted separately (in issuing its statement 
about the Organising Committee) because it wanted to act as a 
contracting party and present terms to the Party as a whole.* [* 
See present edition, Vol. 6, pp. 310-25.—Ed. ] For this opinion 
we were ,drenched with a whole bucketful of specifically 
Bundist (one might with equal justice say, specifically fish- 
market) abuse, yet events have now shown that we were right. 
It is indeed as a contracting party that the Bund comes forward 
in the decisions of its Fifth Congress, presenting outright 
ultimatums to the Party as a whole! That is just what we have 
been trying all along to get the Bundists to admit, by showing 
that it followed inevitably from the position they had taken up; 
they angrily protested, dodged, and wriggled, but in the end 
were obliged after all to produce their minimum 
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That is funny; but funnier still is the fact that the Bund 
continues to wriggle even now, continues to talk about the 
“falsity” of “Iskra’s old, generally known fabrication to the 
effect that the Bund wants to form a federal alliance with the 
Russian Party”. That is a lying fabrication, it claims, because 
Paragraph I of the Rules proposed by the Bund distinctly 
speaks of its desire to be a component element of the Party, not 


to form an alliance with it. 


Very good, gentlemen! But does not this same paragraph say 
that the Bund is a federated component of the Party? Don’t your 
maximum Rules refer throughout to contracting parties? Don’t 
the minimum Rules speak of an ultimatum, and make any 
change in their “fundamental clauses” contingent on the 
mutual consent of the component elements of the Party, neither 
the local nor the district organisations, moreover, being 
recognised as such for this purpose? You yourselves say that 
neither local nor district organisations, but only “integral 
elements of the same nature as the Bund” can be contracting 
parties. You yourselves mention by way of example that “the 
Polish, Lithuanian or Lettish Social-Democrats” might be 
regarded as such integral elements, “if they belonged to the 
Party”, as you sensibly add. But what if they do not belong to 
the Party? And what if the federation of national organisations 
which you find desirable is found undesirable and 
emphatically rejected by all the rest of the Party? You know 
very well that that is how matters stand; you yourselves 
expressly say you no longer demand that the whole Party be 
built on the basis of a federation of nationalities. To whom, 
then, are you addressing your ultimatum? Is it not obvious that 
you are addressing it to the whole Party, minus the Bund? 
Instead of convicting Iskra of a lying fabrication, you only 
convict yourselves of a minimum of logic in your subterfuges. 
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But look, the Bundists protest, in our minimum Rules we have 
even deleted the federation demand! This deletion of the 
“dreadful” word is indeed the most interesting episode in the 
famous transition from maximum to minimum. Nowhere else, 
perhaps, has the Bund’s unconcern for principles betrayed itself 
so naively. You are dogmatists, hope less dogmatists, we are 
told; nothing in the world will induce you to recognise the 
federal “principle of organisation”. We, on the other hand, are 
not dogmatists, we “put the matter on a purely practical 
footing”. Is it some principle you don’t like? Queer fellows! 
Why, then we’ll do without any principle at all, we’ll 
“formulate Paragraph I in such a way that it shall not be a 
declaration of a definite principle of organisation”. “The crux of 
the matter does not lie in the statement of principle prefacing 
the Rules, but in their concrete clauses, which are derived from 
an examination of the needs of the Jewish working-class 
movement, on the one hand, and of the movement as a whole, 
on the other” (leaflet of September 9 [221, p. 1). 


The naiveté of this argument is so delightful that one just wants 
to hug the author. The Bundist seriously believes that it is only 
certain dreadful words the dogmatists fear, and so he decides 
that if these words are deleted, the dogmatist will see nothing 
objectionable in the concrete clauses themselves! And so he toils 
in the sweat of his brow, draws up his maximum Rules, gets in 
reserve his minimum Rules (against a rainy day), draws up 
ultimatum No. I, ultimatum No. 2.... you are wasting time and 
effort, my friend. In spite of the cunning (oh, wonderfully 
cunning!) removal of the label, the dogmatist detects the federal 
principle in the minimum’s “concrete clauses” too. That 
principle is to be seen in the demand that a component element 
of the Party should not be limited by any territorial bounds, and 
in the claim to be the “sole”[2] representative of the Jewish 
proletariat, and in the demand for “representation on the Party 
Central Committee; in the denial to the Party Central 
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Committee of the right to communicate with any part of the 
Bund without the consent of the Bund Central Committee; in 
the demand that fundamental clauses should not be changed 
without the consent of the component elements of the Party. 


No, gentlemen, the crux of this matter of the Bund’s position in 
the Party does lie in the declaration of a definite principle of 
organisation, and not at all in the concrete clauses. The crux of 
the matter is a choice of ways. Is the historically evolved 
isolation of the Bund to be legitimized, or is it to be rejected on 
principle, and the course openly, definitely, firmly, and 
honestly adopted of ever closer and closer union and fusion 
with the Party as a whole? Is this isolation to be preserved, or a 
turn made towards fusion? That is the question. 


The answer will depend on the free will of the Bund, for, as we 
already said in our 33rd issue, “love cannot be forced”. If you 
want to move towards fusion, you will reject federation and 
accept autonomy. You will understand in that case that 
autonomy guarantees a process of fusion so gradual that the 
reorganisation would proceed with the minimum of 
dislocation, and in such a way, moreover, that the Jewish 
working-class movement would lose nothing and gain 
everything by this reorganisation and fusion. 


If you do not want to move towards fusion, you will stand for 
federation (whether in its maximum or minimum form, 
whether with or without a declaration); you will be afraid of 
being “steam-rollered”, you will turn the regrettable isolation 
of the Bund into a fetish, and will cry that the abolition of this 
isolation means the destruction of the Bund; you will begin to 
seek grounds justifying your isolation, and in this search will 
now grasp at the Zionist idea of a Jewish “nation”, now resort 
to demagogy and scurrilities. Federalism can be justified 
theoretically only on the basis of nationalist ideas, and it would 
be strange if we had to prove to the Bundists that it was no mere 
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accident that the declaration of federalism was made at that 
very Fourth Congress which proclaimed the Jews to be a nation. 


The idea of fusion can be discredited in practice only by inciting 
politically unenlightened and timid people against the 
“monstrous”, “Arakcheyev”[3] organisational plan of Iskra, 
which supposedly wants to “regiment” the commit tees and not 
allow them to “take a single step without orders from above”. 
How terrible! We have no doubt that all the committees will 
now hasten to revolt against the iron glove, the Arakcheyev fist, 
etc... But where, gentlemen, did you get your information 
about this brutal organisational plan? From our literature? 
Then why not quote it? Or from the tales of idle Party gossips, 
who can tell you on the very best authority all, absolutely all 
the details regarding this Arakcheyevism? The latter 
supposition is probably the more correct, for even people with 
a minimum of logic could hardly confuse the very necessary 
demand that the Central Committee should “be able to 
communicate with every Party member" [* See present edition, 
Vol. 6, p. 487.—Ed.] with the patently scurrilous bugbear that 
the Central Committee will “do everything itself” and “lay 
down the law on everything”. Or another thing: what is this 
nonsense that “between the periphery and the centre” there 
will be “lose Organisationen"?** [** Loose, broad organisations .— 
Ed.] We can guess: our worthy Bundists heard something, but 
did not know what it was all about. We shall have to explain it 
to them at length on some suit able occasion. 


But, worst of all, it is not only the local committees that will 
have to revolt, but the Central Committee too. True, it has not 
been born yet,[4] but the gossips know for certain not only the 
birthday of the infant but its whole subsequent career. It 
appears it will be a Central Committee “directed by a group of 
writers”. Such a tried and cheap method of warfare, this. The 
Bundists are not the first to employ it and most likely will not 
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be the last. To convict this Central Committee, or the 
Organising Committee, of any mistake, you have to find proof. 
To convict people of not acting as they themselves think 
necessary, but of being directed by others, you must have the 
courage to bring charges openly and be ready to answer for 
them to the whole Party! All that is too dear, too dear in every 
respect. Gossips’ tales, on the other hand, are cheap.... And 
perhaps the fish will bite. It is not pleasant, after all, to be 
considered a man (or institution) who is “directed”, who is in 
leading strings, who is a pawn, a creature, a puppet of Iskra.... 
Our poor, poor future Central Committee! Where will it find a 
protector against the Arakcheyev yoke? Perhaps in the 
“Independently acting” Bundists, those strangers to all 
“suspiciousness''? 


Notes 


[1] By the way, it is extremely characteristic of the Bund’s 
methods of controversy that this expression called down on our 
heads the particular wrath of Posledniye Izvestia.[5] Why the 
last word, it demanded, when it (the demand for federation) 
had been uttered over two years ago? Iskra was counting on 
the short memory of its readers!... Calm yourselves, calm 
yourselves, gentlemen! The author of the article called your 
maximum Rules the last word because that word was uttered 
two days (approximately) before No. 46 of Iskra, and not two 
years ago. — Lenin 


[2] “This word is of no significance,” the Bund now assures us. 
Strange! Why should a word that has no significance have been 
inserted in both minimum and maximum? In the Russian 
language the word has a perfectly definite significance. What it 
signifies in the present instance is a “declaration” of both 
federalism and nationalism. We would advise the Bundists, 
who can see no connection between nationalism and 
federation, to ponder this point. — Lenin 
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[5] Posledniye Izvestia (News) —a periodical bulletin issued by 
the Foreign Committee of the Bund from 1901 to 1906. 


[3] Arakcheyev, A. A. (1769-1834)—the powerful favourite of 
Paul and Alexander I, whose name is associated with a period 
of crushing police tyranny and jackboot rule. 


[4] Lenin says that the Central Committee “has not been born 
yet” out of secrecy considerations; actually, the Central 
Committee already existed—it had been elected at the Second 
Party Congress on August 7 (20), 1903. 
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To the Jewish Workers 
June 1905 
Collected Works, Volume 8, pages 495-498. 


In publishing the Report on the Third Congress of the 
R.S.D.L.P. in Yiddish, the Editorial Board of the Party Central 
Organ considers it necessary to say a few words in connection 
with this publication. 


The conditions under which the class-conscious proletariat of 
the whole world lives tend to create the closest bonds and 
increasing unity in the systematic Social-Democratic struggle of 
the workers of the various nationalities. The great slogan 
“Workers of all countries, unite I”, which was proclaimed for 
the first time more than half a century ago, has now become 
more than the slogan of just the Social-Democratic parties of the 
different countries. This slogan is being increasingly embodied 
both in the unification of the tactics of international Social- 
Democracy and in the building of organisational unity among 
the proletarians of the various nationalities who are struggling 
under the yoke of one and the same despotic state for freedom 
and socialism. 


In Russia the workers of all nationalities, especially those of 
non-Russian nationality, endure an economic and _ political 
oppression such as obtains in no other country. The Jewish 
workers, as a disfranchised nationality, not only suffer general 
economic and political oppression, but they also suffer under 
the yoke which deprives them of elementary civic rights. The 
heavier this yoke, the greater the need for the closest possible 
unity among the proletarians of the different nationalities; for 
without such unity a victorious struggle against the general 
oppression is impossible. The more the predatory tsarist 
autocracy strives to sow the seeds of discord, distrust and 
enmity among the nationalities it oppresses, the more 
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abominable its policy of inciting the ignorant masses to savage 
pogroms becomes, the more does the duty devolve upon us, the 
Social-Democrats, to rally the isolated Social-Democratic 
parties of the different nationalities into a single Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party. 


The First Congress of our Party, held in the spring of 1898, set 
itself the aim of establishing such unity. To dispel any idea of 
its being national in character, the Party called itself 
“Rossiiskaya” and not “Russkaya”’.[1] The organisation of 
Jewish workers—the Bund—affiliated with the Party as an 
autonomous section. Unfortunately, from that moment the 
unity of the Jewish and non-Jewish Social-Democrats within the 
single party was destroyed. Nationalist ideas began to spread 
among the leading members of the Bund, ideas which are in 
sharp contradiction to the entire world view of Social- 
Democracy. Instead of trying to draw the Jewish and the non- 
Jewish workers closer together, the Bund embarked upon a 
policy of weaning the former away from the latter; at its 
congresses it claimed a separate existence for the Jews as a 
nation. Instead of carrying on the work begun by the First 
Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Party towards still 
closer unity between the Bund and the Party, the Bund moved 
a step away from the Party. First, it withdrew from the united 
organisation of the R.S.D.L.P. abroad and set up an 
independent organisation abroad; later, it withdrew from the 
R.S.D.L.P. as well, when the Second Congress of our Party in 
1903 refused by a considerable majority to recognise the Bund 
as sole representative of the Jewish proletariat. The Bund held 
to its position, claiming not only that it was the sole 
representative of the Jewish proletariat, but that no territorial 
limits were set to its activities. Naturally, the Second Congress 
of the R.S.D.L.P. could not accept such conditions, since in a 
number of regions, as, for instance, in South Russia, the 
organised Jewish proletariat constitutes part of the general 
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Party organisation. Ignoring that stand, the Bund withdrew 
from the Party and thereby broke the unity of the Social- 
Democratic proletariat, despite the work that had been carried 
out in common at the Second Congress, and despite the Party 
Programme and Rules. 


At its Second and Third Congresses the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party expressed its firm conviction that the 
Bund’s withdrawal from the Party was a grave and deplorable 
mistake on its part. The Bund’s mistake is a result of its basically 
untenable nationalist views; the result of its groundless claim 
to be the sole, monopolistic representative of the Jewish 
proletariat, from which the federalist principle of organisation 
necessarily derives; the result of its Long-standing policy of 
keeping aloof and separate from the Party. We are convinced 
that this mistake must be rectified and that it will be rectified as 
the movement continues to grow. We consider ourselves 
ideologically at one with the Jewish Social-Democratic 
proletariat. After the Second Congress our Central Committee 
pursued a non-nationalist policy; it took pains that such 
committees should be set up (Polesye, North-Western) as 
would unite all the local workers, Jewish as well as non-Jewish, 
into a single whole. At the Third Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. a 
resolution was adopted providing for the publication of 
literature in Yiddish. In fulfilment of that resolution we are now 
issuing a complete translation into Yiddish of the Report on the 
Third Congress of the R.S.D.L.P., which has appeared in 
Russian. The Report will show the Jewish workers—both those 
who are now in our Party and those who are temporarily out of 
it—how our Party is progressing. The Report will show the 
Jewish workers that our Party is already emerging from the 
internal crisis from which it has been suffering since the Second 
Congress. It will show them what the actual aspirations of our 
Party are and what its attitude is towards the Social-Democratic 
parties and organisations of the other nationalities, as well as 
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the attitude of the entire Party and its central body to its 
component parts. Finally, it will show them—and this is most 
important—the tactical directives that were drawn up by the 
Third Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. with regard to the policy of the 
entire class-conscious proletariat in the present revolutionary 
situation. 


Comrades! The hour of political struggle against the tsarist 
autocracy is drawing near—the struggle of the proletariat for 
the freedom of all classes and peoples in Russia, for the 
freedom of the proletarian drive towards socialism. Terrible 
trials are in store for us. The outcome of the revolution in Russia 
depends on our class-consciousness and preparedness, on our 
unity and determination. Let us set to work then with greater 
boldness and greater unity, let us do all in our power for the 
proletarians of the different nationalities to march to freedom 
under the leadership of a really united Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party. 


Editorial Board of the Central Organ of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party 


Notes 


[1] The adjective Russkaya (Russian) pertains to nationality, 
Rossiiskaya (Russian) pertains to Russia as a country. — Ed. 


[2] The document is an editorial preface to the pamphlet Report 
on the Third Congress of the R.S.D.L.P., published in Yiddish 
in 1905. 
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Account of the Second Congress of the R.S.D.L.P 
Collected Works, publisher, Volume 7, pages 15-34. 


This account is intended for personal acquaintances only, and 
therefore to read it without the consent of the author (Lenin) is 
tantamount to reading other people’s letters. 


In order to make what follows more intelligible, I shall first say 
a few words about the composition of the Congress, although 
it will mean anticipating somewhat. The number of votes at the 
Congress was fifty-one (thirty-three delegates with one vote 
each, and nine with two, nine “double-handers"). [8] There 
were ten delegates, if I am not mistaken, with a deliberative 
voice but no vote; that is, fifty-two persons in all. The political 
grouping of these votes, as revealed during the entire course of 
the Congress, was as follows: five Bundists,[9] three Rabocheye 
Dyelo-ists [10] (two from the Union of Russian Social- 
Democrats Abroad[11] and one from the St. Petersburg League 
of Struggle[12] four Yuzhny Rabochy-ists (two from the 
Yuzhny Rabochy group[13] and two from the Kharkov 
Committee, which sided solidly with Yuzhny Rabochy), six 
indecisive or waverers (the “Marsh”, as they were called by all 
the Iskra-ists[14]—in jest, of course), and, lastly, about thirty- 
three Iskra-ists who were more or less firm and consistent in 
their Iskra-ism. These thirty- three Iskra-ists, who when they 
stood together decided every issue at the Congress, split in their 
turn into two subgroups—a split that took shape finally only 
towards the end of the Congress: one subgroup, with 
approximately nine votes, consisting of Iskra-ists of the “soft or 
rather zigzag line” (or the female line, as certain wits called it, 
and not without reason) —Iskra-ists who stood (as will be seen 
later) for justice, for a middle course, etc.; and the other, with 
about twenty-four votes, consisting of Iskra-ists of the firm line, 
who upheld consistent Iskra-ism both as_ regards tactics and as 
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regards the personal composition of the central institutions of 
the Party. 


I repeat that this grouping took final shape and became quite 
clear only post factum, towards the end of the Congress (which 
held close on forty sittings!), and I am anticipating when I 
outline it at the start. I must also make the reservation that this 
grouping only represents the approximate numbers of votes, 
for on various minor issues (and on one occasion—on the 
question of “equality of languages”, of which I shall speak 
later—on a major issue too) the votes not infrequently split, 
some delegates abstaining, the groups intermingling, and so on. 


The composition of the Congress had been preliminarily 
determined by the Organising Committee,[15] which, under 
the Regulations for the Congress, had the right to invite to it in 
a deliberative capacity such persons as it might think fit. The 
Congress itself at the very beginning elected a Credentials 
Committee, which thereafter took charge of all matters relating 
to its composition. (Let me say in parenthesis that on this 
committee too there was a Bundist, who tried to take all the 
other members of it by siege, keeping them up until three 
o’clock in the morning, and who, even so, entered a “dissenting 


opinion” on every issue.) 


The Congress was marked at the beginning by the peaceful and 
harmonious co-operation of all the Iskra-ists; there had always 
been different shades of opinion among them, of course, but 
they had never manifested themselves as political differences. 
Incidentally, let us state in advance that the split among the 
Iskra-ists was one of the major political results of the Congress, 
and anyone who wants to acquaint himself with the matter 
should therefore pay special attention to all episodes even 
remotely connected with that split. 
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One rather important event at the very beginning of the 
Congress was the election of the Bureau, or Presidium. Martov 
was for electing nine persons, who would select three from 
their number to act as the Bureau at each sitting, and he even 
suggested a Bundist as one of the nine. I was for electing only 
three persons for the whole duration of the Congress, and three, 
moreover, who would “keep order”. The Bureau elected 
consisted of Plekhanov, myself, and Comrade T[16] (a firm- 
line Iskra-ist and member of the Organising Committee, of 
whom we shall have frequent occasion to speak later). The last- 
named, I might remark, was elected by only a narrow margin 
in preference to a Yuzhny Rabochy-ist (also a member of the 
Organising Committee). My difference with Martov over the 
question of the Bureau (a difference significant in the light of 
subsequent events) did not, however, lead to any split or 
conflict: the matter was somehow settled in a peaceful, natural, 
“homely” way, as most questions generally were settled in the 
Iskra organisation and the Iskra editorial board. 


Also at the beginning of the Congress, there was a meeting of 
the Iskra organisation (confidential and informal, of course) on 
the subject of its Congress mandates. This meeting likewise 
settled its business in a peaceful and amicable manner. I only 
mention this meeting because I think it significant, firstly, that 
at the beginning of the Congress the Iskra-ists worked together 
harmoniously, and, secondly, that they had decided to appeal, 
in doubtful and debatable cases, to the authority of the Iskra 
organisation (or, rather, of the Iskra organisation members 
present at the Congress); although the decisions of these 
meetings were not binding, of course, for the rule that “binding 
instructions are abolished” and that it was everyone’s right, 
and indeed duty, to vote at the Congress according to his own 
free convictions, without owing obedience to any 
organisation—this rule, I say, was recognised by all the Iskra- 
ists, and was loudly proclaimed by the chairman at the 
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beginning of practically every meeting of the Iskra 


organisation. 


To proceed. The first incident at the Congress to disclose that 
all was not well among the Iskra-ists, an incident that “set the 
scene” for the final drama (or tragicomedy?), was the celebrated 
"incident of the Organising Committee”. This must be dealt 
with at length. It occurred while the Congress was still engaged 
in constituting itself and discussing its Standing Orders (which, 
by the way, consumed a tremendous amount of time on 
account of the obstruction of the Bundists, who, deliberately or 
otherwise, never missed an opportunity to cause delay). The 
substance of the Organising Committee incident was that, on 
the one hand, that body had, even before the Congress opened, 
rejected the protest of the Borba group,[17] which demanded 
representation at the Congress, and had stood by this decision 
in the Credentials Committee; and, on the other hand, on the 
floor of the Congress this same Organising Committee 
suddenly declared that it was inviting Ryazanov in a 
deliberative capacity. The course of events in regard to this 
incident was as follows. 


Before the sittings of the Congress began, Martov confidentially 
informed me that a certain member of the Iskra organisation 
and of the Organising Committee (whom we shall call N[18]) 
had decided to insist in the Organising Committee that it invite 
to the Congress in a deliberative capacity a certain individual 
whom Martov himself could not describe otherwise than as a 
“renegade”.[19] (And it was true that this individual had 
inclined at one time towards Iskra but afterwards, within a few 
weeks, in fact, had gone over to Rabocheye Dyelo, even though 
the latter was already in a state of complete degeneration.) 
Martov and I discussed the matter and we were both indignant 
that a member of the Iskra organisation should do such a thing, 
knowing, of course (for Martov had warned Comrade N), that 
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it was a direct slap in the face for Iskra, yet not considering it 
necessary even to consult the organisation. N did in fact put 
forward his proposal in the Organising Committee, but it was 
rejected owing to the vigorous protest of Comrade T, who 
described the wholly unstable political character of the 
“renegade”. It is worth noting that Martov, as he said, could not 
even speak any longer to N, although they had previously been 
on friendly personal terms, so shocked was he by this action. 
N’s wish to put spokes in Iskra’s wheel was further revealed in 
his supporting a vote of censure passed by the Organising 
Committee on the Iskra editorial board; a censure which, to be 
sure, concerned a very minor matter, but which nevertheless 
aroused Martov’s profound indignation. Furthermore, 
information from Russia, also communicated to me by Martov, 
indicated a tendency on N’s part to circulate rumors of 
dissension between the Iskra-ists in Russia and the Iskra-ists 
abroad. All this disposed the Iskra- ists to be very distrustful of 
N; and on top of it all came the following. The Organising 
Committee had rejected the pro test of Borba; the Organising 
Committee members attending the meeting of the Credentials 
Committee (T and N) had _ both (including N!!!) likewise 
spoken in the most emphatic terms against Borba. Yet during 
an adjournment at one of the morning sittings of the Congress, 
the Organising Committee suddenly held a meeting of their 
own “by the window” and decided to invite Ryazanov in a 
deliberative capacity! Nwas in favour of inviting him. T, 
of course, was categorically against, declaring moreover that 
the Organising Committee had no right to make such a decision 
inasmuch as everything relating to the composition of the 
Congress had already been referred to the Credentials 
Committee specially elected by the Congress for the purpose. 
Of course, the Yuzhny Rabochy members of the Organising 
Committee the Bundist outvoted Comrade T, and the decision 
went through. 
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T reported this decision to the Iskra editorial board, which (not 
all its members were present, but Martov and Zasulich were) 
unanimously decided, of course, to take the field at the 
Congress against the Organising Committee, for many Iskra- 
ists bad already spoken publicly at the Congress against Borba 
and it was impossible to yield on this issue. 


When the Organising Committee (after the dinner interval) 
informed the Congress of its decision, T, in his turn, informed 
it of his protest. Thereupon a Yuzhny Rabochy member of the 
Organising Committee fell upon T and accused him of violating 
discipline (!), on the grounds that the Organising Committee 
had resolved not to disclose (sic!) this fact to the Congress. 
Naturally, we (Plekhanov, Martov and I) came down hard on 
the Organising Committee at that, accusing it of reviving 
binding instructions, violating the sovereignty of the Congress, 
and so on. The Congress supported us, the Organising 
Committee was defeated, and a resolution was adopted 
depriving the Organising Committee as a body of the right to 
influence the composition of the Congress. 


Such was the “Organising Committee incident”. Firstly, it 
finally undermined the political confidence of many Iskra-ists 
in N (and strengthened their confidence in T); secondly, it not 
only proved, but palpably demonstrated how shaky the Iskra 
trend still was even in a central and, as it seemed, super-Iskra- 
ist institution like the Organising Committee. It became clear 
that, besides the Bundist, the Organising Committee included 
1) Yuzhny Rabochy-ists with their own specific policy, and 2) 
“Iskra-ists who were ashamed of being Iskra-ists’, and that 
only some of its members were 3) Iskra-ists who were not 
ashamed of being such. When the Yuzhny Rabochy-ists 
expressed a desire to discuss this deplorable incident with the 
Iskra editorial board (privately, of course)—Comrade N, it is 
very important to note, expressed no desire at that time to do 
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so—the editorial board did discuss It with them, and I plainly 
told them that the Congress had definitely revealed an 
important political fact, namely, that there were many Iskra-ists 
in the Party who were ashamed of being Iskra ists and were 
capable, just to spite Iskra, of playing such a trick as inviting 
Ryazanov. So angry was | at this trick on N’s part, after he had 
spoken against Borba in the committee, that I publicly declared 
at the Congress that “comrades who have attended foreign 
congresses know what a storm of indignation is always aroused 
when people say one thing at committees and. another on the 
floor of the Congress”.[1] "Iskra-ists” who were afraid of being 
“reproached” by the Bundists with being “Iskra puppets”, and 
who for this reason alone played political tricks on Iskra, 
naturally could not inspire any confidence. 


The Iskra-ists’ general distrust of N grew immensely when 
Martov’s attempt to discuss the matter with him resulted in N’s 
announcing his resignation from the “Iskra” organisation!! 
Thereafter the N “affair” was taken up in the Iskra organisation, 
whose members were outraged by such a resignation, and the 
organisation held four meetings on the subject. These meetings, 
especially the last, are extremely important, for it was there that 
the split among the Iskra-ists, chiefly over the composition of 
the Central Committee, definitely took shape. 


But before embarking on an account of these meetings of the 
Iskra organisation (which, I once more repeat, were private and 
informal), let me say something about the work of the 
Congress. That work proceeded harmoniously for the time 
being, in the sense of all the Iskra-ists acting together, both on 
the first agenda item (the position of the Bund in the Party), and 
on the second (the programme), and on the third (endorsement 
of the Central Organ of the Party). The united stand of the Iskra- 
ists ensured a big and solid majority at the Congress (a compact 
majority, as the Bundists ruefully called it!), although here too 
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the “indecisives” (or “Marsh") and Yuzhny Rabochy-ists more 
than once displayed, on minor issues, their utter instability. The 
political grouping of not fully Iskra-ist elements at the Congress 
stood out more and more clearly. 


To return to the meetings of the Iskra organisation. At the first 
of them it was resolved to request N to give an explanation, 
leaving it to him to say before whom of the members of the 
Iskra organisation he wished to do so. I protested emphatically 
against this approach, demanding that the political issue (the 
Iskra-ists’ lack of political confidence in N at this Congress) be 
separated from the personal issue (the appointment of a 
commission to investigate the reasons for N’s strange conduct). 
At the second meeting it was announced that N wished to give 
his explanation without T present, although he did not intend, 
he intimated, to say anything about T personally. I again pro 
tested and refused to be present at an explanation at which a 
non-member of the organisation could demand _ the 
withdrawal, even for a moment, of a member, when it was not 
that member he was going to discuss. I considered this an 
unworthy manoeuvre and a slap in the face for the organisation 
on N’s part: N did not even trust the organisation so far as to 
leave it to it to determine under what conditions the 
explanation should be given! At the third meeting, N gave his 
“explanation”, which failed to satisfy the majority of those 
present. The fourth meeting was attended by all the Iskra-ists; 
but it was preceded _ byanumber of important episodes 
at the Congress itself. 


First of all, mention should be made of the “equality of 
languages” episode. It concerned the adoption of the pro 
gramme—the formulation of the demand for equality and 
equal rights in regard to language. (The programme was 
discussed and voted on point by point, the Bundists engaged in 
desperate obstruction, and practically two-thirds of the time of 
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the Congress was spent on the programme!) On_ this issue the 
Bundists succeeded in shaking the unity of the Iskra-ists, 
leading some of them to believe that Iskra objected to “equality 
of languages”, when actually all the Iskra editorial board 
objected to, was this illiterate, in its opinion, bizarre and 
superfluous formula. A desperate struggle ensued, and the 
Congress was split in half, into two equal halves (with a few 
abstentions): about twenty-three votes (perhaps 23-25, 1 do not 
remember exactly) were on the side of Iskra (and the Iskra 
editorial board), and as many were against. The question had 
to be postponed, it was referred back to the committee, which 
found a formula that the Congress adopted unanimous] 
y. The equality of languages incident is important because it 
once more revealed the shakiness of Iskra-ism, plainly and 
definitely revealed the shakiness both of the indecisives (it was 
then, if Iam not mistaken, that they were dubbed the Marsh, 
and by none other than the Iskra-ists of the Martov persuasion!) 
and of the Yuzhny Rabochy-ists, who were all against Iskra. 
Passions ran high and innumerable cutting remarks were flung 
at the Yuzhny Rabochy-ists by the Iskra-ists, especially the 
Martovites. One “leader” of the Martovites nearly came to 
blows with the Yuzhny Rabochy-ists during the interval, and I 
hastened to. resume the sitting (at the urgent request of 
Plekhanov, who feared a scuffle). It is important to note that 
among these twenty- three staunchest of the Iskra-ists too, the 
Martovites (i.e., the Iskra-ists who subsequently followed 
Martov) constituteda minority. 


Another episode was the struggle over Paragraph I of the 
“Party Rules”. This was already the fifth item of the 
Tagesordnung,[2] towards the end of the Congress. (Under 
Item 1, a resolution against federalism was adopted; under Item 
2, the programme; under Item 3, Iskra was adopted as the 
Central Organ of the Party;[3] under Item 4, the “delegates’ 
reports” were heard, part of them, that is, the rest being referred 
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to a committee, for the time at the disposal of the Congress was 
already too short—both funds and endurance had been 
exhausted.) 


Paragraph 1 of the Rules defines a Party member. The definition 
given in my draft was: “A member of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party is one who accepts its pro gramme 
and who supports the Party both financially and by personal 
participation in one of the Party organisations." In place of the 
words I have underlined, Martov proposed: “work under the 
control and direction of one of the Party organisations”. My 
formulation was supported by Plekhanov, Martov’s by the rest 
of the editorial board (Axelrod was their spokesman at the 
Congress). We argued that the concept Party member must be 
narrowed so as to separate those who worked from those who 
merely talked, to eliminate organisational chaos, to eliminate 
the monstrous and absurd possibility of there being 
organisations which consisted of Party members but which 
were not Party organisations, and so on. Martov stood for 
broadening the Party and spoke of a broad class movement 
needing a broad —i.e., diffuse— organisation, and so forth. It is 
amusing to note that in defence of their views nearly all 
Martov’s supporters cited What Is To Be Done?[4] Plekhanov 
hotly opposed Martov, pointing out that his Jauresist 
formulation would fling open the doors to the opportunists, 
who just longed for such a position of being inside the Party but 
outside its organisation. “Under the control and direction”, I 
said, would in practice mean nothing more nor less than 
without any control or direction. Martov won: his formulation 
was adopted (by about twenty-eight votes to twenty-three, or 
something like that—I cannot recall exactly), thanks to the 
Bund, which, of course, at once sensed a loophole and brought 
all its five votes to bear to secure the adoption of “the worse 
alternative” (that is precisely how a Rabocheye Dyelo delegate 
explained his motive for voting for Martov!). The heated 
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controversy and the voting on Paragraph I of the Rules once 
more revealed the political grouping at the Congress and 
demonstrated that the Bund+Rabocheye Dyelo could decide 
the fate of any issue by supporting the minority of the Iskra-ists 
against the majority. 


It was after the debate and voting on Paragraph I of the Rules 
that the fourth (and last) meeting of the Iskra organisation took 
place. The disagreement among the Iskra-ists over the personal 
composition of the Central Committee had already become 
quite clear and had caused a split in their ranks: one section 
stood for an Iskra-ist Central Committee (in view of the 
dissolution of the Iskra organisation and the Emancipation of 
Labour group[20] and the need to complete Iskra’s work), the 
other—for admitting the Yuzhny Rabochy-ists too and for 
predominance of Iskra-ists of the “zigzag line”. The first section 
was categorically against N’s candidature, the other in favour 
of it. It was in a last attempt to reach agreement that this 
meeting of the sixteen (members of the Iskra organisation, 
including, I repeat, those present in a deliberative capacity) was 
called. The result of the voting was: nine against N, four in 
favour, the rest abstaining. The majority, anxious nonetheless 
to avoid war with the minority, thereupon proposed a 
compromise list of five, including one Yuzhny Rabochy-ist 
(acceptable to the minority) and one militant member of the 
minority, while the rest were consistent Iskra-ists (of whom — it 
is important to note—one joined in the fight at the Congress 
only towards the end and was to all intents and purposes 
impartial, while the other two took no part at all in the fight and 
were absolutely impartial as regards personalities). Ten hands 
were raised for this list (then one more was added, making 
eleven) and one against (only Martov’s!), the rest abstained! 
Thus the compromise list was wrecked by Martov. After this, 
two “militant” lists, one from each side, were put to the vote, 
but neither secured more than a minority. 
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And so, at the last meeting of the Iskra organisation the 
Martovites proved in the minority on both issues; nevertheless, 
when a member of the majority (the above-mentioned impartial 
member, or chairman) approached them after the meeting in a 
last attempt to reach agreement, they declared war. 


The Martovites’ calculation was clear and sure: the Bundists 
and Rabocheye Dyelo-ists would undoubtedly have supported 
the list of the zigzag line, for during the month the Congress 
had been sitting all issues had become so plain and all 
personalities so clearly delineated that not one of the Congress 
delegates would have had any difficulty in deciding which was 
the better alternative, or the lesser evil. And for the 
Bund+Rabocheye Dyelo, of course, the zigzag Iskra-ists were 
the lesser evil, and always will be. 


After the meeting of the sixteen, when the Iskra-ists had 
definitely divided and war had been declared among them, 
meetings began of the two parties into which the Congress had 
split, that is, private and unofficial gatherings of all who 
thought alike. The Iskra-ists of the consistent line assembled at 
first to the number of nine (out of sixteen), then fifteen, and 
finally twenty-four, counting votes, not persons. This rapid 
increase was due to the fact that the lists of candidates (for the 
Central Committee) were already beginning to circulate, and 
the vast majority of the Iskra ists were immediately and 
permanently repelled by the Martovite lists because of their 
flabbiness: Martov’s candidates were people who had made a 
definitely bad impression on the Congress (by paltering, 
inconsistency, tactlessness, etc.). That in the first place; in the 
second place, when it was explained to the Iskra-ists what had 
taken place in the Iskra organisation, the bulk of them were 
drawn towards the majority, and Martov’s inability to stick to 
a definite political line became apparent to all and sundry. So it 
was that twenty-four votes were quickly and easily mustered 
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for the consistent Iskra-ist tactics, for the list of Central 
Committee candidates, and for electing a trio to the editorial 
board (instead of endorsing the old, ineffectual, and 
amorphous board of six). 


By this time the Congress had finished discussing the Rules, 
and Martov and Co. had once again (and not once, in fact, but 
several times) defeated the majority of the Iskra-ists with the 
generous assistance of the Bund+“Rabocheye Dyelo” —as, for 
example, over the question of co-optation to the central bodies 
(this question was decided by the Congress along Martov’s 
lines). 


In spite of having been thus impaired, the Rules as a whole 
were endorsed by all the Iskra-ists and by the entire Congress. 
But after the general Rules, the Congress passed on to the Rules 
of the Bund, and by an overwhelming majority rejected the 
Bund’s proposal (to recognise the Bund as the sole 
representative of the Jewish proletariat in the Party). I think on 
this issue the Bund stood alone against practically the whole 
Congress. Thereupon the Bundists withdrew from the 
Congress, announcing their withdrawal from the Party. The 
Martovites had lost five of their faithful allies! Then the 
Rabocheye Dyelo-ists too withdrew, after the League of 
Russian Revolutionary Social-Democracy Abroad[21] was 
recognised as the sole Party organisation abroad. The 
Martovites had lost another two of their faithful allies! The total 
number of votes at the Congress was now forty- four (51—7), 
of which the majority (twenty-four) were those of consistent 
Iskra-ists; the coalition of the Martovites with the Yuzhny 
Rabochy-ists and the “Marsh” resulted in only twenty votes. 


The Iskra-ists of the zigzag line were faced with the prospect of 
submitting —just as the Iskra-ists of the firm line had submitted 
without a murmur when Martov set out to beat and did beat 
them in coalition with the Bund. But the Martovites were so 
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unbridled that instead of submitting they set out to cause a row 
and a split. 


It was causing a row to raise the question of endorsing the old 
editorial board, for the request of even one of the editors would 
be enough to oblige the Congress to scrutinise the question of 
the composition of the Central Organ in its entirety, instead of 
confining itself to mere endorsement. It was a step towards a 
split to refuse to take part in the elections to the Central Organ 
and the Central Committee. 


First as regards the election of the editorial board. As I have 
already mentioned, what the Tagesordnung said, in Item 24, 
was: election of the central institutions of the Party. And my 
commentary on the Tagesordnung[22] (which commentary 
was known to all _ the “Iskra’-ists long before the Congress 
and to all the delegates at the Congress) said marginally: 
electionof three persons to the Central Orga 
n_ and three to the Central Committee. Hence it is beyond all 
doubt that the demand for the election of a trio originated 
within the editorial board itself and none of the editors 
protested against it. Even Martov and another Martovite leader 
defended the proposal for “two trios” prior to the Congress, 
before a number of delegates. 


Several weeks before the Congress, I personally informed 
Starover[23] and Martov that at the Congress I would demand 
the election of the editorial board; I agreed to the election of two 
trios, the idea being that the editorial trio would either co-opt 
seven (or even more) persons or would remain as it was (I 
specially stipulated this latter possibility). Starover even said 
outright that the trio would mean Plekhanov+Martov+Lenin, 
and I agreed with him—so clear had it been to everyone all 
along that these alone could be elected to the leadership. One 
had to be actuated by resentment and pique and lose one’s head 
after the struggle at the Congress to proceed after the event to 
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attack the trio as inexpedient and ineffectual. The old board of 
six was so ineffectual that never once in all its three years did it 
meet in full force. That may seem incredible, but it is a fact. Not 
one of the forty-five issues of Iskra was made up (in the 
editorial and technical sense) by anyone but Martov or Lenin. 
And never once was any major theoretical issue raised by 
anyone but Plekhanov. Axelrod did no work at all (he 
contributed literally nothing to Zarya[24] and only three or four 
articles to all the forty-five issues of Iskra). Zasulich and 
Starover only contributed and advised, they never did any 
actual editorial work. Who ought to be elected to the political 
leadership, to the centre, wasas clear as daylight to every 
delegate at the Congress, after the month it had been in session? 


To propose at the Congress to endorse the old editorial board 
was a stupid attempt to provoke a row. 


It was stupid because it was futile. Even if the board of six had 
been endorsed, one member of it (myself, for example) would 
have demanded that it be reviewed, that the relations within it 
be examined, and the Congress would have been obliged to go 
into the matter all over again. 


It was an attempt to provoke a row because non-endorsement 
was bound to be taken as an insult—whereas ina new 
election there was nothing insulting whatever. The Central 
Committee was being elected —why not the Central Organ too? 
There was no question of endorsing the Organising 
Committee—why should there be any of endorsing the old 
editorial board? 


Naturally, however, by demanding endorsement the 
Martovites provoked a protest at the Congress, the protest was 
taken as an insult, as an affront, as an attempt to oust them, to 
shut them out ... and all the bogy-tales began to be invented on 
which the fancy of idle gossips is now feeding! 
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The editorial board left the hail while the Congress discussed 
the election-or-endorsement issue. After a desperately hot 
debate, the Congress decided not to endorse the old 
editorial board. [5] 


Only after this decision was taken did the ex-members of the 
editorial board return to the hall. Martov then got up and, in his 
own name and that of his colleagues, declined to stand for 
election, uttering all sorts of dreadful and wretched words 
about a “state of siege in the Party” (for blackballed Ministers?) 
and “emergency laws against particular individuals and 
groups” (such as those who, in the name of Iskra, try to palm 
off Ryazanov on it, and who say one thing at committees and 
another on the floor of the Congress?). 


I replied to him by pointing to the incredible confusion of 
political ideas which had led to this protest against election, 
against the Congress making changes in official Party bodies.[6] 


Plekhanov, Martov, and Lenin were elected. Martov again 
declined. Koltsov (who received three votes) likewise declined. 
Thereupon the Congress passed a resolution instructing the 
two members of the editorial board of the Central Organ to co- 
opt a third, when they should find a suitable person. 


Next came the election of three members to the Central 
Committee—the name of only one of whom was disclosed to 
the Congress by the teller of the votes—and of the fifth member 
of the Party Council[25] (likewise by secret ballot). 


The Martovites, followed by the whole of the “Marsh”, would 
not hand in their ballots, and submitted a written statement to 
the Bureau to that effect. 


This was manifestly a step towards a split, towards wrecking 
the Congress and refusing to recognise the Party. Yet when one 
of the Yuzhny Rabochy-ists said in so many words that he 
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doubted (sic!) the validity of the Congress decisions, Martov, 
overcome by shame, controverted him, publicly declaring that 
he had no doubt as to their validity. 


Unfortunately, these well-spoken and loyal words have been 
contradicted by the actions and behaviour of Martov (and of the 
Martovites).... 


The Congress then entrusted the publication of the minutes to 
a Minutes Committee, and adopted eleven resolutions on 
tactical questions, viz.: 


1) On Demonstrations; 

2) On the Trade Union Movement; 

3) On Work Among the Sects; 

4) On Work Among the Student Youth; 

5) On How To Behave Under Interrogation; 
6) On Shop Stewards; 

7) On the 1904 International Congress in Amsterdam; 
8) On the Pberals (Starover’s resolution); 

9) On the Pberals (Plekhanov’s resolution); 
10) On the Socialist-Revolutionaries[26]; 

11) On Party Pterature. 


Then, after a brief speech reminding the delegates that the 
decisions of the Congress were binding, the chairman closed 
the Congress. 


Examining the behaviour of the Martovites since the Congress, 
their refusal to collaborate on the Central Organ (although 
officially invited by the editorial board to do so), their refusal 
to work on the Central Committee, and their propaganda of a 
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boycott—all I can say is that this is an insensate attempt, 
unworthy of Party members, to disrupt the Party—and why? 
Only because they are dissatisfied with the composition of the 
central bodies; for, speaking objectively, it was only over this 
that our ways parted, while their subjective verdicts (insult, 
affront, slurs, ousting, shutting out, etc., etc.) are nothing but 
the fruits of offended vanity and a morbid imagination. 


This morbid imagination and offended vanity are leading 
directly to the most disgraceful scandal-mongering, when, 
without yet knowing or seeing anything of the activities of the 
new central bodies, people spread rumours about their being 
“ineffectual”, about Ivan Ivanovich “ruling with a rod of iron” 
or Ivan Nikiforovich[27] with an “iron hand”, and so on. 


To try to prove that the central bodies are “ineffectual” by 
boycotting them is an unprecedented and _ unparalleled 
violation of Party duty, and no sophistry can conceal the fact: 
the boycott is a step towards disrupting the Party. 


The Russian Social-Democratic movement is in the throes of the 
last difficult transition from the circles to a Party, from 
philistinism to a realisation of revolutionary duty, from acting 
by means of scandal-mongering and circle pressure to 
discipline. 


Anyone who values Party work and action in the interests of 
the Social-Democratic labour movement will refuse to tolerate 
such wretched sophistries as a “legitimate” and “loyal” boycott 
of the central bodies; he will not allow the cause to suffer and 
the work to be brought to a standstill because a dozen or so 
individuals are displeased that they and their friends were not 
elected to the central bodies; he will not allow Party officials to 
be subjected to private and secret pressure through threats of 
non-collaboration, through boycotts, through cutting off of 
funds, through scandal-mongering and lying tales. 
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Notes 
[1] See present edition, Vol. 6, p. 484.—Ed. 
[2] Agenda. —Ed. 


[3] It is highly important to note that the Congress 
Togesordnung, adopted, on my report, by the Organising 
Committee and endorsed by the Congress, contained two 
separate items: Item 3: “Establishment of the Central Organ of 
the Party, or endorsement of such”, and Item 24: Election of the 
central institutions oi the Party”. WThen one of the Jioboeheye 
Dyelo-ists asked (in connection with Item 3) what it was we 
were endorsing, just a name?—we didn’t even know who the 
editors were to be!— Mer to v took the floor and explained that 
what was being submitted for endorsement was the Iskra tre 
n d, irrespective of persons, and that this would in no way 
predetermine the composition of the editorial board, for the 
election of the central institutions would follow under Item 24, 
and all binding instructions had been abolished. 


These words of Martov’s (on Item 3, be lore the “Iskra"-ists had 
split) are of the utmost importance. 


The explanation Martov gave fully accorded with our common 
understanding of the meaning of Item 3 and Item 24 of the 
Tagesor dnung . 


After Item 3 Martov in his speeches at the Congress actually 
employed, time and again, the expression: the ex-members of 
the Iskra editorial board. —Lenin 


[4] See present edition, Vol. 5, pp. 347-529.—Ed. 


[5] One Martovite made such a speech on this occasion that 
when he had finished a delegate called out to the secretary: 
“Don’t put a full stop, put a tear-drop!" Particularly fervent in 
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their championship of the old editorial board were the mast 


inveterate “Marsh” men. —Lenin 
[6] See present edition, Vol. 6, pp. 505-06.— Ed. 


[7] The Account of the Second Congress of the R.S.D.L.P., 
written at the time of the Bolsheviks’ bitter struggle against the 
disruptive, splitting activities of the Mensheviks after the 
Second Congress, played a big part in exposing the 
Mensheviks’ opportunist tactics and rallying the supporters of 
the majority. Until the publication of the Congress minutes (in 
January 1904) it was the only Party document dealing with the 
results of the Second Congress and the causes of the split in the 
Part.y. The ideas contained in it were further developed in 
subsequent articles, letters, and speeches by Lenin, and 
particularly in his book One Step Forward, Two Steps Back. 


[8] Lenin here gives the figures of voting rights as they stood at 
the time of the Credentials Committee report at the second 
sitting of the Congress, on July 18 (31), 1903. 42 voting delegates 
had arrived at the Congress by then: 33 with one vote each, 8 
with two votes each, and one of the two delegates from the 
Foreign Committee of the Bund also had two votes temporarily, 
pending the arrival of the other. After the arrival of this latter 
on July 22 (August 4), there were 43 voting delegates, 35 of them 
with one vote each and 8 with two. 


[9] The Bund (General Jewish Workers’ Union of Lithuania, 
Poland, and Russia), founded at a congress of Jewish Social- 
Democratic groups held in Vilno in 1897, was an association 
mainly of semi-proletarian Jewish artisans in Russia’s western 
regions. It joined the R.S.D.L.P. at the First Congress (1898) “as 
an autonomous organisation independent only in regard to 
questions specifically concerning the Jewish proletariat” (The 
C.P.S.U. in Resolutions and Decisions of Its Congresses, 
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Conferences, and Plenary Meetings of the Central Committee, 
1954, Part I, p. 14). 


The Bund brought nationalist and separatist tendencies into the 
Russian working-class movement. Its Fourth Congress, in April 
1901, voted to replace the autonomy relationship established by 
the First Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. by a relationship based on 
the federal principle. This congress of the Bund also declared, 
in a resolution on methods of political struggle, that “the best 
way to draw the broad masses into the movement is the 
economic struggle”. 


After the Second Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. rejected its demand 
to be recognised as the sole representative of the Jewish 
proletariat, the Bund withdrew from the Party. It rejoined in 
1900 on the basis of a decision of the Fourth (Unity) Congress. 


Within the R.S.D.L.P., the Bundists always supported the 
opportunist wing (the Economists, the Mensheviks, the 
Liquidators) and fought against the Bolsheviks and 
Bolshevism. As against the Bolsheviks’ programme demand for 
the right of nations to self- determination, they called for 
national cultural autonomy. During the First World War the 
Bund took a social-chauvinist stand. In 1917 it supported the 
counter-revolutionary Provisional Government and fought on 
the side of the enemies of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution. In the years of foreign military intervention and 
civil war the Bund leadership joined forces with the counter 
revolution. At the same time, the Bund rank and file began to 
show a change of heart and favour co-operation with the Soviet 
government. In March 1921 the Bund dissolved itself, part of its 
member ship joining the Communist Party on the basis of the 
general rules of admission. 


[10] Rabocheye Dyelo (Workers’ Cause) was an Economist 
journal, organ of the Union of Russian Social-Democrats 
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Abroad, published at irregular intervals in Geneva from April 
1899 be February 1902 under the editorship of B. N. Krichevsky, 
P. F. Teplov (Sibiryak), V. P. Ivanshin, and later A. S. Martynov. 
Nine issues (three of them double ones, thus making twelve) 
appeared in all. The editorial board of Rabocheye Dyelo was 
the Economists’ centre abroad. It supported Bernstein’s slogan 
of “freedom of criticism” of Marxism, took an opportunist 
stand on the tactical and organisational problems of the Russian 
Social-Democratic movement, and denied the revolutionary 
potentialities of the peasantry. The journal propagated the 
opportunist idea of subordinating the workers’ political 
struggle to the economic and glorified spontaneity in the 
working-class movement, denying the leading role of the Party. 
One of its editors, V. P. Ivanshin, also took part in editing 
Rabochaya Mysl, organ of the avowed Economists, which 
Rabocheye Dyelo supported. At the Second Congress of the 
R.S.D.L.P., the Rabocheye Dyelo-ists represented the extreme 
Right, opportunist wing of the Party. 


[11] The Union of Russian Social-Democrats Abroad was 
founded in 1894 in Geneva, on the initiative of the 
Emancipation of Labour group. The latter was at first the leader 
in it and edited its publications; but afterwards the opportunist 
elements—the Economist “younger group" — secured the upper 
hand. At the Union’s First Congress in November 1898 the 
Emancipation of Labour group refused to edit the Union 
publications; and at the Second Congress, in April 1900, it broke 
with the Union finally, withdrawing with its supporters from 
the Congress to establish an independent organisation called 
Sotsial-Demokrat. 


[12] The League of Struggle for the Emancipation of the 
Working Class, organised by Lenin in the autumn of 1895, 
embraced some twenty Marxist workers’ study circles in St. 
Petersburg and was beaded by a Central Group led by Lenin. It 
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was the first organisation in Russia to link up socialism with 
the working-class movement, going over from the propagation 
of Marxism among a small number of advanced workers to 
political agitation among the broad masses of the proletariat; it 
was significant because, as Lenin put it, it was the rudiment of 
a revolutionary party based on the working-class movement 
and directing the class struggle of the proletariat. 


On the night of December 8 (20), 1895, the League was dealt a 
severe blow: many of the leading members, headed by Lenin, 
were arrested. The first issue of its paper Rabocheye Dyelo 
(Workers’ Cause), all ready for the press, was also seized. 


While in prison Lenin continued to direct the work of the 
League; he helped it with advice, smuggled out coded letters 
and leaflet texts, and wrote the pamphlet On Strikes 
(unfortunately not found so far) and his “Draft and Explanation 
of a Programme for the Social-Democratic Party” (present 
edition, Vol. 2, pp. 93-121). 


Those of the old League members who escaped arrest helped to 
prepare and arrange the First Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. and to 
draw up the Manifesto issued in its name. however, the long 
absence of the League’s founders, who had been exiled to 
Siberia, and above all of Lenin, gave freer scope to the 
opportunist policies of the Economist “younger group” of 
Social-Democrats, who from 1897 on preached through their 
newspaper Rabochaya Mysl the ideas of mere trade unionism 
and Bernsteinism. Beginning with the latter half of 1898 the 
leadership of the League was in the hands of the extreme 
Economists of the Rabochaya Mysl persuasion. 


[13] Yuzhny Rabochy (Southern Worker) was a_ Social- 
Democratic group formed in the South of Russia in the autumn 
of 1900 around an illegal newspaper of that name (the first issue 
was published in January 1900 by the Ekaterinoslav Committee 
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of the R.S.D.L.P., the twelfth and last—in April 1903). Among 
the members of the group and the editors of the paper were, at 
various times, I. K. Lalayants, A. Vilensky, 0. A. Kogan, B. S. 
Zeitlin, Y. Y. and Y. S. Levin, and V. N. Rozanov. 


In contrast to the Economists, the Yuzhny Rabochy group 
considered the proletariat’s political struggle, the overthrow of 
the autocracy, to be the prime task; they opposed terrorism, 
upheld the need to develop a mass revolutionary movement, 
and carried out extensive revolutionary activities in the South 
of Russia. At the same time, they overestimated the role of the 
liberal bourgeoisie and ignored the importance of the peasant 
movement. As against the Iskra plan of building a centralised 
Marxist party by uniting all revolutionary Social-Democrats 
around Iskra, the Yuzhny Rabochy group advocated a plan of 
restoring the Party by creating regional Social-Democratic 
associations. A practical attempt to carry out this plan was 
made through convening in December 1901 a conference of the 
Party committees and organisations of the South, at which a 
League of Southern Committees and Organisations of the 
R.S.D.L.P. was formed, with Yuzhny Rabochy as its press 
organ. The attempt proved impracticable (as was the group’s 
entire organisational plan), and following wholesale arrests in 
the spring of 1902, the League fell to pieces. In August 1902 
those Yuzhny Rabochy members who remained at liberty 
entered into negotiations with the Iskra editorial board about 
working together to restore Party unity. The group’s statement 
of solidarity with Iskra (published in No. 27 of Iskra, November 
1,1902, and in No. 10 of Yuzhny Rabochy, December 1902) was 
of much importance in consolidating the Social-Democratic 
forces. In November 1902 Yuzhny Rabochy joined with the 
Iskra organisation in Russia and the St. Petersburg Committee 
and Northern League of the R.S.D.L.P. in establishing the 
Organising Committee for convening the Second Party 
Congress, and they shared in that committee’s work. But in this 
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period too, the group did not adhere to the consistent 
revolutionary line and evinced separatist tendencies 
(proposing, for example, to set up another all-Russia 
newspaper in addition to Iskra). Lenin classed Yuzhny Rabochy 
among the organisations “which, while verbally recognising 
Iskra as the leading organ, actually pursued plans of their own 
and were unstable in matters of principle” (p. 211 of this 
volume). At the Second Party Congress the Yuzhny Rabochy 
delegates adopted a “Centre” position (that of “middling 
opportunists’, as Lenin called the “Centre"). 


The Second Party Congress voted to dissolve Yuzhny Rabochy, 
like all other separate, independently existing Social- 
Democratic groups and organisations. 


[14] Iskra (The Spark) was the first all-Russia illegal Marxist 
newspaper; it was founded by Lenin in 1900, and it played a 
vital part in building the Marxist revolutionary party of the 
Russian working class. 


It was impossible to publish the paper in Russia on account of 
police persecution, and while still in exile in Siberia Lenin 
evolved a detailed plan for its publication abroad. When his 
term of exile ended (January 1900) he at once set about putting 
his plan into effect. In February he negotiated in St. Petersburg 
with V era Zasulich (who had come illegally from abroad) on 
the participation of the Emancipation of Labour group. At the 
end of March and beginning of April, Lenin, Martov (Y. 0. 
Zederbaum), A. N. Potresov, and S. I. Badchenko held a 
conference in Pskov with the “legal Marxists” P. B. Struve and 
M. I. Tugan-Baranovsky; this conference discussed Lenin’s 
draft declaration of the editorial board of the all-Russia 
newspaper (Iskra) and theoretical and political journal (Zarya) 
on the programme and aims of these publications. Lenin also 
travelled to various cities (Moscow, St. Petersburg, Riga, 
Smolensk, Samara, Nizhni-Novgorod, Ufa, Syzran), 
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establishing contacts with Social-Democratic groups and 
individual Social- Democrats and obtaining their support for 
Iskra. In August 1900, when Lenin arrived in Switzerland, he 
and Potresov held discussions with the Emancipation of 
Labour group on the programme and aims of Iskra and Zarya, 
on possible contributors, and on the membership and location 
of the editorial board. These negotiations very nearly ended in 
failure, but finally agreement was reached on all disputed 
questions. 


The first issue of Lenin’s Iskra appeared in December 1900 in 
Leipzig; afterwards the paper was published in Munich, in 
London (from July 1902), and, beginning with the spring of 
1903, in Geneva. Considerable help in getting the paper going 
was afforded by the German Social-Democrats Clara Zetkin, 
Adolf Braun, and others, by the Polish revolutionary Julian 
Marchlewski, who was living in Munich at the time, and by 
Harry Quelch, one of the leaders of the British Social- 
Democratic Federation. 


The editorial board of Iskra consisted of Lenin, G. V. Plekhanov, 
Martov, P. B. Axelrod, Potresov, and Vera Zasulich. Its 
secretary in the initial days was I. G. Smidovich-Leman then, in 
the spring of 1901, the post was taken over by N. K. Krupskaya, 
who also conducted all Iskra’s correspondence with the Social- 
Democratic organisations in Russia. Lenin was actually editor- 
in-chief and the leading figure in Iskra. His articles in it dealt 
with all major issues in the work of building the Party and in 
the class struggle of the Russian proletariat, as well as with 
important developments in world affairs. 


Iskra became the centre around which the unification of the 
Party proceeded and Party forces were mustered and trained. 
Party committees and groups adhering to Lenin’s Iskra line 
were formed In many places in Russia (St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Samara, and others); and a conference of Iskra-ists held in 
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Samara in January 1902 founded the Iskra Organisation in 
Russia. The Iskra-ist organisations grew up and worked under 
the immediate leadership of Lenin’s associates and disciples— 
N. E. Bauman, I. V. Babushkin, S. I. Gusev, M. I. Kalinin, G. M. 
Krzhizhanovsky, and others. The paper played a decisive role 
in the fight for a Marxist party, in the defeat of the Economists 
and the unification of the scattered and isolated Social- 
Democratic circles. 


On the initiative and with the immediate participation of Lenin, 
the Iskra editorial hoard drafted the Party programme (the 
draft was published in Iskra, No. 21) and prepared the Second 
Party Congress, which was held in July-August 1903. By the 
time of the Congress most of the local Social-Democratic 
organisations in Russia had associated themselves with Iskra, 
approved its programme, tactical line., and organisational plan, 
and recognised it as their leading organ. A special resolution of 
the Congress noted Iskra s exceptional role in the struggle to 
build the Party and adopted the paper as the Central Party 
Organ. The Congress appointed an editorial board consisting of 
Lenin, Plekhanov, and Martov; but Mar- toy, who insisted that 
all six of the old editors should be retained, refused to serve on 
the board, in spite of the Congress decision, and Nos. 46-51 of 
Iskra were edited by Lenin and Plekhanov. Subsequently 
Plekhanov went over to the Mensheviks and demand ed the co- 
optation to the board of all the old Menshevik editors whom 
the Congress had rejected. Lenin could not agree to this, and on 
October 19 (November 1), 1903, he resigned his editorship, he 
was co-opted to the Central Committee and struck at the 
Menshevik opportunists from this position. Issue No. 52 of 
Iskra was edited by Plekhanov alone. On November 13 (26), 
1903, Plekhanov, acting on his own and in violation of the will 
of the Congress, co-opted all the Menshevik ex-editors to the 
editorial board. Beginning with issue No. 52, Iskra became the 
organ of the Mensheviks. 
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[15] The Organising Committee for convening the Second 
Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. was originally elected at the Belostok 
Conference held in March (April) 1902, but soon after the 
conference all the committee members but one were arrested. 
At Lenin’s suggestion, anew Organising Committee was set up 
at a conference of Social- Democratic committees held in 
November 1902 in Pskov. On this committee the Iskra-ists had 


an overwhelming majority. 


Under Lenin’s guidance, the Organising Committee carried out 
extensive preparatory work for the Second Congress. Draft 
Regulations for the convening of the Congress were adopted at 
a plenary session held in Orel in February 1903. Following this 
plenary session, members of the Organising Committee twice 
visited the local Party organisations with a view to assisting 
them in their work. With their participation, the local 
committees discussed the draft Regulations, after which the 
Organising Committee finally endorsed the Regulations and 
approved a list of the local organisations entitled under them to 
representation at the Congress. 


The Organising Committee prepared for the Congress a 
detailed written report on its activities. 


[16] T was the Bolshevik P. A. Krasikov (referred to in the 
Congress minutes as Paviovich). 


[17] Borba (Struggle) was a group of writers residing abroad, 
which considered itself part of the R.S.D.L.P.; it took shape as 
an independent group in Paris in 1901. Since it departed from 
Social- Democratic views and tactics, engaged in disorganising 
activities, and had no contacts with Social-Democratic 
organisations in Russia, the group was not allowed 
representation at the Second Party Congress. It was dissolved 
by decision of that Congress. 
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[18] N or NN was the Menshevik Yekaterina Alexandrova 
(referred to in the Congress minutes as Stein). 


[19] The “renegade” was I. V. Chernyshov: originally an 
Economist, he then went over to the Iskra organisation abroad 
but in April 1903 again deserted to the Economists. 


[20] The Emancipation of Labour group was the first Russian 
Marxist group; it was founded by G. V. Plekhanov in Geneva 
in 1883. Apart from Plekhanov, the members were P. B. Axelrod 
L. G. Deutscb, Vera Zasulich, and V. N. Ignatov. 


The Emancipation of Labour group did a great deal for the 
propagation of Marxism in Russia. They translated into 
Russian, published abroad, and distributed in Russia Marx’s 
and Engels’s Manifesto of the Communist Party, Marx’s Wage- 
Labour and Capital, Engels’s Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, 
and other works of the founders of Marxism; their work dealt a 
severe blow to Narodism. Plekhanov’s two drafts of a 
programme for Russian Social Democrats,written in 1883 and 
1885 and published by the group,were an important step 
towards the formation of a Social-Democratic Party in Russia; 
and his essays Socialism and the Political Struggle (1883), Our 
Differences (1885), and The Development of the Monist View of 
History (1895) played a big part in spreading Marxist views. At 
the same time, however, the Emancipation of Labour group 
were guilty of serious errors; they clung to certain remnants of 
Narodnik views, underestimated the revolutionary capacity of 
the peasantry, and overestimated the role of the liberal 
bourgeoisie. These errors were the embryo of the future 
Menshevik views of Plekhanov and other members of the 
group. The Emancipation of Labour group had no practical ties 
with the working-class movement. Lenin pointed out that it 
“only founded Social-Democracy theoretically and took the 
first step in the direction of the working-class movement” 
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(present edition, Vol. 20, “The Ideological Struggle in the 
Working-Class Movement"). 


At the Second Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. the Emancipation of 
Labour group proclaimed itself dissolved. 


[21] The League of Russian Revolutionary Social-Democracy 
Abroad was founded in October 1901 on Lenin’s initiative, 
incorporating the Iskra-Zarya organisation abroad and the 
Sotsial-Demokrat organisation (which included the 
Emancipation of Labour group). The objects of the League were 
to propagate the ideas of revolutionary Social-Democracy and 
help to build a militant Social-Democratic organisation. 
Actually, the League was the foreign representative of the Iskra 
organisation. It recruited supporters for Iskra among Social- 
Democrats living abroad, gave the paper material support, 
organised its delivery to Russia, and published popular Marxist 
literature. The Second Party Congress endorsed the League as 
the sole Party organisation abroad, with the status of a Party 
committee and the obligation of working under the Central 
Committee’s direction and control. 


After the Second Party Congress, the Mensheviks entrenched 
themselves in the League and used it in their fight against Lenin 
and the Bolsheviks. At the Second Congress of the League, in 
October 1903, they adopted new League Rules that ran counter 
to the Party Rules adopted at the Party Congress. From that 
time on the League was a bulwark of Menshevism. It continued 
in existence until 1905. 


[22] This refers to the explanatory comments Lenin appended 
to his draft agenda and Standing Orders of tile Congress, 
submitted by him under the title “Programme for the Second 
Regular Congress of the R.S.D.L.P.". 


[23] Starover— pseudonym of the Menshevik A. N. Potresov. 
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[24] Zarya (Dawn) was a Marxist theoretical and political 
journal published in Stuttgart by the editors of Iskra in 1901-02. 
Four issues appeared. 


The following articles by Lenin were published in Zarya: 
“Casual Notes”, “The Persecutors of the Zemstvo and the 
Hannibals of Liberalism”, the first four chapters of “The 
Agrarian Question and the ‘Critics of Marx'” (the Zarya title 
was “The ’Critics’ on the Agrarian Question"), “Review of 
Home Affairs’, and “The Agrarian Programme of Russian 
Social-Democracy”. Zarya also printed theoretical articles by 
Plekhanov. 


[25] The Party Council (1903-05), established under the Rules 
adopted by the Second Congress, was the supreme institution 
of the Party. The Council was to co-ordinate and harmonise the 
activities of the Central Committee and the editorial board of 
the Central Organ, to restore either of these institutions in the 
event of its entire membership no longer being able to function, 
and to represent the Party in relations with other parties. 
Convening the Party Congress was also the function of the 
Council, and it was obligated by the Rules to do so at stated 
intervals or at the demand of Party organisations together 
entitled to half of the votes at the Congress. The Council 
consisted of five members: two delegated by the Central 
Committee, two by the Central Organ, and the fifth elected by 
the Congress. The fifth member elected at the Second Congress 
was Plekhanov. Lenin was on the Council first as delegate of 
the Central Organ, then, after his resignation from the editorial 
board—as delegate of the Central Committee. After Plekhanov 
swung over to the Menshevik opportunists and they captured 
the Central Organ, the Council became a weapon in their fight 
against the Bolsheviks. Lenin battled consistently on the 
Council for Party unity, exposing the Mensheviks’ disruptive, 
splitting activities (pp. 145-87 and 435-43 of this volume). 
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Under the Rules adopted by the Third Party Congress, the Party 
Council was abolished. 


[26] The Socialist-Revolutionaries (S.R.s) were a_petty- 
bourgeois party formed in Russia at the end of 1901 and 
beginning of 1902 through the amalgamation of Narodnik 
groups and circles, with the newspaper Revolutsionnaya 
Rossiya (Revolutionary Russia; 1900-05) and the magazine 
Vestnik Russkoi Revolutsii (Herald of the Russian Revolution; 
1901-05) as its official organs.The views of the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries were an eclectic mixture of Narodism and 
revisionism; they tried, as Lenin put it, to “mend the holes in 
Narodism” with “patches of the fashionable opportunist 
‘criticism’ of Marxism” (see present edition, Vol. 9, “Socialism 
and the Peasantry"). They failed to see the class distinctions 
between proletariat and peasantry, glossed over the class 
differentiation and antagonisms within the peasantry, and 
rejected the leading role of the proletariat in the revolution. The 
individual terrorism which they advocated as the principal 
means of fighting the autocracy did great harm to the 
revolutionary movement, for it interfered with organising the 


masses for revolutionary struggle. 


The Socialist-Revolutionaries’ agrarian programme envisaged 
the abolition of private ownership of the land and its transfer to 
the village communes on the basis of equalized tenure, and also 
the development of co-operatives of all kinds. There was 
nothing socialist in this programme of so-called “socialisation 
of the land”, since, as Lenin pointed out, abolition of private 
ownership of the land alone cannot end the domination of 
capital and the poverty of the masses. The actual, and 
historically progressive, content of the Socialist-Revolutionary 
agrarian programme was a struggle for the abolition of 
landlordism; objectively that programme expressed the 
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interests and aspirations of the peasantry in the period of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution. 


The Bolsheviks exposed the Socialist-Revolutionaries’ attempts 
to masquerade as socialists, battled stubbornly with them for 
influence over the peasantry, and showed how harmful their 
tactics of individual terrorism were to the working-class 
movement. At the same time they were prepared, under certain 
conditions, to make temporary agreements with the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries in the struggle against tsarism. 


The heterogeneous class character of the peasantry was 
responsible, in the final analysis, for political and ideological 
instability and organisational disunity among the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and their constant vacillation between the 
liberal bourgeoisie and the proletariat. There was a split in the 
Socialist-Revolutionary Party already in the years of the first 
Russian revolution (1905-07): its Right wing formed the legal 
Labour Popular-Socialist Party, akin in its views to the 
bourgeois Constitutional Democrats (Cadets); the “Left” wing 
took shape as the semi-anarchist Maximal ist League. During 
the years of reaction that followed the 1905-07 Revolution, the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries were in a state of complete ideological 
and organisational breakdown, and the First World War saw 
most of them adopt the standpoint of social- chauvinism. 


After the victory of the February bourgeois-democratic 
revolution in 1917, the Socialist-Revolutionaries, together with 
the Mensheviks and Cadets, were the mainstay of the counter- 
revolutionary bourgeois-landlord Provisional Government, of 
which leaders of the party (Kerensky, Avksentyev, Chernov) 
were members. In face of the revolutionary spirit of the 
peasantry, the “Left” wing of the party founded at the end of 
November 1917 an independent Left Socialist-Revolutionary 
Party and, in an effort to maintain their influence among the 
peasant masses, formally recognised the Soviet government 
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and entered into an agreement with the Bolsheviks; but as the 
class struggle in the countryside developed, they set out to fight 
Soviet power. During the years of foreign military intervention 
and civil war, the Socialist-Revolutionaries actively supported 
the interventionists and white guard generals, engaged in 
counter-revolutionary subversion and plotting, and organised 
terrorist acts against Soviet leaders. After the civil war, they 
continued their anti-Soviet activities within the country and as 
white guard émigrés abroad. 


[27] Ivan Ivanovich, Ivan Nikiforovich—an allusion to Gogol’s 
Tale of How Ivan Ivanovich Quarrelled with Ivan Nikiforovich. 
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“Cultural-National” Autonomy 
Za Pravda No. 46, November 28, 1913. 


The essence of the plan, or programme, of what is called 
“cultural-national” autonomy (or: “the establishment of 
institutions that will guarantee freedom of national 
development”) is separate schools for each nationality. 


The more often all avowed and tacit nationalists (including the 
Bundists) attempt to obscure this fact the more we must insist 


on it. 


Every nation, irrespective of place of domicile of its individual 
members (irrespective of territory, hence the term “extra- 
territorial” autonomy) is a united officially recognised 
association conducting national-cultural affairs. The most 
important of these affairs is education. The determination of the 
composition of the nations by allowing every citizen to register 
freely, irrespective of place of domicile, as belonging to any 
national association, ensures absolute precision and absolute 
consistency in segregating the schools according to nationality. 


Is such a division, be it asked, permissible from the point of 
view of democracy in general, and from the point of view of the 
interests of the proletarian class struggle in particular? 


A clear grasp of the essence of the “cultural-national 
autonomy” programme is sufficient to enable one to reply 
without hesitation —it is absolutely impermissible. 


As long as different nations live in a single state they are bound 
to one another by millions and thousands of millions of 
economic, legal and social bonds. How can education be 
extricated from these bonds? Can it be “taken out of the 
jurisdiction” of the state, to quote the Bund formula, classical 
in its striking absurdity? If the various nations living in a single 
state are bound by economic ties, then any attempt to divide 
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them permanently in “cultural” and particularly educational 
matters would be absurd and reactionary. On the contrary, 
efforts should be made to unite the nations in educational 
matters, so that the schools should be a preparation for what is 
actually done in real life. At the present time we see that the 
different nations are unequal in the rights they possess and in 
their level of development. Under these circumstances, 
segregating the schools accord lug to nationality would actually 
and inevitably worsen the conditions of the more backward 
nations. In the Southern, former slave States of America, Negro 
children are still segregated in separate schools, whereas in the 
North, white and Negro children attend the same schools. In 
Russia a plan was recently proposed for the “nationalisation of 
Jewish schools”, i.e., the segregation of Jewish children from the 
children of other nationalities in separate schools. It is needless 
to add that this plan originated in the most reactionary, 
Purishkevich circles. 


One cannot be a democrat and at the same time advocate the 
principle of segregating the schools according to nationality. 
Note: we are arguing at present from the general democratic 
(i.e., bourgeois-democratic) point of view. 


From the point of view of the proletarian class struggle we must 
oppose segregating the schools according to nationality far 
more emphatically. Who does not know that the capitalists of 
all the nations in a given state are most closely and intimately 
united in joint-stock companies, cartels and trusts, in 
manufacturers’ associations, etc., which are directed against the 
workers irrespective of their nationality? Who does not know 
that in any capitalist undertaking—from huge works, mines 
and factories and commercial enterprises down to capitalist 
farms—we always, without exception, see a larger variety of 
nationalities among the workers than in remote, peaceful and 
sleepy villages? 
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The urban workers, who are best acquainted with developed 
capitalism and perceive more profoundly the psychology of the 
class struggle—their whole life teaches them or they perhaps 
imbibe it with their mothers’ milk—such workers instinctively 
and inevitably realise that segregating the schools according 
to nationality is not only a harm jut scheme, but a downright 
fraudulent swindle on the part of the capitalists. The workers 
can be split up, divided and weakened by the advocacy of such 
an idea, and still more by the segregation, of the ordinary 
peoples’ schools according to nationality; while the capitalists, 
whose children are well provided with rich private schools and 
specially engaged tutors, cannot in any way be threatened by 
any division or weakening through “cultural-national 


autonomy”. 


As a matter of fact, “cultural-national autonomy”, i.e., the 
absolutely pure and consistent segregating of education 
according to nationality, was invented not by the capitalists (for 
the time being they resort to cruder methods to divide the 
workers) but by the opportunist, philistine intelligentsia of 
Austria. There is not a trace of this brilliantly philistine and 
brilliantly nationalist idea in any of the democratic West- 
European countries with mixed populations. This idea of the 
despairing petty bourgeois could arise only in Eastern Europe, 
in backward, feudal, clerical, bureaucratic Austria, where all 
public and political life is hampered by wretched, petty 
squabbling (worse still: cursing and brawling) over the 
question of languages. Since cat and dog can’t agree, let us at 
least segregate all the nations once and for all absolutely clearly 
and consistently in “national curias” for educational 
purposes! — such is the psychology that engendered this foolish 
idea of “cultural-national autonomy”. The proletariat, which is 
conscious of and cherishes its internationalism, will never 
accept this nonsense of refined nationalism. 
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It is no accident that in Russia this idea of “cultural-national 
autonomy” was accepted only by all the Jewish bourgeois 
parties, then (in 1907) by the conference of the petty-bourgeois 
Left-Narodnik parties of different nationalities, and lastly by 
the petty-bourgeois, opportunist elements of the near-Marxist 
groups, i.e., the Bundists and the liquidators (the latter were 
even too timid to do so straightforwardly and definitely). It is 
no accident that in the State Duma only the semi-liquidator 
Chkhenkeli, who is infected with nationalism, and the petty- 
bourgeois Kerensky, spoke in favour of “cultural-national 


autonomy”. 


In general, it is quite funny to read the liquidator and Bundist 
references to Austria on this question. First of all, why should 
the most backward of the multinational countries be taken as 
the model? Why not take the most advanced? This is very much 
in the style of the bad Russian liberals, the Cadets, who for 
models of a constitution turn mainly to such backward 
countries as Prussia and Austria, and not to advanced countries 
like France, Switzerland, and America! 


Secondly, after taking the Austrian model, the Russian 
nationalist philistines, ie., the Bundists, liquidators, Left 
Narodniks, and so forth, have themselves changed it for the 
worse. In this country it is the Bundists (plus all the Jewish 
bourgeois parties, in whose wake the Bundists follow without 
always realising it) that mainly and primarily use this plan for 
“cultural-national autonomy” in their propaganda and 
agitation; and yet in Austria, the country where this idea of 
“cultural-national autonomy” originated, Otto Bauer, the father 
of the idea, devoted a special chapter of his book top roving that 
“cultural-national autonomy” cannot be applied to the Jews! 


This proves more conclusively than lengthy speeches how 
inconsistent Otto Bauer is and how little he believes in his own 
idea, for he excludes the only extra-territorial (not having its 
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own territory) nation from his plan for extra-territorial national 


autonomy. 


This shows how Bundists borrow old-fashioned plans from 
Europe, multiply the mistakes of Europe tenfold and “develop” 
them to the point of absurdity. 


The fact is—and this is the third point—that at their congress in 
Br\"unn (in 1899) the Austrian Social-Democrats rejected the 
programme of “cultural-national autonomy” that was 
proposed to them. They merely adopted a compromise in the 
form of a proposal for a union of the nationally delimited 
regions of the country. This compromise did not provide either 
for extra-territoriality or for segregating education according to 
nationality. In accordance with this compromise, in the most 
advanced (capitalistically) populated centres, towns, factory 
and mining districts, large country estates, etc., there are no 
separate schools for each nationality! 


The Russian working class has been combating this reactionary, 
pernicious, petty-bourgeois nationalist idea of “cultural- 
national autonomy”, and will continue to do so. 
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The Theory of Spontaneous Generation 
Proletary, No. 16, September 14 (1), 1905 


“Iskra has shown that a constituent assembly can be formed by 
way of spontaneous generation, without the aid of any 
government whatever, and consequently without the aid of a 
provisional government as well. Henceforth this terrible 
problem may be regarded as settled, and all disputes in 


connection with it must cease.” 


Thus runs the Bund statement made in No. 247 of Posledniye 
Izvestia, dated September 1 (August 19). Unless this is irony, no 
better “development” of Iskra’s views could be imagined. In 
any case, the theory of “spontaneous generation” has been 
established, the “terrible problem” has been settled, and 
disputes “must cease”. What a blessing! We shall now live 
without disputes about this terrible question, cherishing this 
new, recently discovered, and simple theory of “spontaneous 
generation”, a theory as clear as the eyes of a child. True, this 
theory of spontaneous generation was not generated 
spontaneously, but appeared to the common view as the fruit 
of cohabitation between the Bund and the new Iskra—but after 
all what is important is not the origin, but the value of a theory! 


How slow-witted were those unfortunate Russian Social- 
Democrats who discussed this “terrible question” both at the 
Third Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. and at the Conference of new- 
Iskrists: some of these discussed at length the question of a 
provisional government for the purpose of generating, but not 
spontaneously, a constituent assembly. Others (the Conference 
resolution) thought it possible that “the revolution’s decisive 
victory over tsarism may be marked” also by the “decision of 
some representative institution to call, under the direct 
revolutionary pressure of the people, a constituent assembly”. 
No one, however, not even the new Iskra’s Editorial Board, who 
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attended the Conference in full together with Plekhanov, could 
ever have thought up what '"Iskra’ has now shown”, and what 
the Bund has now summarised, confirmed, and christened with 
a magnificent name. Like all great discoveries, the theory of the 
spontaneous generation of a constituent assembly immediately 
sheds light on what was utter confusion. Now everything has 
become clear. There is no need to think of a revolutionary 
provisional government (remember Iskra’s famous dictum: let 
not the combination of the words “long live” and 
“government” defile your lips); there is no need to make the 
members of the State Duma give a “revolutionary pledge” to 
“transform the State Duma into a revolutionary assembly” 
(Cherevanin, in Iskra, No. 108). A constituent assembly can be 
generated spontaneously!! It will be immaculately brought 
forth-by the people themselves, who will not defile themselves 
with any “intermediary” by way of a government, even a 
provisional, even a revolutionary one. This will be birth 
“without original sin”, by the pure method of general elections 
with no “Jacobin” struggle for power, with no defilement of the 
holy cause through betrayal by bourgeois representative 
assemblies, and even without any coarse midwives, who 
hitherto in this profane, sinful, and unclean world had 
punctually appeared on the scene every time the old society 


was pregnant with a new one. 


Hail spontaneous generation! Let all the revolutionary peoples 
of all Russia now appreciate its “possibility” —and 
consequently its necessity to them as the most rational, easy, 
and simple road to freedom! Let a monument be speedily 
erected in honour of the Bund and the new Iskra, the 
spontaneous progenitors of the theory of spontaneous 


generation! 


But however much we may be blinded by the glaring light of 
this new scientific discovery, we must touch up on certain base 
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features in this sublime creation. Just as the moon is very badly 
made in Hamburg,[3] so too new theories are fabricated none 
too carefully at the editorial office of Posledniye Izvestia. The 
recipe is a simple one, long a favourite with people who could 
never be accused of harbouring a single original thought — take 
contrasting views, mix them, and divide into two parts! From 
Proletary we take the criticism of popular elections under the 
autocracy, from Iskra—condemnation of the “terrible 
problem”; from Proletary— the active boycott, from Iskra—the 
uselessness of insurrection as a slogan... “like a bee that gathers 
a fee from each flowering tree”. And the good Bundists are 
smugly preening themselves, rejoicing at the termination of 
disputes on the terrible problem, and admiring themselves: 
how superior they are to the narrow and biased views of both 
contending parties! 


It doesn’t work out, comrades of the Bund. You have shown no 
other “way of spontaneous generation” than that of the new 
Iskra. And as regards the latter, you yourselves have had to 
admit that “under the autocracy and against the will of the 
government, which holds the entire machinery of state in its 
hands”, elections of popular representatives can only be farcical 
elections. Do not abandon us half-way, 0 creators of the new 
theory; tell us in what “way” other than the new Iskra’s you 


Wh 


“visualize” “spontaneous generation”? 


In opposition to Iskra, Proletary wrote that the only people who 
will be able to conduct elections under the autocracy are the 
Osvobozhdeniye League, who will willingly call them popular 
elections.[1] The Bund replies: “This argument does not hold 
water, since it is beyond doubt that the autocracy will allow no 
one—not even the Osvobozhdeniye League—to conduct 
elections except within limits established by law.” We may 
respectfully remark: the Zemstvos, municipal councillors, and 
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members of “unions” have held, and are holding, elections. 
That is a fact. Their numerous bureau provide proof of it. 


The Bund writes: “We should not start agitation against the 
Duma and for an insurrection in general [!] since insurrection, 
as merely a means of effecting a political revolution, cannot in 
this case land not “in general”?] serve as a slogan for agitation. 
We can and must reply to the Duma by extending and 
intensifying political ‘agitation for a constituent assembly to be 
elected on the basis of universal, etc., suffrage.” To this we 
answer: in the first place, had the Bundists done a little 
thinking, or even simply consulted our Party programme, they 
would have seen that a constituent assembly, too, is only a 
“means”. It is illogical to declare one “means” suitable as a 
slogan, and another unsuitable “in general”. Secondly, we have 
already for a long time past repeatedly explained in detail that 
a slogan calling for a constituent assembly alone is inadequate, 
since it has become an Osvobozhdeniye slogan, the slogan of 
the bourgeois “compromisers” (see Proletary, Nos. 3 and 4[2] ). 
It is quite natural for the liberal monarchist bourgeoisie to gloss 
over the question of the method of convening a constituent 
assembly. For representatives of the revolutionary proletariat it 
is totally impermissible. The theory of spontaneous generation 
fully befits the former, but as regards the latter, it can only 
disgrace them in the eyes of class-conscious workers. 


The Bund’s final argument: “An armed uprising is imperative, 
and we must keep on preparing for it all the time. However, we 
are as yet unable to launch an uprising, therefore [!! there is no 
point in linking it up with the Duma.” To this we reply: 1) to 
acknowledge that insurrection and preparations for it are 
imperative and at the same time to turn up one’s nose 
contemptuously at the question of “combat squads” ("taken 
from the Vperyod arsenal”, as the Bund writes) means to defeat 
one’s Own purpose and reveal a lack of thought in one’s 
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writings. 2) A provisional revolutionary government is an 
organ of insurrection. This principle, which is clearly expressed 
in a resolution of the Third Congress, was accepted in essence 
by the new-Iskra Conference too, although, in our opinion, it 
was less aptly put (a provisional revolutionary government 
“emerging from a victorious popular insurrection”: both logic 
and historical experience show that it is possible to have 
provisional revolutionary governments as organs of 
insurrection which are far from victorious, or which are not 
completely victorious; moreover, a provisional revolutionary 
government does not only “emerge” from an uprising, but also 
directs it). The Bundists do not attempt to dispute this 
proposition, and indeed it cannot be disputed. To recognise 
that an uprising and preparations for it are imperative, and at 
the same time to demand the cessation of disputes about the 
“terrible problem” of a provisional government means to write 
without thinking. 3) The phrase about the formation of a 
constituent assembly “without the aid of any government 
whatever, and consequently, without the aid of a provisional 
government as well” is an anarchist one. It is wholly on a level 
with the famous Iskra phrase about “defiling” the lips by 
combining the words “long live” with “government”. It shows 
a failure to understand the significance of a revolutionary 
government as one of the greatest and finest “means” of 
effecting a political revolution. The paltry “liberalism” flaunted 
here by the Bund in emulation of Iskra (that is to say, we can 
manage without any government, even a provisional one!) is 
sheer anarchist liberalism. The formation of a constituent 
assembly without the aid of an uprising is an idea worthy only 
of bourgeois philistines, as even the comrades of the Bund 
realise. Moreover, an uprising without the aid of a provisional 
revolutionary government can be neither an uprising of the 
whole people nor a victorious uprising. Again and again we 
must state with regret that the Bundists’ conclusions do not 
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hang together. 4) If it is necessary to prepare for an uprising, 
such preparation must of necessity include the dissemination 
and explanation of slogans calling for an armed uprising of the 
people, the formation of a revolutionary army, and the 
establishment of a provisional revolutionary government. We 
must ourselves study new methods of struggle, their 
conditions, their forms, their dangers, their practical realisation, 
etc., and enlighten the masses on these matters. 5) The 
proposition: “we are as yet unable to launch an uprising” is 
wrong. The Potemkin events have proved rather that we are 
unable to prevent premature outbreaks of the uprising that is 
being prepared. The Potemkin sailors were less prepared than 
those on other ships, and the sweep of the uprising was less 
than it might have been. What is the conclusion to be drawn 
from this? First, that the task of preparing an uprising should 
include that of preventing premature outbreaks of an uprising 
that is being or has almost been prepared. Secondly, that the 
uprising now developing spontaneously is outstripping the 
purposeful and planned work we are doing to prepare it. We 
are unable now to restrain the insurrectionary outbreaks which 
occur here and there sporadically, disconnectedly, and 
spontaneously. So much the more are we in duty bound to 
speed up dissemination and explanation of all the political 
tasks and political requisites of a successful uprising. All the 
more ill-advised, therefore, are suggestions that an end be put 
to the disputes about the “terrible problem” of a provisional 
government. 6) Is the idea that “there is no point in linking up 
insurrection with the Duma” correct? No, it is wrong. To 
determine beforehand just when .the uprising should take 
place is absurd, especially for us who are living abroad. In this 
sense there can be no question of any “linking up”, as has been 
repeatedly pointed out by Proletary. But agitation in favour of 
insurrection and advocacy of the latter must of necessity be 
“linked up” with all the important political events which are 
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stirring the people. Our entire dispute now centres on the 
slogan of agitation which should be made the hub of our 
“Duma” agitation campaign. Is the Duma an event of that kind? 
Undoubtedly, it is. Will the workers and peasants ask us: What 
would be the best reply to the Duma? Undoubtedly, they will, 
and are even doing so already. How are we to reply to these 
questions? Not by referring to spontaneous generation (which 
can only be treated as a joke), but by explaining the conditions, 
forms, prerequisites, tasks, and organs of an insurrection. The 
more we achieve by such explanations, the more likely will it 
be that the inevitable insurrectionary outbreaks will be able to 
develop more smoothly and rapidly into a successful and 


victorious uprising. 
Notes 
[1] See p. 198 of this volume. — Ed. 


[2] “Revolutionary Struggle and Liberal Brokerage”, “The 
Democratic Tasks of the Revolutionary Proletariat”. See present 
edition, Vol. 8., pp. 492-93, 511-18.—Ed. 


[3] An expression from Gogol’s Diary of a Madman. 
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No Falsehood! Our Strength Lies in Stating the Truth! 
September 1905 

Collected Works, Volume 9, pages 295-299. 

Letter to the Editorial Board[3] 


"We are not strong enough to launch an uprising ... therefore 
there is no point in linking it up with the Duma ... a constituent 
assembly should be the battle-cry of our agitation.” That is what 
the Bund wrote, and no adequate reply was provided by the 
author of the article in No. 16.[1] 


These words of the Bund’s are an excellent reflection of 
philistinism within the Social-Democratic movement, 
philistinism in the sense of banality, the golden mean, 
insipidity, generalities, mediocrity (qualities that have always 
been characteristic of the Bund, which, as is known, played the 
part of an ideological parasite in 1897-1900, in 1901-03, in 1904, 
and now in 1905). 


That is the current view, the commonly accepted standpoint, 
“common sense” (“the triumph of common sense” in 


Osvobozhdeniye and “seeing the light”). 


This is a tremendous falsehood, the exposure of which is of the 
utmost import to the Russian revolution and to the class- 
conscious proletariat, as the only possible creator of a victorious 


revolution. 


We are not strong enough to launch an uprising; therefore we 
should not link it up with anything; therefore the slogan must 
not call for an armed uprising, but for a constituent assembly. 


It is just like saying: “Naked and unfortunate, hungry and 
tormented, we are unable to emerge from the swamp in which 
we are perishing, and ascend to the mountain top where there 
is light and sunshine, clean air and all the fruits of the earth. We 
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have no ladder, and without it we cannot ascend. We are unable 
to acquire a ladder. Therefore we should not link up our 
struggle for an ascent with the slogan of obtaining (respective, 
making) a ladder. Therefore our slogan should be ’To the 
mountain top, to the mountain top: there happiness and 
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deliverance, air and light, new spirit and vigour await us’. 


Since there is no ladder, without which an ascent is 
impossible—therefore you should not make the acquisition of 
a ladder your slogan, and work on making one—therefore the 
slogan should be: “Get to the summit; to the mountain top, 
there happiness, etc., await you!” 


“As ever, weakness had taken refuge in a belief in miracles,” as 
Marx said![4] 


Is it the weakness of the proletariat, or the weak thinking of the 
Bund and the new Iskra that is now taking refuge in a belief in 
miracles, in the belief that the mountain can be scaled without 
a ladder, in the belief that a constituent assembly is possible 
without an uprising? 


Such belief is that of the insane. Without an armed uprising a 
constituent assembly is a phantasm, a phrase, a lie, a Frankfort 
talking shop. 


The deceit and falsity of the Osvobozhdeniye trend, of that first 
bourgeois slogan in Russia to assume a broadly political, mass- 
political, popular form, consist in that very support of a belief 
in miracles, in the support of that lie. For the liberal bourgeoisie 
needs the lie, since to it that is no lie, but the greatest of truths, 
the truth of its class interests, the truth of bourgeois liberty, the 
truth of capitalist equality, the holy of holies of the huckster 
fraternity. 


This is its (the bourgeoisie’s) truth, for what It needs Is not the 
victory of the people, or the mountain top but a swamp for the 
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masses; it wants the bosses and money-bags to be seated on the 
backs of the common people; it needs not a victory, but a deal, 
a compromise with the enemy=a sell-out to the enemy. 


For the bourgeoisie this is no miracle”, but reality, the reality of 
treason to the revolution, not of the victory of the revolution. 


“...We are not strong enough to acquire a ladder ... we are not 
strong enough to launch an uprising.” Is that the case, 


gentlemen? 


If that is the case, then recast all your propaganda and agitation, 
begin to speak to the workers and the entire people in new and 
different words, in language framed in a new and different 
way. 


Tell the people: workers of St. Petersburg, Riga, Warsaw, 
Odessa, Tiflis ... we are not strong enough to launch a rising and 
be victorious in a rising. Therefore there is no point in thinking, 
no point in vain talking about a popular constituent assembly. 
Don’t debase grand words with petty subterfuges. Don’t cover 
up your weakness with a belief in miracles. Proclaim your 
weakness aloud to one and all—a fault confessed is half 
redressed. False rhetoric and false boastfulness spell moral ruin 
and lead unfailingly to political extinction. 


Workers! We are too weak to bring about an uprising and win 
victory in one! Therefore stop all talk about a popular 
constituent assembly, drive away those liars who speak about 
it, expose the treachery of the Osvobozhdeniye gentry, the 
“Duma enthusiasts”, the Constitutional-Democrats, and the 
rest of the vile crew, for it is only in word that they want a 
popular constituent assembly; actually they want an assembly 
directed against the people, one that will not constitute 
anything new, but will merely patch up the old, one that will 
not give you new garments, a new life, a new weapon for the 
great new struggle, but will give you only tinsel over your old 
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rags, only mirages and deceptions, popguns instead of rifles 
and chains instead of weapons. 


Workers! We are too weak for an uprising. Therefore, do not 
talk and do not let the Osvobozhdeniye prostitutes, the 
Constitutional-Democrats, and Duma supporters talk of a 
revolution; do not allow those bourgeois scoundrels to sully a 
great popular concept with their claptrap. 


We are weak? That means that we have no revolution, nor can 
there be one. That is not a revolution of the people, but 
swindling of the people by the Petrunkeviches and a pack of 
liberal lackeys of the tsar. That is not a struggle for liberty, but 
a bartering away of the people’s freedom in exchange for 
parliamentary seats for the Osvobozhdeniye League. That is 
not the beginning of a new life, but perpetuation of the old 
starvation and drudgery, the old stagnancy, and putrefaction. 


We are not strong enough to bring about an uprising, fellow- 
workers! We are not strong enough to rouse the people to the 
pitch of revolution! We are not strong enough to attain 
freedom.... We have only enough strength to jostle the enemy, 
but not to overthrow him, to jostle him in such a way that 
Petrunkevich will be able to take a seat beside him. Hence, 
away with all talk about revolution, liberty, and popular 
representation; whoever talks of these things without actually 
working at the ladder needed to attain to these things, at the 
uprising needed to win them, is a liar and a humbug, who is 
merely deceiving you. 


We are weak, fellow-workers! We are backed only by the 
proletariat, and by the millions of peasants who have started a 
scattered and unarmed struggle in their blind and ignorant 
Way. 


Against us are the entire Court clique and all the workers and 
peasants clad in soldiers’ uniform and[2] 
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To sum up. We are weak. Weakness seeks salvation in a belief 
in miracles. That is a fact which emerges from the Bund’s 
statements, from Iskra’s plan. 


But what is the fact, gentlemen? Is it the weakness of the forces 
of the proletariat of all Russia or the weak thinking of the 
Bundists and the new-Iskrists? 


Speak the truth: 


1) There is no revolution. There is only a deal between the 
liberal bourgeoisie and the tsar.... 


2) There is no struggle for liberty. There is only the bartering 
away of the people’s freedom. 


3) There is no struggle for popular representation. There is only 
representation for the money-bag. 


We are weak ... from this inevitably follows all treachery to the 


revolution. 


If you want a revolution, freedom, popular representation... 
you must be strong. 


You are weak? 
Revolution is for the strong! 
Our lot is to remain in rags. 
You are weak? 
Only the strong win freedom. 


The weak will always remain slaves. The experience of all 
history. 


You are weak? 


You will be represented by your masters, the slav-owners, 
the exploiters. 
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"Representation” is either conquest by the strong, or a scrap 
of paper, a hoax, blindfolding the one who is weak so as to dull 
his faculties... 


Starting from the end 


w) Who is weak? The forces of the proletariat, or the minds of 
the Iskrists and Bundists? 


x) Do you want a revolution? Then you must be strong! 


&) We must speak the truth: therein lies our strength, and the 
masses, the people, the multitude will decide in actual practice, 
after the struggle, whether we have strength. 


Have we strength? 

Or are we weak. 

w) Who is weak. 

Notes 

[1] See pp. 246-51 of this volume. — Ed. 

[2] This sentence is unfinished in the MS.—Ed. 

[3] The present draft of the article was not completed by Lenin. 


[4] See K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, Moscow 1958, 
Vol. 1, p. 251. 
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An Irate Reply 
Proletary, No. 20, October 10 (September 27), 1905. 


Our article, “The Theory of Spontaneous Generation” 
(Proletary, No. 16[1] ), has evoked an extremely irate reply from 
the Bund. The latter even ran short of its own supply of virulent 
words and borrowed some from Plekhanov, that well-known 
opponent of coarse polemics. What is the trouble? Why is the 
Bund so incensed? It is so because we, on the one hand, 
mentioned the possibility of there being irony in the Bund’s 
praise for Iskra, and, on the other hand, ridiculed the Bund’s 
solidarity with Iskra on a number of questions. It is such 
duplicity that the Bund imputes to us, accusing us of 
prestidigitation, etc., while maintaining complete silence about 
all our analysis of the Bund’s indubitably unironical and just as 
indubitably incorrect arguments. Why has the Bund 
maintained silence over this analysis of the crux of a question it 
has itself raised? That is because this analysis reveals the 
duplicity in the stand of the Bund itself, which, on the one hand, 
has renounced Iskra’s “Duma” tactics, and, on the other, has in 
dead earnest repeated a number of Iskra’s mistakes. What the 
irate Bund puts down to our duplicity should in fact be put 
down to the duplicity of the Bund’s own stand on the question 
of whether our slogan should be the convocation of a 
constituent assembly by a _ provisional revolutionary 
government, or by the tsar or by the State Duma, or whether it 
should be the spontaneous generation of this constituent 
assembly. 


We have shown that the Bund is all muddled on this issue. Till 
this very moment the Bund has not provided a straightforward 
answer. And if the Bund is now railing because we have held 
up a mirror to it, we can only answer by quoting the saying: 
“It’s no use blaming the mirror if....” 
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Report on the Unity Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. 
A Letter to the St. Petersburg Workers 

May 1906 

Collected Works, Volume 10, pages 317-382. 
The End of the Congress 


Armed uprising was the last question to be discussed more or 
less thoroughly and on principle at the Congress. The other 
questions were rushed through or decided without discussion. 


The resolution on fighting guerrilla operations was adopt ed as 
an addendum to the resolution on armed uprising. I was not in 
the hall when it was taken; nor did I hear from any of the 
comrades that the debate on this question was at all interesting. 
Besides, this is not a question of principle, of course. 


The resolution on trade unions and that on the attitude to be 
adopted towards the peasant movement were passed 
unanimously. In the committees which drafted these 
resolutions, the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks reached 
agreement. I will note that the resolution on the peasant 
movement contains an absolutely correct appraisal of the Cadet 
Party, and recognises insurrection as “the only means” of 
winning freedom. Both these points should be kept in mind 
more often in our day-to-day work of agitation. 


The question of amalgamating with the national Social- 
Democratic parties took up a little more time. Amalgamation 
with the Poles was accepted unanimously. So was 
amalgamation with the Letts, I remember: at all events it was 
accepted without much discussion. There was a big battle, 
however, over the question of amalgamating with the Bund. As 
far as I remember, this was carried by 54 votes, or there abouts. 
Those voting in favour were the Bolsheviks (nearly all), the 
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Centre, and the least factional-minded of the Mensheviks; It 
was agreed that the local guiding committees of the R.S.D.L.P. 
should be joint committees, and that all delegates to congresses 
should be elected according to the general procedure. A 
resolution was adopted which recognises the necessity of 
striving for centralist principles of organisation (we proposed a 
resolution, worded differently, but to the same effect, in which 
we stressed the practical significance of the concession we had 
made to the Bund, and urged the necessity of a steady effort to 
unite the forces of the proletariat more closely and in more up- 
to-date fashion). 


Some of the Mensheviks got quite heated over the 
amalgamation with the Bund, and accused us of departing from 
the principles laid down by the Second Congress. The best 
reply to this accusation is a reference to Partiiniye Izvestia, No. 
2. In that issue, long before the Congress, the Bolsheviks 
published a draft resolution proposing a number of further 
concessions to all the national Social-Democratic parties, even 
to the extent of “proportional representation in the local, 
regional and central bodies of the Party”.[1] In that same issue, 
No. 2 of Partiiniye Izvestia, the Mensheviks in reply to our 
resolution published a counter-resolution, in which there was 
not a single word to suggest that they disagreed with our 
proposal to make further concessions to the Bund and to the 
other national Social-Democratic parties. 


I think that this is the best answer to the controversial question 
whether it was the Bolsheviks who voted for the Bund for 
factional reasons, or the Mensheviks who for factional reasons 
voted against the Bund. 


The Party Rules were adopted very quickly. I was a member of 
the committee that drafted them. The Mensheviks wanted to 
raise the proportion of the Party membership necessary to 
authorise the convocation of an extraordinary congress to two- 
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thirds of the membership. Together with my Bolshevik 
colleagues, I then emphatically declared that the slightest 
attempt to curtail that minimum of autonomy and of rights of 
the opposition which had been recognised in the Rules adopted 
by the factional Third Congress would inevitably lead to a split. 
It is up to you, Menshevik comrades, I said. If you choose to 
remain loyal to the agree ment and respect all the rights of the 
minority, all the rights of the opposition,[2] then we will 
submit, we will elect our fellow-thinkers to the Central 
Committee and condemn a split. If you do not, then a split is 


inevitable. 


The Mensheviks agreed to come down from two-thirds to one- 
half. The Rules were adopted unanimously, including Clause 1, 
and the principle of democratic centralism. Only two points 
gave rise to disagreement. 


First, we proposed that a note be added to Clause 1, to the effect 
that members of the Party, on changing their place of residence, 
should have the right to belong to the local Party organisation. 


The purpose of this note was to preclude petty squabbling, the 
ejection of dissidents from the organisation, and the refusal of 
Mensheviks to accept Bolsheviks and vice versa. The Party is 
growing. It is becoming a mass party. Fighting for posts must 
stop. All flue leading bodies in the Party are elected bodies. The 
local organisation of the Party, however, should be open to all 
members of the Party. Only this will prevent the ideological 
struggle from being besmirched by organisational squabbles. 


In spite of our insistence, the Mensheviks rejected our note. But 
to prove that their intentions were loyal,they agreed to adopt 
the following resolution: “The Congress rejects this note solely 
because it considers it to be superfluous and self-evident” (Iam 
quoting from memory, as I have not found the text of this 
resolution in my notes). It is very important to bear this 
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resolution in mind in the event of any controversy and 


organisational friction arising. 


The second point on which there was disagreement was the 
relation between the Central Committee and the Central Organ. 
The Mensheviks carried the point that the editorial board of the 
Central Organ is to be elected by the Congress and that the 
members of the editorial board are to act as members of the 
Central Committee when questions of policy are discussed (a 
vague point which will probably give rise to 
misunderstanding). The Bolsheviks, referring to the 
melancholy conflicts between writers in the Russian and 
German[3] party press, advocated the appointment of the 
editorial board of the Central Organ by the Central Committee, 
the latter to have the right to dismiss the editors. In my opinion, 
the decision of the Mensheviks undoubtedly shows that there 
is something abnormal in the relations between the writers and 
the practical-political leaders in the Right wing of our Party. 


As a curiosity, I must mention that at the Congress the 
Mensheviks endorsed the resolution of the Amsterdam 
International Socialist Congress on the attitude to be adopted 
towards bourgeois parties.[4] This decision will go downin the 
history of our Social-Democratic congresses precisely as a 
curiosity. Are not all the decisions of international socialist 
congresses binding on the Social-Democratic parties of all 
countries? What point is there in singling out and endorsing 
one of these decisions? Who, has ever heard that a Social- 
Democratic party in any particular country has, instead of 
deciding its attitude towards a particular bourgeois party in its 
own country, taken its stand on the common attitude in all 
countries towards all bourgeois parties? Before the Congress, 
both the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks drafted resolutions on 
the attitude to be adopted towards the bourgeois parties in 
Russia, in the Year of Our Lord 1906. If there was no time to 
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examine this question at the Congress, then it ought to have 
been simply put off. But to choose this “middle” course of not 
examining the question of Russian parties, but of endorsing the 
international decision on the general question, was merely 
betraying one’s confusion to the world. It was like saying: as we 
haven't the brains to decide what attitude to adopt towards the 
Russian parties, let us at least repeat the international decision. 
This was the most inept and ridiculous way of leaving the 
question open. 


Yet the question is an extremely important one. The read er will 
find the draft resolutions of the Majority and the Minority in 
the appendix. We recommend those who are interested in this 
question (and which practical worker, agitator or propagandist 
is not?) to compare these drafts from time to time with the 
“lessons of the revolution”, that is, with the political facts about 
the life of various parties that experience in Russia today 
provides so amply. Whoever makes this comparison will see 
that the revolution is increasingly corroborating our appraisal 
of the two main trends among the bourgeois democrats: the 
liberal-monarchist (mainly, the Cadets) and the revolutionary- 
democratic trend. 


The Menshevik resolution, however, bears obvious traces of the 
helplessness and confusion which led at the Congress to the 
curious device of endorsing the international decision. The 
Menshevik resolution consists entirely of generalities, and 
makes no attempt to solve (or indicate a solution of) the 
concrete problems of political life in Russia. We must criticise 
all parties, says this bewildered resolution: we must ex pose 
them, we must state that there are no really consistent 
democratic parties. But how the different bourgeois parties in 
Russia, or the different types of these parties, should be 
“criticised and exposed”, the resolution does not know. It says 
we must “criticise”, but it does not know how to criticise; for 
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the Marxist criticism of bourgeois parties consists in a concrete 
analysis of the class basis of the different bourgeois parties, 
whatever it is. The resolution helplessly says there are no really 
consistent democratic parties. But it does not know how to 
define the different degrees of consistency of the Russian 
bourgeois-democratic parties that have already appeared and 
are appearing in the course of our revolution. The empty 
phrases and platitudes in the Menshevik resolution have even 
obscured the dividing lines of the three main types of bourgeois 
party in Russia: the Octobrist type, the Cadet type and the 
revolutionary-democratic type. And these our Right Social- 
Democrats, so ludicrously helpless when it comes to appraising 
the class foundations and trends of the various parties in 
bourgeois Russia, have the effrontery to accuse the Left Social- 
Democrats of “true socialism”, that is, of ignoring the 
historically concrete role of the bourgeois democrats! Now this 
is once again, indeed, laying the blame at someone else’s door. 


Ihave digressed somewhat from my main subject; but I warned 
the reader at the very outset that I intended to combine my 
report on the Congress with a few ideas about the Congress. 
And I think that in order to be able to appraise the Congress 
intelligently, the members of the Party must ponder, not only 
over what the Congress did, but also over what the Congress 
left undone though it should not have. And every thinking 
Social-Democrat is beginning to realise more clearly every day 
the importance of a Marxist analysis of the different bourgeois- 
democratic parties in Russia. 


The elections at the Congress took only a few minutes. 
Virtually, everything had been arranged before the general 
sessions. The Mensheviks took all five seats on the editorial 
board of the Central Organ. As for the Central Committee, we 
agreed to elect three persons to it, the other seven being 
Mensheviks. What the position of these three will be, as a kind 
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of supervisors and guardians of the rights of the opposition, is 
something that only the future can tell. 


Notes 
[1] See pp. 159-60 of this volume.—Ed. 


[2] I will remind the reader that in my pamphlet, Social- 
Democracy, and the State Duma (published together with an 
article by Dan), I pointed out before the Congress that the trend 
that remained in the minority must be ensured freedom to 
criticise the decisions of the Congress and freedom to agitate for 
another Congress (p. 8). (See p. 111 of this volume.—Ed.)— 


Lenin 


[3] The recent “affair” of the six editors of Vorwarts who made 
quite a fuss because they had been dismissed by the Executive 
Committee of the German Social-Democratic Party.” [5]— Lenin 


[5] On October 24, 1905, Vorwarts carried in its issue No. 249 a 
communication of the Central Executive of the German Social- 
Democratic Party of October 23, 1905, on the changes made in 
the editorial board of Vorwarts. Six editors who belonged to the 
revisionist trend in the Party bad been removed and persons 
belonging to the Left wing of the Party included in the renewed 
editorial board. Rosa Luxemburg had been assigned a key role 
in the paper. 


The opportunists launched a campaign in defence of the 
removed editors, but the Party rank and file approved of and 
backed the policy of the Executive. 


[4] The Amsterdam Congress of the Second International was 
held from August 14-20 (N. 5.), 1904. Its attitude to bourgeois 
parties was expressed in the resolution “International Rules for 
Socialist Tactics”. The resolution forbade socialists to enter 
bourgeois governments, and rejected co-operation between 
socialist and bourgeois parties. 
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The Climax of the Party Crisis 
Sotsial-Demokrat, No. 25, December 8 (21), 1911. 


Two years ago one could find statements in the Social- 
Democratic press about a “unity crisis” in the Party.[1] The 
disorganisation and disintegration of the period of counter 
revolution caused new re-groupings and splits, a new 
intensification of the struggle abroad, and many who lacked 
faith or who were weak-nerved lost heart in face of the difficult 
situation within the Social-Democratic Labour Party. Now, 
with the formation of the Russian Organising Commission 
(R.O.C.),[5] we are obviously approaching, if not the end of the 
crisis, then at any rate a new and decisive turn for the better in 
the development of the Party. The moment is, therefore, 
opportune to attempt a general review of the past period of 
inner Party evolution and of the prospects for the immediate 
future. 


After the revolution the R.S.D.L.P. consisted of three separate, 
autonomous, national, Social-Democratic organisations, and 
two factions that were Russian in the narrow sense of the word. 
The experience of the years 1905, 1906, and 1907, which were 
unprecedented for their wealth of events, demonstrated that 
these factions had deep roots in the trends governing the 
development of the proletariat, in its general way of life during 
this period of the bourgeois revolution. The counter-revolution 
again threw us from the heights to which we had already 
climbed, down into the valley. The proletariat had to re-group 
its ranks and gather its forces anew surrounded by Stolypin’s 
gallows and the jeremiads of Vekhi. 


The new situation gave rise to a new grouping of tendencies in 
the Social-Democratic Party. In both the new factions—under 
the severe pressure of the adverse times—a process of 
segregation commenced, the segregation of the least stable 
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Social-Democratic elements, of the various bourgeois fellow- 
travellers of the proletariat. Two currents strikingly expressed 
this departure from Social-Democracy—liquidationism and 
otzovism. And it was these that inevitably gave rise to the 
tendency to closer relations between the main cores of both the 
factions which had remained true to Marxism. Such was the 
state of affairs which led to the Plenary Meeting of January 
1910—the source of both positive and negative results, of the 
steps forward and of the steps back in the subsequent 
development of the Social-Democratic Party. 


To this very day, many people have failed to understand 
properly the undeniable ideological merit of the work per 
formed by the Meeting, and the great “conciliationist” mistake 
it committed. But unless this is understood it is impossible to 
understand anything at all in the present Party situation. We 
must therefore pause again and again to explain the source of 
the present crisis. 


The following quotation from an article by a conciliator, written 
just before the Plenary Meeting and published immediately 
after it, may help to make this clearer than long discussions or 
quotations from more direct and more numerous “documents”. 
One of the leaders of the conciliationism which dominated the 
Meeting —Comrade Ionov, a Bundist—wrote the following in 
an article “Is Party Unity Possible?”, published in Discussionny 
Listok, No. 1 (March 19, 1910; on page 6 we read the editors’ 
note: “the article was written before the Plenary Meeting”): 


“However harmful otzovism and liquidationism, as such, may 
be to the Party, their beneficial effect on the factions seems to be 
beyond doubt. Pathology recognises two kinds of abscess— 
harmful and harmless. The harmless type is a disease beneficial 
to the organism. As it grows, it draws various injurious 
substances from the entire organism and thus helps improve 
the health of that organism. I believe that a similar role was 
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played by liquidationism in respect of Menshevism and by 


otzovism-ultimatumism in respect of Bolshevism.” 


Such is the assessment of the case made by a “conciliator” at the 
time of the Plenary Meeting; it describes exactly the psychology 
and the ideas of the conciliationism that triumphed there. In the 
above quotation the main idea is correct, a thousand times 
correct; and just because it is correct the Bolsheviks (who even 
before the Meeting had fully developed the struggle against 
both liquidationism and otzovism) could not break with the 
conciliators at the Meeting. They could not, because there was 
agreement on the main idea; it was only on the question of the 
form in which it should be applied that there were differences. 
The form will become subordinated to the content—thought 
the Bolsheviks, and they proved to be right, though this 
“adaptation of form to content” has cost the Party two gears, 
which have been almost “wasted”, owing to the mistake 
committed by the conciliators. 


What was this mistake? It was that the conciliators recognised 
all and sundry tendencies on their mere promise to heal 
themselves, instead of recognising only those tendencies that 
were healing (and only insofar as they were healing) their 
“abscesses”. The Vperyod and Golos groups and Trotsky all 
“signed” the resolution against otzovism and liquidationism— 
that is, they promised to “heal their abscesses” —and that was 
the end of it! The conciliators “believed” the promise and 
entangled the Party with non- Party groups that were, as they 
themselves admitted, “abscesses”. From the point of view of 
practical politics this was infantile, while from a deeper point 
of view it lacked an ideological basis, was unprincipled and full 
of intrigue. Indeed, those who were seriously convinced that 
liquidationism and otzovism-ultimatumism were abscesses, 
must have realised that as the abscesses grew they were certain 
to draw out and drain injurious substances from the organism; 
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and they would not contribute to the poisoning of the organism 
by attempts to drive inside the poisons gathered in the 
“abscesses”. 


The first year after the Plenary Meeting was a practical 
revelation of the ideological poverty of the conciliators. As a 
matter of fact, all Party work (healing “abscesses”) during the 
whole of that year was done by the Bolsheviks and Plekhanov’s 
group. Both Sotsial-Demokrat and Rabochaya Gazeta (after 
Trotsky had expelled the Central Committee’s representative) 
prove that fact. Some of the generally known, legally issued 
publications of 1910[6] also bear out that fact. These are not 
words but facts proving joint work in the leading bodies of the 
Party. 


During that year (1910), the Golos and Vperyod groups and 
Trotsky, all in fact, moved away from the Party precisely in the 
direction of liquidationism and otzovism-ultimatumism. The 
“harmless abscesses” behaved harmfully, since they did not 
drain away the “injurious substances” from the organism of the 
Party, but continued to Contaminate that organism, keeping it 
in a diseased condition and rendering it incapable of doing 
Party work. This Party work (in literature, which was accessible 
to all) was con ducted by the Bolsheviks and the Plekhanovites 
in spite of the “conciliatory” resolutions and the collegiums set 
up by the Plenary Meeting, not in conjunction with the Golos 
and Vperyod groups, but against them (because it was 
impossible to work in conjunction with the liquidators and 
otzovists-ultimatumists). 


And what about the work in Russia? Not a single meeting of 
the Central Committee was held during the whole year! Why? 
Because the members of the Central Committee in Russia 
(conciliators who well deserved the kisses of Golos 
Likvidatorov[2] ) kept on “inviting” the liquidators for twelve, 
for fifteen months but never got them to “accept the invitation”. 
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At the Plenary Meeting, our good conciliators unfortunately 
did not provide for the institution of “escorts” to bring people 
to the Central Committee. As a result the Party found itself in 
the absurd and shameful position, predicted by the Bolsheviks 
at the Meeting when they fought the credulity and naiveté of 
the conciliators— work in Russia is at a standstill, the Party’s 
hands are tied, while a disgusting stream of liberal and 
anarchistic attacks on the Party is pouring forth from the pages 
of Nasha Zarya and Vperyod. Mikhail, Roman, and Yuri, on the 
one hand, the otzovists and the “god-builders” on the other, are 
doing their utmost to ruin Social-Democratic work, while the 
conciliationist members of the Central Committee are 
“inviting” the liquidators and are “waiting” for them! 


By their “application” of December 5, 1910, the Bolsheviks 
stated openly and formally that they cancelled the agreement 
with all the other factions. The violation of the “peace” made 
at the Plenary Meeting, its violation by Golos, Vperyod, and 
Trotsky, had become a fully recognised fact. 


About six months were spent (until June 1911) in attempts to 
convene a plenary meeting abroad, which under the agreement 
was to be convened within three months. The liquidators 
(Golos-ists—Bundists—Schwartz) likewise prevented the 
convening of this meeting. Thereupon the bloc of three 
groups—the Bolsheviks, the Poles, and the “conciliators” — 
made a final attempt to save the situation: to call a conference 
and to form a Russian Organising Commission. As before, the 
Bolsheviks were in a minority: from January 1910 to June 1911, 
the liquidators were predominant (in the Central Committee 
Bureau Abroad they were the Golos-ists—a Bundist — Schwartz 
in Russia—those “conciliators’ who had been continually 
“inviting” the liquidators) from June 1911 to November 1, 1911 
(the time-limit fixed by the trustees),[7] the conciliators, who 
were joined by the Poles, were predominant. 
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This was the state of affairs: both money and the dispatch of 
agents were in the hands of Tyszka and Mark (the leader of the 
Paris conciliators)[8]; the only assurance the Bolsheviks 
received was agreement that they too would be sent on work. 
The differences arising out of the Plenary Meeting reduced 
themselves to the last point which it was impossible to evade: 
whether to work with all one’s energy, without “waiting” for 
anyone, without “inviting” anyone (anyone who wishes and is 
able to work in a Social-Democratic fashion needs no 
invitations!), or whether to continue bar gaining and haggling 
with Trotsky, Vperyod, etc. The Bolsheviks chose the first path, 
a fact which they had already openly and directly declared at 
the Paris Meeting of Central Committee members. Tyszka and 
Co. chose (and foisted on both the Technical Commission and 
the Organising Commission Abroad) the second path, which, 
as was shown in detail in the article of Sotsial-Demokrat, No. 
24,[3] was objectively nothing but empty and miserable 


intrigue. 


The result is now clear to all. By November 1, the Russian 
Organising Commission was formed. In reality, it was created 
by the Bolsheviks and by the pro-Party Mensheviks in Russia. 
“The alliance of the two strong factions” (strong in their 
ideological solidity and in their work of healing “abscesses”), 
which so enraged the weak-minded people at the Plenary 
Meeting and after it (see Golos, Vperyod, Otkliki Bunda,[9] 
Pravda, etc.), became a fact. In such model and outstanding 
Social-Democratic organisations as the Baku and the Kiev[10] 
organisations were in the Russia of 1910 and 1911, this alliance, 
to the great joy of the Bolsheviks, became almost complete 
fusion, a single indissoluble organism of pro-Party Social- 
Democrats. 


After the test of two years’ experience, the snivelling for the 
dissolution of “all” factions proved to be but a miserable phrase 
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used by empty-headed people who had been fooled by the 
Potresovs and the otzovists. “The alliance of the two strong 
factions” performed its work, and in the above-mentioned 
model organisations it reached a stage where a complete 
merging into a single party could be effected. The waverings of 
the pro-Party Mensheviks abroad can no longer alter this 
accomplished fact. 


The two years following the Plenary Meeting, which to many 
sceptics or dilettantes in Social-Democracy who do not wish to 
understand the devilish difficulty of the task, seem to be years 
of useless, hopeless, senseless squabbles, of disorganisation and 
ruin, were in reality years in which the Social-Democratic Party 
was led out of the marsh of liquidationist and otzovist 
waverings on to the high road. The year 1910 was a year of joint 
work by Bolsheviks and pro-Party Mensheviks in all the 
leading (both official and unofficial, legal and illegal) bodies of 
the Party; this was the first step of the “alliance of the two 
strong factions” towards ideological preparation, the gathering 
of the forces under a single banner, that of anti-liquidationism 
and anti otzovism. The year 1911 has witnessed the second 
step—the creation of the Russian Organising Commission. The 
fact that a pro-Party Menshevik presided at its first meeting is 
significant: the second step, the creation of an actually 
functioning centre in Russia, has now been taken. The 
locomotive has been raised and placed on the rails. 


For the first time following four years of ruin and 
disorganisation, a Social-Democratic centre has met together in 
Russia—in spite of incredible persecution by the police and 
the unheard-of intrigues of Golos, Vperyod, the conciliators, 
the Poles, and tutti quanti. For the first time a leaf let has 
appeared in Russia addressed to the Party by that centre.[11] 
For the first time the work of re-establishing the local 
underground organisations has systematically and thoroughly 
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covered both capital cities, the Volga Region, the Urals, the 
Caucasus, Kiev, Ekaterinoslav, Rostov, Nikolayev. All this has 
taken place in about three months, from July to October 1911, 
for the Russian Organising Commission met only after all these 
places had been visited. Its first meeting took place 
simultaneously with the restoration of the St. Petersburg Party 
Committee and with a series of workers’ meetings arranged by 
it, and with the passing of resolutions by the Moscow city 
district organisations in favour of the Party, etc. 


Of course it would be unpardonable naiveté to indulge in light- 
hearted optimism; we are still confronted with enormous 
difficulties; police persecution has increased tenfold since the 
first leaflet by the Social-Democratic centre was published in 
Russia; one may anticipate long and hard months of work, new 
arrests and new interruptions. But the main thing has been 
accomplished. The banner has been raised, workers’ circles all 
over Russia are being drawn to it, and no counter-revolutionary 


attack can possibly haul it down. 


How did the conciliators abroad, and Tyszka and Leder, 
respond to this gigantic stride forward in the work in Russia? 
By a final flare-up of miserable intrigue. The “growth of the 
abscess”, which was so prophetically foretold by Ionov on the 
eve of the Plenary Meeting, is unpleasant, no doubt. But anyone 
who does not understand that this unsightly process makes 
Social-Democracy healthier should not apply himself to 
revolutionary work! The Technical Commission and_ the 
Organising Commission Abroad refuse to submit to the 
Russian Organising Commission. The Bolsheviks, of course, 
turn their backs upon those intriguing abroad with contempt. 
Then vacillations set in. At the beginning of November, a report 
on the calling together of the Russian Organising Commission 
was delivered to the remnants of the Organising Commission 
Abroad (two Poles and one conciliator). The report presented 
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such a comprehensive survey of the work that the opponents of 
the Bolsheviks, the conciliators whom Golos praised, were 
forced to recognise the Russian Organising Commission. The 
Organising Commission Abroad resolved on November 13, 
1911, “to be guided by the decisions of the Russian Organising 
Commission”. Four-fifths of the money in possession of the 
Organising Commission Abroad is transferred to the Russian 
Organising Commission, which indicates that the Poles and 
conciliators themselves are not able to cast a shadow of doubt 
on the seriousness of the whole undertaking. 


Nevertheless, a few days later, both the Technical Commission 
and the Organising Commission Abroad again refused to 
submit to the Russian Organising Commission!! What is the 
meaning of this game? 


The editors of the Central Organ are in possession of a 
document[12] which will be submitted to the conference and 
which reveals that Tyszka is agitating for non-participation in 
the Russian Organising Commission and for non-participation 
in the conference. 


Is it possible to imagine more vile intrigue than this? In the 
Technical Commission and in the Organising Commission 
Abroad they undertook to help convene the conference and to 
form the Russian Organising Commission. They boast ed that 
they would invite “all”, but invited no one (though, being in the 
majority, they had the right to do so and to stipulate any 
conditions). They could find no one to do the work except the 
Bolsheviks and the pro-Party Mensheviks. They suffered utter 
defeat in the field they themselves had chosen. They sank so 
low as to attempt to “trip up” the Russian Organising 
Commission, to which, as the authorised body, they had 
voluntarily handed over four-fifths of their funds for convening 
the conference! 
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Yes, an abscess is an unpleasant affair, especially when it is in 
the process of growth. In No. 24 of the Central Organ it has 
already been shown why the theoreticians of an alliance of all 
and sundry groups abroad can only engage in intrigues. Now 
the Russian worker Social-Democrats will make their choice 
without any difficulty: whether to defend their Russian 
Organising Commission and their conference, or to allow 
Tyszka, Leder and Co. to sabotage their conference by 
intrigues. The intriguers have condemned themselves—that is 
a fact; Tyszka and Leder have already passed convicted into the 
history of the R.S.D.L.P., but they will never succeed in 
hindering the conference or in undermining the Russian 
Organising Commission. 


What about the liquidators? For eighteen months, from January 
1910 to June 1911, when they had a majority in the Central 
Committee Bureau Abroad and faithful “friends” in the 
persons of the conciliators in the Central Committee Bureau in 
Russia, they did nothing, absolutely nothing, to further the 
work in Russia! When they were in the majority —work was at 
a standstill. But when the Bolsheviks broke up the liquidationist 
Central Committee Bureau Abroad and proceeded to convene 
the conference, the liquidators began to bestir themselves. The 
form in which that “stir” expressed itself is very characteristic. 
The Bundists, who have always very faithfully served the 
liquidators, recently wanted to take advantage of the present 
“time of troubles” (among the Latvians, for instance, the issue 
of the struggle between the two tendencies —liquidationist and 
Party —has not yet been decided); they got hold of a Caucasian 
somewhere and the whole company went to the city of Z[13] to 
grab signatures for the resolutions drafted by Trotsky and Dan 
in Café Bubenberg (in Berne, August 1911). But they failed to 
find the leading Latvian organisation; they failed to get the 
signatures, and no document with the high-sounding heading 
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“Organising Commission of the Three Strongest 
Organisations” was prepared. Such are the facts.[4] 


Let the Russian workers learn about the way the Bundists are 
trying to break up the Russian Organising Commission in 
Russia! Just think: at a time when the comrades preparing the 
conference were touring the Urals, the Volga Region, St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Kiev, Ekaterinoslav, has toy, Tiflis, 
Baku—the Bundists “got hold of” a “Caucasian” (probably one 
of those committee men who were in possession of the “seal” 
of the Regional Caucasian Committee and who, in December 
1908, sent Dan and Axelrod as representatives to the conference 
of the R.S.D.L.P.) and took a journey in order to “grab 
signatures” from the Latvians. Not much more was needed to 
cause this gang of intriguers, who serve the liquidators and 
who are absolutely alien to all work in Russia, to come out as 
the “Organising Commission” of “three organisations” 
(including the two “strongest” possessors of the seal!). Or 
perhaps the Bundist gentlemen and the Caucasian will please 
inform the Party what Russian organisations they visited, when 
exactly they made these journeys, where they restored the 
work, and where they made reports? Do try and tell us, dear 
fellows! 


And the past masters of diplomacy abroad with the serious 
mien of experts, pass judgement: “one must not isolate 
oneself”, “it is necessary to talk things over with the Bund and 
with the Regional Caucasian Committee”. 


What comedians! 


Let those who are wavering now, who regret the “isolation” of 
the Bolsheviks, learn, and ponder over the significance of the 
history of the Party during these past two years. This isolation 
makes us feel better than we have ever felt before now that we 
have cut off the bunch of intriguing nonentities abroad, and 
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have helped to consolidate the ranks of the Russian worker 
Social-Democrats of St. Petersburg, Moscow, the Urals, the 
Volga Region, the Caucasus, and the South! 


Anyone who complains about isolation understands absolutely 
nothing of the great ideological work accomplished by the 
Plenary Meeting or of its conciliationist mistake. For a year and 
a half after the Meeting there was a semblance of unity abroad 
and complete stagnation of Social-Democratic work in Russia. 
For the first time in four or six months of 1911 the seemingly 
extreme isolation of the Bolsheviks served as an impetus to 
Social-Democratic work in Russia, and restored the Social- 
Democratic centre in Russia. 


Those who have not yet understood the ideological danger of 
such “abscesses” as liquidationism and otzovism will now 
understand it from the history of the impotent squabbles and 
miserable intrigue to which the wretched Golos and Vperyod 
groups have sunk, dragging with them, in their fall, all those 
who attempted to defend them. 


To work, comrades, Party Social-Democrats! Shake off the last 
remnants of your contacts with non-Social-Democratic 
tendencies and the groups that foster them in spite of the 
decisions of the Party. Rally round the Russian Organising 
Commission, help it convene a conference and strengthen local 
work. The R.S.D.L.P. has gone through a serious illness; the 
crisis is passing. 


Long live the united, illegal, revolutionary Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party! 


Notes 
[1] See present edition, Vol. 16, “Notes of a Publicist, Il”.—Ed. 


[2] Voice of the Liquidators, punning on Golos Sotsial- 
Demokrata (Voice of a Social-Democrat).—Tr 
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[3] See pp. 257-77 of this volume. — Ed. 


[4] In addition to the never-lose-heart Bundists, the Vperyod 
people also galloped off to snatch resolutions. From that tiny 
group—by no means otzovist, heaven forbid! —there galloped 
off a well-known otzovist[14]; he “galloped” through Kiev, 
Moscow, Nizhni-Novgorod, “reconciled himself” with the 
conciliators, and went away without achieving anything 
anywhere. It is said that the Vperyod group blames the 
unsatisfactory god devised by Lunacharsky for its failure and 
that it passed a unanimous resolution to devise a better god. — 


Lenin 


[5] Russian Organising Commission (R.O.C.) for the convening 
of a Party conference was formed at the end of September 1911 
at a meeting of representatives of local Party organisations. The 
meeting opened in Baku and was guided by G. K. Orjonikidze 
who had been delegated to call the conference by the 
Organising Commission Abroad. Representatives of the Baku, 
Tiflis, Ekaterinburg, Kiev, and Ekaterinoslav organisations took 
part. Among the delegates were S. G. Shahumyan and S. S. 
Spandaryan. In view of police persecution and the danger of 
those participating in the meeting being arrested it was 
transferred to Tiflis. The Meeting discussed reports from local 
organisations, the constitution of the R.O.C., relations with the 
Organising Commission Abroad, elections to the conference, 
representation from legal organisations, and elections from the 
non-Russian organisations. A report of the meeting of the 
Russian Organising Commission was published by G. K. 
Orjonikidze in No. 25 of Sotsial-Demokrat, December 8 (21), 
1914. The meeting drew up an appeal to the local organisations, 
and issued it in leaflet form together with the resolutions of the 


meeting. 
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[6] Lenin is referring to the Bolshevik organs, the newspaper 
Zvezda and the magazine Mysl, to which pro-Party 
Mensheviks also contributed. 


[7] For more information see Lenin’s article “The Results of the 
Arbitration of the ‘Trustees’ \ thinspace” 


[8] Mark— pseudonym of A. I. Lyubimov. 


[9] Otkliki Bunda (Echoes of the Bund)—an organ of the Bund 
committee abroad which appeared at irregular intervals in 
Geneva from March 1909 to February 1911. There were five 
issues. 


[10] The Baku Social-Democratic Party organisation was one of 
the most active local bodies during the period of reaction and 
the years of the new revolutionary upsurge. At the beginning 
of 1911 the Baku Bolshevik Committee and the “leading 
Menshevik group members” (pro-Party Mensheviks) united for 
struggle against otzovism and liquidationism, and for the 
revival of the illegal R.S.D.L.P.; they formed the United Baku 
Committee of the R.S.D.L.P. The Baku Committee supported 
the decision of the 1911 June Meeting of members of the Central 
Committee to convene an all-Russia Party conference and 
actively participated in setting up the Russian Organising 


Commission. 


The Kiev Social-Democratic Party organisation worked almost 
uninterruptedly during the years of reaction. In 1910-11, the 
Bolsheviks worked with the pro-Party Mensheviks. The Kiev 
organisation was the first to support the June Meeting of the 
Central Committee members and the idea of forming the 
Russian Organising Commission to convene a Party 
conference, appointing one of its Committee members to assist 
the representative of the Organising Commission Abroad. 
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[11] This refers to the leaflet issued by the Russian Organising 
Commission in the autumn of 1911. 


[12] Lenin is referring to G. K. Orjonikidze’s letter to the 
Editorial Board of Sotsial-Demokrat, published in No. 25 of 
December 8 (21), 1911, under the signature of N. 


[13] The city of Z refers to Brussels, where the Social- 
Democratic Party of the Latvian Region had its committee 


abroad. 


[14] This refers to the otzovist Stanislav Volsky (the pseudonym 
of A. V. Sokolov). 
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The Anonymous Writer in Vorwarts and the State of Affairs 
in the R.S.D.L.P 


March 1212 
Collected Works Volume 17, pages 533-546. 
PREFACE 


Vorwarts of March 26 carried an official statement on the 
Conference of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party and 
an anonymous article whose author, in line with a resolution 
adopted by Russian Social-Democratic groups abroad,[6] heaps 
abuse on the Conference. The Conference was the culmination 
of the four years’ struggle of the R.S.D.L.P. against the 
liquidators, and it was held in spite of all the intrigues of the 
liquidators who endeavoured at all costs to hinder the 
rebuilding of the Party. The Conference placed the liquidators 
outside the Party. It is therefore quite natural that the 
liquidators and their supporters should now attack the 
Conference. 


Since Vorwarts refuses to print our reply to the infamous lying 
article of the anonymous writer and continues its campaign in 
favour of the liquidators, we are publishing this reply as a 
separate pamphlet for the information of the German 
comrades. It is devoted, mainly, to a brief statement of the 
significance, course and results of the fight against the 
liquidators. 


Editorial Board of Sotsial-Demokrat, Central Organ of the 
R.S.D.L.P. 


P.S. Our pamphlet had already been sent to the printer when 
we received Plekhanov’s Diary of a Social-Democrat No. 16 
(April 1912). This issue provides the best proof that Vorwarts 
was deceived by the anonymous writer and, in its turn, misled 
the German workers. 
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Plekhanov, while definitely stating that he is still no supporter 
of the Conference held in January 1912, says in so many words 
that what the Bund is convening is not a conference of existing 
Party organisations but a “constituent” conference, i.e., one 
which is expected to find a new party; that the organisers of the 
conference follow a “typical anarchist principle’; that they 
adopted a “liquidationist resolution”; that this new conference 
“is being convened by liquidators 


Some German comrades displayed an amazing naiveté in 
taking seriously all those dreadful words like “usurpation”, 
“coup d’état”, etc., which tiny groups of Russian Social- 
Democrats abroad like to use in their attacks on the Conference 
of the Russian organisations of the R.S.D.L.P. Still, we must not 
forget the saying that aman who has been condemned to death 
may abuse his judges for 24 hours. 


The article in the March 26 issue of Vorwarts entitled “Russian 
Party Life” reproduces the official statement of the Conference, 
which says that the liquidators have been expelled from the 
Party. It is a perfectly clear statement: the Russian organisations 
of the R.S.D.L.P. have taken the viewpoint that it is impossible 
to work jointly with the liquidators. One may, of course, have a 
different point of view on this matter, but in that case the author 
should have dealt in greater detail with the motives leading to 
the decision and with the entire history of the four years’ fight 
against the liquidationist trend! The anonymous author of the 
article in Vorwarts, however, has not a single word to say on 
the merits of this fundamental issue. It is, indeed, a sign of a 
very low opinion of the readers when an author completely 
ignores the substance of the matter but unburdens himself with 
melodramatic outpourings. How helpless, then, is our 
anonymous author if his reply to the fact that the Party has 
broken with the liquidationist trend contains nothing but 
abuse. 
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It is only necessary to quote at random several curious passages 
from the article of the unknown author. He says that the 
“trends” or “groups” represented by Vperyod, Pravda, Golos 
Sotsial-Demokrata, etc., did not take part in the Conference. We 
should like to ask, what would you say of a German Social- 
Democrat who lamented the fact that the “group” or “trend” of 
Friedberg or of the Sozialistische Monatshefte was not 
represented at a Party congress? We, in our Party, also adhere 
to the custom that organisations functioning in Russia are 
entitled to take part in Party conferences, but not all sorts of 
“trends” or “groups” abroad. If such “groups” are at variance 
with the Russian organisations, that alone constitutes their 
severest condemnation, their death sentence which they have 
justly deserved. The history of the Russian political exiles, like 
that of exiles from all other countries, abounds in cases of such 
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“trends ” or “groups” having become divorced from the 
activity of the Social-Democratic workers in Russia and dying 


a natural death. 


Don’t the cries of our author sound absurd when he alleges that 
the pro-Party (i.e., anti-liquidationist) Mensheviks who took 
part in the Conference have been disavowed even by 
Plekhanov? The Kiev organisation could, of course, disavow 
the foreign “Plekhanovites” (i.e., Plekhanov’s followers); but no 
writer abroad, no matter who he is, can “disavow” the Kiev 
organisation. The organisations of St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Moscow District, Kazan, Saratov, Tiflis, Baku, Nikolayev, Kiev, 
Ekaterinoslav, Wilno, and Dvinsk have “disavowed” all groups 
abroad which assisted the liquidators or flirted with them. The 
outcries and abuse of the “disavowed” are hardly likely to 
change anything in this respect. 


Further, surely it is strange for the author to declare in so many 
words that the “national” Social-Democratic organisations in 
Russia (the Polish, Latvian, and the Bund) and _ the 
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Transcaucasian Regional Committee represent “the oldest and 
strongest organisations of our Russian Party, those which, to all 
intents and purposes, constitute the backbone of the 
movement”? The problematical existence of the Transcaucasian 
Regional Committee is something generally known and was 
proved by the character of its representation at the conference 
in 1908. The Polish and Latvian organisations, during the first 
nine years of the R.S.D.L.P. (1898-1907), led an existence 
entirely apart, and, in fact, remained isolated from it in the 
1907-11 period as well. The Bund seceded from the Party in 
1903 and remained outside it until 1906 (or to be more exact, 
1907). Nor have its local branches fully rejoined the Party to this 
day, as was officially established at the conference of the 
R.S.D.L.P. in 1908.[7] Within the Latvian organisation and the 
Bund at one time the liquidationist, at another the anti- 
liquidationist elements gained the upper hand. As for the Poles, 
they sided with the Mensheviks in 1903, with the Bolsheviks in 
1905, and in 1912 made an unsuccessful attempt at a 
“reconciliation” with the liquidators. 


This latter failure the author diffidently tries to cover up with 
the following phrase: “At the beginning a representative of the 
Social-Democrats of Poland and Lithuania also attended this 
Conference”. Why only at the beginning? We find the 
explanation of this diffident silence in the official communiqué 
of the Bund about this Conference. There it says in black and 
white that the representative of the Poles withdrew from the 
Conference and submitted a written statement, which said that 
it had become impossible for him to collaborate with the 
Conference because it revealed a spirit of bias and a partiality 
for the liquidators! 


To be sure, it is much easier to heap up hollow and meaningless 
phrases about “unity” (with the liquidators?), as the author is 
fond of doing, than to study the real essence of the trend of the 
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liquidators, their refusal to help rebuild the Party, and their 
work of disrupting the Central Committee of the Party. And it 
is all the more easy to indulge in phrase-mongering if at the 
same time silence is maintained regarding the fact that the 
representative of the Poles refused to work jointly (because 
such work would be fruit less), not with the Bolsheviks or 
Leninists, God forbid, but with the Bundists and Latvians. 


But what, really, is the origin of liquidationism, and why was it 
necessary for the Conference of 1912 to constitute itself the 
supreme Party authority and to expel the liquidators? 


The counter-revolution in Russia gave rise to a very 
pronounced process of disintegration in the ranks of our Party. 
Persecutions of unparalleled fury rained down upon the 
proletariat. Defection assumed wide proportions in the ranks of 
the bourgeoisie. The bourgeois fellow-travellers, who had 
naturally joined the proletariat as the leader of our bourgeois 
revolution in 1905, began to turn their backs on the Social- 
Democratic Party. This defection took two forms—that of 
liquidationism and of otzovism. The nucleus of the former was 
made up of the majority of Menshevik writers (Potresov, 
Levitsky, Larin, Martov, Dan, Martynov, etc.). They declared 
that the illegal Party had already been liquidated and that any 
attempt to revive it was a reactionary utopia. Their slogan was: 
an open labour party. Obviously, under the political conditions 
prevailing in Russia, where even the party of the liberals, the 
Cadets, has no legal status, the formation of an open Social- 
Democratic working-class party can only remain wishful 
thinking. The liquidators repudiated the illegal party, but did 
not fulfil their obligation to find a legal party. In the long run, 
all they did was to write articles in the legal press in which they 
ridiculed the “underground”, declared, in unison with the 
liberals, that it was dead, and extolled the virtues of a liberal 
labour policy. Plekhanov was absolutely right when he 
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compared the liquidationist Nasha Zarya to the German 
Sozialistische Monatshefte. The Menshevik Plekhanov (to say 
nothing of the Bolsheviks) declared ruthless war on the 
liquidationist trend, refused to contribute to any of their 
publications and broke off relations with Martov and Axelrod. 
“A man for whom our Party does not exist,” wrote Plekhanov 
in the Central Organ about Potresov, “does not himself exist for 
our Party.” As far back as December 1908, a Party conference 
emphatically condemned liquidationism, which it described as 
“an attempt on the part of a group of Party intellectuals to 
liquidate the existing organisation of the R.S.D.L.P. and to 
replace it [note this well!] by a loose association that is legal, no 
matter what it costs”. It is obvious that, far from denying that it 
is essential to make use of all legal opportunities, the R.S.D.L.P. 
has stressed this point in no unmistakable terms. However, an 
open legal party in Russia is out of the question, and only 
opportunist intellectuals can speak about such a party. The type 
of our Party organisation may to a certain extent, of course, be 
compared to the German type of Party organisation at the time 
the Anti-Socialist Law was in operation: a legally functioning 
group in Parliament, all sorts of legally existing workers’ 
associations, as an indispensable condition, but with the illegal 
Party organisation as the foundation. 


The “otzovists” wanted to recall the Social-Democratic group 
from the Third Duma, and issued the slogan calling for a 
boycott of that Duma. The otzovists were joined by a section of 
the Bolsheviks, on whom Lenin and others declared implacable 
war. The otzovists and their defenders formed the Vperyod 
group, and the writers collaborating in the magazine of that 
name (Maximov, Lunacharsky, Bogdanov, Alexinsky) have 
been preaching various forms of the idealistic philosophy, 
which they describe by the grand name of “proletarian 
philosophy”, and the amalgamation of religion with socialism. 
This group has never exerted any perceptible influence, and it 
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led some sort of existence only by pursuing a policy of 
compromise with various impotent groups abroad which had 
lost all contact with Russia. Such groups, inevitable in every 
split, vacillate now to one side, now to the other; they engage in 
cheap politics, but represent no definite trend and their activity 
expresses itself mainly in petty intrigue. One of these groups is 
represented by Trotsky’s Pravda. 


It is clear, of course, to every Marxist that both liquidationism 
and otzovism are petty-bourgeois tendencies which attract the 
bourgeois fellow-travellers of the Social-Democratic Party. 
“Peace” or “conciliation” with these tendencies is something 
excluded a priori. The alternative facing the Social-Democratic 
Party was either to perish or to rid itself entirely of these 
tendencies. 


That this theoretical conclusion is correct was proved by the 
attempt at conciliation made in January 1910, when the last 
Plenary Meeting of the Central Committee declared 
unanimously, with the liquidators and otzovists concurring, 
that neither of these tendencies is Social-Democratic, But things 
did not go further than pious wishes. True, both the liquidators 
and the otzovists “signed” the appropriate resolution, but they 
continued with all their might to conduct their anti-Party 
propaganda, and maintained their own organisations. All 
through 1910 the fight against both tendencies was steadily 
growing sharper. Plekhanov’s words quoted above are dated 
May 1910, and in May 1910 Lenin declared on behalf of the 
Bolsheviks that, since the liquidators had violated the January 
resolution there could be no question of conciliation with 
them.[1] 


The attempt to revive the Central Committee in Russia failed 
because the liquidators refused their assistance. A last means of 
saving the cause of “unity” was to convene a meeting of the 
Central Committee abroad. This attempt was made in May 
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1911. Of the fifteen members of the Central Committee, nine 
were abroad. Eight came to the meeting, but two liquidators— 
Igorev, adherent of Golos, and a Bundist (Ber)—immediately 
withdrew and thus finally wrecked the Central Committee of 
the Party. 


The refusal of the liquidators to participate in the Central 
Committee meant their complete secession and the dissolution 
of the Central Committee. Only one central body still remained 
abroad at the time—the so-called Central Committee Bureau 
Abroad. The Bolsheviks withdrew from it when the Central 
Committee ceased to exist. Only the Poles, Latvians, Bundists 
and members of the Golos group (the liquidators abroad) 
remained. The reader who is familiar with the article in 
Vorwarts can thus see for himself that it was the same outfit as 
that of the notorious conference called by the Bund; for the 
Transcaucasian Regional Committee had commissioned Golos 
supporters to represent it as far back as 1908. Now, let us see 
what these “oldest and strongest Russian organisations” —to 
use the words in which our anonymous author describes this 
latest discovery of his—have done? They could not agree and 
even dissolved the Bureau Abroad themselves! Already in the 
autumn of 1911 the Central Committee Bureau Abroad 
published a statement in which it announced its own 
dissolution, and Plekhanov, in his Diary, commented on this in 
the following lines: “Requiescat in pace! This Party institution, 
which became a weapon in the hands of gentry who strove to 
liquidate the Party and therefore exposed the Russian Social- 
Democratic movement to grave peril, could render the 
revolutionary proletariat only one service: to die in good time”. 
(The Diary of a Social-Democrat, Part 2. Supplement to No. 15, 
p- 1.) This opinion, voiced by Plekhanov, of whom nobody can 
say that he is a supporter of the Conference, shows with 
sufficient cogency how ridiculous is the pretence of those who 
shout about “usurpation” and similar things! 
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One more course remained open to bring about the unity of the 
Party, viz., to call a conference of Russian organisations. The 
national organisations of the Poles, the Latvians and the 
Bundists, utterly divorced as they were from the work in 
Russia, could do absolutely nothing for such a conference. 


On November 26, 1910, Trotsky issued an appeal calling for a 
conference. He had the support (in words) of the Vperyod and 
Golos groups (the liquidators abroad). But as might have been 
foreseen, all the efforts of these groups, owing to their 
impotence, were fruitless. 


In June 1911 an appeal signed by the Bolsheviks, “conciliators” 
(otherwise known as “pro-Party Bolsheviks”) and the Poles 
was issued. The first step in the work was to invite the strongest 
organisation at the time, namely, the Kiev organisation. 
October 1911 saw the inauguration of the Russian (i. e., working 
in Russia, set up by the Russian organisations) Organising 
Commission for the convening of a conference. This 
Commission was formed by the Kiev, Ekaterinoslav, Tiflis, 
Baku and Ekaterinburg organisations, which were soon joined 
by twenty more organisations. The enlistment of 
representatives of the Russian organisations revealed at once 
the absolute preponderance of the Bolsheviks (so-called 
“Leninists”) and the pro-Party Mensheviks. Inde ira[2] of the 
groups abroad which found themselves “disavowed”, because 
they had no followers in Russia. 


In January 1912 the Russian Organising Commission at last 
convened the Conference, which all the Russian organisations, 
without exception, had been invited to attend. Neither the 
liquidators, nor the “non-Russians” (the Poles, the Latvians, 
and the Bund), nor the vacillating groups abroad sent delegates. 
When the Conference was convinced that the Russian 
organisations were represented as fully as possible considering 
the unprecedentedly difficult conditions under which the Party 
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worked, when it established that without a central body in 
Russia the Party was doomed, that the split abroad was 
continuing and that the forthcoming elections to the Fourth 
Duma demanded the rebuilding of the Party without any 
further delay, it had to constitute itself the supreme authority 
of the Party, elect a Central Committee and place the liquidators 
outside the Party. 


Such was the course and the outcome of the protracted fight. 
The future will show whether the liquidators will succeed in 
creating an “open” party, or whether they will concoct some 
kind of fiction of a party on the basis of a rotten compromise. 


Are there any clear and easily verifiable data on the strength of 
the liquidators and the pro-Party people, the followers of the 
Conference, in Russia itself? Yes, there are. There exist two— 
and only two—all-Russia political organs in Russia, to which 
Marxist writers and members of the Social-Democratic group 
in the Duma contribute. These organs represent trends—not 
like the sheets abroad, which are full of abuse, but in the form 
of open and serious literary work carried on over a number of 
years. To be sure, they are not Party organs; they are strictly 
legal and keep within the bounds fixed by the regime now 
existing in Russia. However, all the most important shades of 
theoretical thought in the ranks of the Social-Democratic 
movement find in these organs, on the whole, an 
unquestionably correct expression. Only two “trends” — 
liquidationism and anti liquidationism (the followers of the 
Conference) — are represented; for no other more or less serious 
“trends” exist. All those tiny groups, such as the Pravda, 
Vperyod, “pro-Party Bolsheviks” (or “conciliators”, inclining to 
conciliatory sentiments), etc., count for nothing. The views of 
the liquidators find expression in Russia in the monthly Nasha 
Zarya (founded in 1910) and in the weekly Zhivoye Dyelo (last 
issue No. 8). The views of the Party people (Bolsheviks and pro- 
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Party Mensheviks) find expression in the monthly 
Prosveshcheniye[8] (founded in 1911—previously appeared 
under the name of Mysl) and in the newspaper Zvezda (last 
issue No. 53). There is nothing more erroneous than the view 
that the pro-Party Social-Democrats repudiate “legal” activity. 
The very opposite is the truth, since in this activity too they are 
stronger than the liquidators. The sole undisputed all-Russia 
open organisation of legally functioning Social-Democrats is 
the Social-Democratic group in the Duma. It is strictly legal and 
is not directly connected with the Party. But all its members are 
known, and it is also known which trend each of them 
represents. 


The liquidationist Zhivoye Dyelo counts among its permanent 
contributors two members of the group in the Duma— 
Astrakhantsev and Kuznetsov.[3] In the anti-liquidationist 
Zvezda there are eight members of the group—Voronin, 
Voiloshnikov, Yegorov, Zakharov, Pokrovsky, Predkaln, 
Poletayev, and Surkov. Two members of the Duma, Chkheidze 
and Gegechkori, contribute to neither of these organs. One 
(Shurkanov) contributes to both. 


The ratio is 2 to 8! These are indeed indisputable, easily 
verifiable and clear data enabling us to judge of the relation of 
forces between the liquidators and the anti-liquidators. 


This being so it is unnecessary to waste words on the unknown 
author’s tall talk to the effect that the overwhelming majority 
follows the liquidators, etc. These phrases a la Tartarin de 
Tarascon are all too reminiscent of Trotsky,[4] so that it is not 
worth while discussing them seriously. 


The struggle within the R.S.D.L.P. at times assumes very bitter 
forms. Nothing else could be expected under the conditions of 
life in exile; nothing else could ever be expect ed in any other 
country whose lot it was to endure counter revolution and exile. 
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It is nothing but frivolous on the part of anyone to “condemn” 
these forms of the struggle in high-sounding phrases, to brush 
them aside and merely indulge in philistine and unctuous 
reflections on the “merits of unity”. Anyone who seriously 
intends to study the history of the R.S.D.L.P. in the trying 
period 1908-11 will find at his disposal plenty of illegal and 
even more of legal literature. This literature contains highly 
instructive material on the nature of the trends, the 
fundamental significance of the differences, the roots of the 
fight, the circumstances, and conditions of its development, etc. 


No Social-Democratic Party in the world was ever formed— 
particularly in the period of bourgeois revolutions— without a 
hard struggle and a number of splits with the bourgeois fellow- 
travellers of the proletariat. The same is true of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party, which ever since 1898 has 
been taking shape, growing, gaining in strength, and becoming 
tempered, despite all obstacles, in the hard struggle against 
such fellow-travellers. 
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“Uniters” 
Sotsial-Demokrat No. 27, June 17 (4), 1912. 


The liquidators are doing their utmost to “unite”. The other day 
they almost “united” with the Polish Socialist Party[1]—with 
its Left wing (Lewica), which is a faction of Polish social- 


nationalism. 


For more than ten years Polish Social-Democrats have been 
waging a struggle against the social-nationalism of the P.S.P. As 
a result, a section of the P.S.P. (the Left wing) had some of its 
nationalist prejudices knocked out of their heads. But the 
struggle continues. Polish worker Social-Democrats are 
opposed to unity with the above-mentioned faction of the P.S.P. 
as an organisation because they think it would be harmful to 
their cause. Individual workers and groups of the Left wing, 
who refuse to stop at a half-way revision of the nationalist 
principles of the P.S.P., are joining the ranks of the Social- 
Democratic Party. And this is the time when our liquidators are 
out to “unite” with the P.S.P. Left wing! 


It is just as if the Russian Social-Democrats began, 
independently of the Bund, to “unite” with, say, so-called 
“Socialist-Zionists”’[2] or, ignoring the Lettish Social- 
Democracy, with the so-called “Lettish Social-Democratic 
Union’ [3] (actually a Socialist-Revolutionary organisation). 


This is apart from the formal aspect of the matter. At the 
Stockholm Congress, the Polish Social-Democratic Party 
concluded an agreement with the R.S.D.L.P., by which any 
groups in Poland wishing to join the R.S.D.L.P. can do so only 
by joining an organisation of the P.S.D.[4] And at the All-Russia 
Conference of the R.S.D.L.P. held in December 1908, even a 
proposal to discuss the question of uniting with the Left wing 
was voted down by an overwhelming majority. 
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It is quite clear that, while constantly shouting about “unity”, 
Trotsky and his liquidationist friends are actually aggravating 
the split in Poland. Fortunately for the R.S.D.L.P., this whole 
band of liquidators, together with the “conciliators” trailing 
behind them, is completely powerless to accomplish anything 
in practice, and this refers to Poland as well. Otherwise the 
amalgamation of the liquidators with the P.S.P. would certainly 
cause a very sharp split in Poland. 


Why, then, have the liquidators embarked on this obviously 
adventurist policy? Certainly not because things are going well 
with them. The point is that they are in need of uniting with 
someone, of forming some sort of “party”. Social-Democrats, 
the Polish Social-Democracy, refuse to go along with them, so, 
instead of Social-Democrats, they have to take members of the 
P.S.P., who have nothing in common with our Party. In the 
Russian towns, our old Party organisations refuse to go along 
with them, so they have to take, instead of the Social- 
Democratic nuclei, the so-called “initiating groups” of 
liquidators, who have nothing in common with the R.S.D.L.P. 


“One does not fly from a good life.” Is it not time, liquidator 
gentlemen, you started to unite with the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries (the Socialist-Revolutionary liquidators) as 
well? After all, these gentlemen, too, seem very anxious to 
“unite”. What a “broad” party you would then have! Larin 
himself would be content.[5] 


While “uniting” with “foreign powers”, the liquidators 
continue to bargain with the “conciliators” over the terms of 
“uniting” the liquidator-conciliator camp. Mr. V. Levitsky 
contributed to Nasha Zarya an article which is a sort of 
manifesto addressed to “all trends” that are prepared to fight 
against the recent Conference of the R.S.D.L.P. 
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Mr. Levitsky entitled his article “For Unity— Against a Split”. 
Quite like Trotsky, isn’t it? Ever since the pro-Party elements 
thoroughly rebuffed the liquidators in all the spheres of 
activity, Levitsky and Co. have been using a very “conciliatory” 
language. Why, they are wholly in favour of “unity”. They 
only advance the following four modest conditions for “unity”: 


(1) A fight against the Conference of the R.S.D.L.P., which has 
united all the Social-Democrats, except a handful of waverers. 


(2) The formation, in place of the Party, of “a central initiating 
group” (Mr. Levitsky’s italics, Nasha Zarya No. 4, p. 31). (What 
is meant by the liquidators’ “initiating” groups has recently 
been explained in the press by Plekhanov—see his Dnevnik 
Sotsial-Demokrata[6] No. 16. Both the Bund and Trotsky, who 
are doing service for the liquidators, are concealing 
Plekhanov’s explanation from their readers. But you can’t 
conceal it, gentlemen!) 


(3) No revival of the “politically dead nuclei” (ibid., p. 33). 


(4) Acceptance of the slogan “against the cult of the 
underground” (ibid., p. 33). 


The programme has been outlined clearly enough if not as 
frankly and confidently as in the past. And there and then 
Levitsky explains at great length to all the Trotskys: After all, 
gentlemen, you have no choice. You had better accept our 
terms, and in exchange we (i.e., Levitsky and Co.) will readily 
agree to the following: “to console yourselves”, you (i.e., 
Trotsky and his like) can say that it is not you who have moved 
closer to the liquidators, but the other way round. 


Martov, writing in the same issue of Nasha Zarya, threatens in 
advance the future Social-Democratic group in the Fourth 
Duma that if it turns out to be anti-liquidationist like its crafty 
predecessor, then “cases like the Belousov affair[7] will not be 
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exceptions, but the rule”, meaning, in plain language, that the 
liquidators will split the Duma group. Your bark, liquidator 
gentlemen, is worse than your bite. Had you had the strength 
to do so, you would long ago have formed your own 
liquidationist group in the Duma. 


The cause of “unity” is in good hands, sure enough. 


The miserable comedy of “unification” enacted by the 
liquidators and Trotsky is repellent to the least exacting people. 
Unity is being achieved, only it is not unity with the liquidators, 
but against them. 


As regards the incredibly Khlestakovian[8] role staged by 
Trotsky, Lieber (the Bund), and the liquidators, with their 
vaunted “Organising Commission”, we think it sufficient to call 
the attention of the readers—those who prefer not to trust 
words but to verify the points at issue by a serious and careful 
study of the documents —to the following facts. 


In June 1911, following the withdrawal of Lieber and Igorev 
from the meeting of the Central Committee members, the 
Organising Commission Abroad[9] was formed in Paris. The 
first organisation in Russia to be approached by it was the Kiev 
organisation. Even Trotsky admits that its status as an 
organisation is indisputable. In October 1911, the Kiev 
organisation took part in forming the Organising Commission 
in Russia. In January 1912 the latter convened the conference of 
the R.S.D.L.P. 


In January 1912, a meeting was held by the representatives of 
the Bund, the Central Committee of the Letts and the Caucasian 
Regional Committee (all three being liquidationist groups). The 
Poles withdrew at once, declaring that the whole undertaking 
was a liquidationist affair. The “conciliators” and Plekhanov 
followed suit and refused to join, Plekhanov declaring in 
Dnevnik Sotsial-Demokrata No. 16 that that conference was 
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being called by the liquidators. It is now June 1912, and yet 
neither the Bund nor Trotsky have succeeded in “uniting” 
anyone, except the Golos and the Vperyod groups; they have 
not won over a single serious and indisputable organisation in 
Russia, have not said a word to deny the substance of 
Plekhanov’s statement, nor made the slightest change in the 
propaganda conducted by the liquidators in Nasha Zarya and 
similar press organs. 


For all that, there is no end of phrase-mongering and bragging 
about “unity”. 
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Union of the Bund with the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labour Party 


September 1906 
Collected Works, Volume 11, pages 195-196. 


The Seventh Congress of the Bund, the organisation of the 
Jewish Social-Democratic workers of Russia, has re cently taken 
place. According to the reports of this Congress, the total 
number of members of the Bund amounts to 33,000 in 257 
organisations. Representation at the Congress was organised 
on a democratic basis, with one delegate for each 300 members 
of the Party. About 23,000 members took part in the elections 
and they sent to the Congress 68 delegates with the right to 
speak and vote. 


The chief question that the Congress had to decide was that of 
the union of the Bund with the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labour Party. As is known, the Unity Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. 
pronounced in favour of unification and laid down the 
conditions for it. The Seventh Congress of the Bund has now 
accepted these conditions. Union with the R.S.D.L.P. was 
adopted by 48 votes against 20. Thus, the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party has at last become a truly all-Russian 
and united organisation. The member ship of our Party is now 
over 100,000: 31,000 were represented at the Unity Congress, 
and then there are about 26,000 Polish Social-Democrats, about 
14,000 Lettish and 33,000 Jewish Social-Democrats. 


Representatives of the Central Committee of the Bund joined 
the Central Committee of the R.S.D.L.P. The rather difficult 
work of unifying the local organisations of the Bund and those 
of the R.S.D.L.P. now lies ahead. 


The second question discussed at the Bund Congress was that 
of the present political situation. In a detailed resolution, 
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adopted by a large majority of votes, the Seventh Congress of 
the Bund accepted the convocation of a constituent assembly as 
a tactical slogan, and rejected all reservations tending to 
weaken this slogan, such as “through the Duma”, etc. Boycott 
of the Duma was rejected condition ally, that is to say, the 
necessity of taking part in the elections was recognised 
provided that the party of the proletariat was in a position to 
carry out an independent election campaign. 


The third question was that of “guerrilla actions”, without any 
division of them into “expropriations” and terrorist acts. By an 
overwhelming majority, a resolution against guerrilla actions 
was adopted. 


The last question concerned the organisation of the Bund. 
Organisational rules were adopted. 


We limit ourselves to this short note for the time being; we hope 
in the near future to acquaint our readers more fully with the 
decisions of the Seventh Congress of the Bund. 


“You should divide and not unite your enemies”, you 
write reproachfully to the tactless V. I., who, you say, 


“unites” them. 
Permit me a few words in my defence. 


One should divide and not unite one’s enemies —that is 
indisputable. Suppose, however, it is to the advantage 
of one’s enemies to pretend that they are “divided”, that 
they have on their side not only liquidators but “also” 
the Letts, “and” Trotsky, “and” the Bund, “and” An? It 
is this essence of liquidationist tactics that you have not 
noticed— perhaps because you have not read or have 
not heard everything about the August Conference. 
This, indeed, is the essence and the substance of the 
entire tactics of “saving” the liquidators, i.e., saving the 
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freedom of liquidationist lies and liberalism to operate 
from inside the Party. 


This is the only way a further attempt at saving the 
liquidators can be made. And that adroit diplomat An 
(with the year-old babe Vlasov toddling after him) is 
engaged in a very subtle game. You don’t know An! I 
have studied his diplomacy for years and know how he 
hoodwinks the whole of the Caucasus with it! An has a 
real talent for diplomacy (I have known him since 
1903) —it is, unfortunately, badly employed. He wants 
to pretend he is against Luch and in this way save Luch! 
This is quite obvious to anyone who has a good 
knowledge of the history of the Party, especially during 
January 1910 and August 1912! And chided Dan over 
petty issues and gave in to him on the main thing (the 
slogan of the struggle for an open party) because he 
wanted to show “his side” that he too is against the 
liquidators. No mistake could be more disastrous than 
to take An’s bait. You do not know (and that is 
understandable) all the ins and outs of the relations 
between Trotsky, An, the Bund, Braun, etc., and Luch— 
but I do. There is nothing that could help the liquidators 
more than to recognise An as an anti-liquidator. This is 
a fact.It is their one “reliable” support. That is also a 
fact.” Lenin, Letter to M. S. Olminsky (Vitimsky) 


As for the Organising Committee and the Bund, who 
are both represented in the International Socialist 
Bureau, we have grounds for apprehension that they 
stand for “official social-patriotism” (in its Francophile 
or Germanophile form, or in any other that would 
reconcile these two tendencies). Lenin, To the Editors of 
Nashe Slovo 
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Concerning an Article Published in the Organ of the Bund 
Proletary, No. 19, December 20, 1906. 


As our journal is illegal, we are unable to follow at all regularly 
the Social-Democratic newspapers that are published in Russia 
in languages other than Russian. And yet, unless close and 
constant contact is maintained between the Social-Democrats of 
all nationalities in Russia, our Party cannot become a real All- 
Russian Party. 


Therefore, we earnestly request all comrades who know 
Lettish, Finnish, Polish, Yiddish, Armenian, Georgian, or other 
languages, and who receive Social-Democratic newspapers in 
these languages, to help us to keep Russian readers informed 
about the state of the Social-Democratic movement and the 
views of the non-Russian Social-Democrats on tactics. This 
assistance could take the form, not only of reviews of Social- 
Democratic literature on a particular question (like the articles 
in Proletary on the controversy between the Polish Social- 
Democrats and the Polish Socialist Party, and on the Lettish 
view of guerrilla warfare), but also of translations of articles, or 
even of outstanding passages from an article. 


Recently, a comrade sent us a translation of an article entitled 
“A Platform for the Election Campaign”, signed “M” and 
published in Volkszeitung, the organ of the Bund, No. 208 
(November 16). We have no means of judging to what extent 
that article expresses the unanimous view of the editors, but in 
any case it reflects certain trends among Jewish Social- 
Democrats. Russian Social-Democrats, too, who are familiar 
only with the Bolshevik and Menshevik method of treating a 
question, need to be aware of these trends. Here is the 
translation of this article: 


“The energy and influence that our Party will be able to exert 
in the elections will depend above all on the clarity and 
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definiteness of our position and slogans. We are faced with 
important political and social questions, and it is our task to 
formulate them so clearly and definitely that only one answer 
will be possible, namely; ours. If our position is not definite 
enough, even the most perfect organisation will be of no avail. 
The importance of our platform in the election campaign 
depends entirely on the clarity of our position. 


“The Seventh Congress of the Bund laid down the main lines of 
our tactics as follows: the dissolution of the Duma has clearly 
proved to wide sections of the population that it is impossible 
to obtain land and liberty by peaceful means, and that the only 
solution is an armed uprising. This does not mean that the 
elections to the new Duma imply a change from revolutionary 
tactics to peaceful and constitutional tactics, since in the 
elections it is realised that revolutionary tactics are necessary; 
the electors will demand that their deputies convert the Duma 
into a revolutionary instrument of the mass of the people. Our 
task in the elections is to make this principle clear to the voters, 
and this principle requires that the elections themselves be 
made an arena for mobilising the revolutionary masses of the 
people. 


“While the Duma was in session, and still more so since the 
dissolution of the Duma, the country made great strides in 
developing its political consciousness, thanks to which the 
revolutionary parties count on success at the elections. At the 
first elections the petty-bourgeois voters voted for the Cadets, 
thus expressing their ardent protest against the atrocities of the 
government. Not having yet discarded their constitutional 
illusions, these voters felt sure that the Cadets would secure 
land and liberty for them. The Duma tactics have shattered 
these illusions and have convinced them that land and liberty 
can be gained only by fighting, not by peaceful means. The 
voters are now faced with the question of bow to fight, and who 
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is capable of fighting: the Cadets with their diplomatic 
parliamentarism, and, at best, with their weapon of ‘passive 
resistance’, or the revolutionary parties with their militant 
tactics? Obviously, when the voters are faced with the question 
of how to attain real freedom, they realise that only the 
revolutionary and not the constitutional parties are capable of 
fighting. 


“The Cadets have realised this and are trying their utmost to 
ignore all the lessons that events have taught them; they are 
trying to drag the political consciousness of the country back to 
what it was on the eve of the first elections. “Not a step forward,’ 
is their cry. ‘Forget all the lessons of history. The object of the 
new elections,’ they say, ‘is to recreate the political conditions 
under which the First Duma functioned. The people must 
return to the Duma the former Duma majority, and thus give 
rise to a political situation in the country in which the only way 
out will be a responsible Cabinet from the Duma majority’ 
(Rech, No. 189). If Russia needs a real constitution and a 
genuine popular representative assembly,’ says Rech, No. 196, 
‘then the people will return to the Duma representatives who 
will repeat what the First Duma stated in its reply to the address 
from the throne and who will set to work to do what the First 
Duma was prevented from doing.’ The question cannot fail to 
arise as to what will happen if the Second Duma also is 
‘prevented’ from doing what the First Duma intended to do. To 
this the Constitutional-Democrats reply that ‘the government 
will have to yield to the firm, peacefully and lawfully expressed 
will of the electorate’ (Rech, No. 195) The Cadets know very 
well that their strength rests on constitutional illusions, and that 
is why they are doing their utmost to instil into the minds of the 
voters the idea that prevailed on the eve of the first elections, 
and to imbue them with faith in the omnipotent power of the 
‘firm, peacefully and lawfully expressed will of the electorate’. 
The strength of the revolutionary parties does not lie in the 
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voters’ belief in the ‘omnipotent power of the firm, peacefully 
and lawfully expressed will of the electorate’, but, on the 
contrary, in their disbelief in that power, in their clear 
realisation of the necessity of a revolutionary struggle. 


“Our task, therefore, as far as the voters are concerned, is 
categorically to ask them whether they want the majority in the 
future Duma to be the same as the previous one, with its flexible 
tactics that are incapable of achieving anything. Do they want 
the future Duma merely to ‘repeat’ what the first one said, or 
should it go beyond idle talk and adopt more efficacious 
methods of struggle? Should the new Duma ‘recreate the 
political situation’ of June and July, which led to nothing, or 
should it take a step towards real victory for the people? 


“This question must serve as our platform in the election 
campaign. We must surround the Cadet Party with an 
atmosphere of the most profound disbelief in their ability to 
secure land and liberty. We must energetically and ruthlessly 
criticise passive resistance—the method of struggle they 
invented in Helsingfors—and reveal to the people the 
impotence and inconsistency of their methods of struggle. 


“Only if this necessary condition is observed will the Second 
Duma be a step in advance of the First Duma.” 


Reading this article carefully we see that it fairly accurately 
reflects the views of the Bund delegation at the last All-Russian 
Conference of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party. As 
we know, on the one hand, this delegation voted with the 
Mensheviks to sanction blocs with the Cadets, but on the other 
hand, it voted with the Bolsheviks for drastic amendments to 
the Central Committee’s “draft election platform” (the addition 
of the slogan of a republic, of a reference to an uprising, and of 
an exact characterisation of the parties, and an amendment 
giving a more precise explanation of the class nature of the 
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Social-Democratic Party, etc.: see the resolution of the 
Conference on “amendments” to the platform in Proletary, No. 


8[1]). 


The article by Comrade M. given above seems to be such a 
Bolshevik article because we see here only the left hand of the 
Bund; the right hand is hidden in articles advocating blocs with 
the Cadets. 


At all events, the Bundists’ idea of blocs with the Cadets is not 
that of the Mensheviks. Their case is an exceptionally good 
illustration of the famous saying: Si duo faciunt idem, non est idem 
(“if two do the same thing, it is no longer the same thing”). 
There is a certain difference between the two, and _ this 
difference cannot fail to affect their ways of doing the same 
thing, their methods, the results of their “doing the same 
thing”, etc. The Mensheviks’ idea of blocs with the Cadets and 
the Bundists’ idea of them are not the same. For the 
Mensheviks, blocs with the Cadets are fully in accord with their 
general tactics; in the case of the Bundists, they are not. As a 
result, we get articles like the one we have quoted, which 
clearly reveal the inconsistency, the lack of steadfastness, of the 
Bundists, who took part in the boycott yesterday and today 
justify the boycott of the Witte Duma, while at the same time 
sanctioning blocs with the Cadets. In the case of the 
Mensheviks, blocs with the Cadets naturally and 
spontaneously assume the character of ideological blocs. In the 
case of the Bundists, these blocs are intended to be only 
“technical” blocs. 


But politics have their own objective logic, irrespective of what 
persons or parties plan in advance. The Bundist proposes that 
the bloc should be only a technical one, but the political forces 
of the whole country dispose that the bloc turns out to be an 
ideological one. After the jubilation with which the Cadets 
received the Menshevik decision of the Conference, after 
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Plekhanov’s famous Herostratian letter in Tovarishch about “a 
Duma with full power”, there is scarcely needed to prove the 
point. 


Consider carefully the assertion of the author of the article that 
“the Cadets know very well that their strength rests on 
constitutional illusions, and that is why they are doing their 
utmost to instill [these illusions] into the minds of the voters”. 


“The strength of the Cadets rests on constitutional illusions”... 
Is this true; and what does it really mean? If it is not true, if the 
strength of the Cadets rests on the fact that they are the 
foremost representatives of bourgeois democracy in the 
Russian bourgeois revolution, then the general tactical line of 
Menshevism, or of the Right wing of Social-Democracy, is 
correct. If it is true, if the strength of the Cadets rests not on the 
strength of bourgeois democracy, but on the strength of the 
illusions of the people, then the general tactical line of 
Bolshevism, or of the Left wing of Social-Democracy, is correct. 


In a bourgeois revolution the Social-Democrats cannot but 
support bourgeois democracy: such is the main premise of 
Plekhanov and his like; and from this premise they draw the 
direct and immediate conclusion of the need to support the 
Cadets. But we say: The premise is right, but the conclusion is 
worthless, for we have still to ascertain which parties or trends 
at the present moment represent the force of bourgeois 
democracy that is really capable of fighting. The Cadets, the 
Trudoviks, the Socialist-Revolutionaries are all “bourgeois 
democrats” from the Marxist standpoint, i.e., the only scientific 
analysis. The “force” of the Cadets is not the fighting force of 
the bourgeois masses (the peasantry, the urban petty 
bourgeoisie), it is not the economic and money force of the 
landlord class (the Black Hundreds) or the capitalist class (the 
Octobrists): it is the “force” of the bourgeois intelligentsia, 
which is not an independent economic class and therefore is not 
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an independent political force; consequently, it is a usurped 
“force”, depending on the influence of the bourgeois 
intelligentsia over other classes which have not yet worked out 
a clear, independent political ideology of their own, which 
submit to the ideological leadership of the bourgeois 
intelligentsia; it is primarily the “force” of those erroneous 
opinions concerning the nature of democracy and the methods 
of fighting for it which the bourgeois intelligentsia is 
propagating and cultivating among the bourgeois masses. 


To deny this means childishly allowing oneself to be beguiled 
by the resounding words: “the party of people’s freedom”; it 
means closing one’s eyes to the generally known fact that the 
Cadets have neither the masses nor a decisive number of 
landlord and capitalist elements behind them. 


To admit it means admitting that the task of the day for the 
workers’ party is to combat the influence of the Cadets over the 
people—not because we have been dreaming of a bourgeois 
revolution without bourgeois democracy (an absurdity 
imputed to us by the Social-Democrats of the Right) but 
because the Cadets are preventing the real force of bourgeois 
democracy from developing and asserting itself. 


Only a minority of the landlords of Russia (the great majority 
are Black Hundreds) and a minority of the capitalists (the great 
majority are Octobrists) belong to the Cadet Party. It has the 
majority, the mass, of the bourgeois intelligentsia only. Hence 
the spectacular politics of the Cadets, so enticing to political 
infants and politically impotent dotards, their din and clamor, 
their jubilation over cheap victories, their predominance in the 
liberal press, in bourgeois science, etc. Hence, too, the sham 
nature of this party, which corrupts the people with its 
treacherous propaganda for a compromise with the monarchy, 
yet in fact lacks the power to achieve any such compromise. 
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The Cadets are not bourgeois democracy, but the incarnation of 
the betrayal of democracy by the bourgeoisie—just as the 
French radical socialists, for instance, or the German social- 
liberals, are not intellectual socialists, but the incarnation of the 
betrayal of socialism by the intellectuals. Therefore, supporting 
bourgeois democracy means exposing the sham of the Cadets’ 
quasi-democracy. 


Therefore, the Plekhanovites are causing immense harm to the 
revolution and to the cause of the working class with their 
perpetual cry: we must fight reaction, not the Cadets! 


Dear comrades! Your failure to grasp the point lies in your 
failure to understand the significance of our struggle against 
the Cadets. What is the kernel and essence of this struggle? Is it 
that the Cadets are “bourgeois”? Of course not. It is that the 
Cadets are mere chatterers about democracy, traitors to militant 
democracy. 


To proceed: Have the Cadets any influence on the mass of the 
people, on the bourgeois-democratic mass of the people? Of 
course, they have, and very extensive influence too, with 
numerous newspapers, and so forth. Now judge for yourselves: 
Can we call upon the bourgeois-democratic mass of the people 
to fight reaction if we do not unmask their present ideological 
leaders, who are damaging the cause of bourgeois democracy? 
Impossible, dear comrades. 


Fighting reaction means, first of all, liberating the masses from 
reaction ideologically. But the strong and tenacious ideological 
influence of “reaction” on the masses is not Black Hundred, but 
Cadet influence. This is not a paradox. The Black Hundreds are 
undisguised, crude enemies, who can _ burn, kill, and cause 
havoc, but cannot convince even the ignorant muzhik, whereas 
the Cadets convince both the muzhiks and the urban petty 
bourgeoisie. And what do they convince them of? That the 
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monarch is not responsible, that it is possible to win freedom 
by peaceful means (i.e., by leaving power in the hands of the 
monarchy), that a land-purchase scheme concocted by the 
landlords is the method of transferring land to the peasants 
most advantageous for them, etc., etc. 


That is why you cannot convince either the simple-minded 
peasant or the simple-minded petty bourgeois that it is 
necessary to wage a serious struggle unless you undermine the 
influence on them of Cadet phrases and Cadet ideology. And 
anyone who says: “we must fight reaction, not the Cadets” fails 
to understand the ideological tasks of the struggle, sees the 
essence of struggle, not in convincing the masses, but in 
physical action, understanding the word struggle in the vulgar 
sense: “strike” at the reactionaries, but don’t “strike” at the 
Cadets, 


Of course, for the time being we shall strike by force of arms, 
not at the Cadets, or even at the Octobrists, but only at the 
government and its direct servants—and after we have beaten 
them, the Cadet will, for a fee, stick up for republican 
democracy just as today (for a professorial salary, or a lawyer’s 
fee) he is sticking up for monarchist democracy. But, in order to 
gain a real victory over reaction we must free the masses from 
the ideological influence of the Cadets, who are giving them 
false notions of the aims and nature of the fight against reaction. 


Let us return to the Bundists. Can they really fail to see now 
that the “technical” blocs with the Cadets which they sanction 
have in fact already become a mighty instrument for 
strengthening belief in the Cadets (and not for creating an 
atmosphere of disbelief) among the mass of the people? Only 
the blind can fail to see this. The ideological bloc of all the 
Menshevik Social-Democrats, including the Bundists, with the 
Cadets is an accomplished fact, and articles like that written by 
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Comrade M. are well-meaning, but simple-minded, platonic 
dreams. 


Notes 


[1] This refers to the resolution of the Second Conference of the 
R.S.D.L.P. (“First All-Russian”), “Amendment to the Draft 
Election platform proposed by the Central Committee” (see The 
C.P.S.U. in Resolutions and Decisions of Its Congresses, 
Conferences and Plenary Meetings of the Central Committee, 
Russ. ed., Part I, 1954, pp. 142-43). 
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To: I. A. PYATNITSKY 

January 14, 1913 

Collected Works, Volume 43, pages 329-331. 
Dear Comrade Albert, 


I would like to have a talk with you about the resolution of the 
meeting on the non-Russian organisations.[1] You regard it as 
“diplomacy” —and that is a great mistake. 


In what do you see diplomacy? 


First of all in the fact that we raise a hue and cry against the 
Executive of the P.S.D.—“and all information comes from the 
members of the opposition”. 


This is glaringly incorrect! 


That Tyszka in the Executive evokes opposition and discontent 
among the P.S.D. we have known for years. Everyone who has 
worked with the Executive knows this. 


The development of this opposition since 1910 has been in plain 
sight. 


In the spring of 1912 Tyszka and Co. dismiss the War saw 
Committee, which they announce to be dependent on the secret 
political police, and set up a committee of “their own”. 


In the autumn elections take place. And what happens? All the 
worker-electors of Warsaw belonging to the Social-Democratic 
Party are found to be on the side of the opposition! 


I checked this fact. 


The names of the electors are Zalewski and Bronowski. 
Malinovsky saw them and verified the fact himself. 


Isn’t this proof enough?? 
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On the side of the opposition we find also both the 
organisations abroad and Lodz. 


Tyszka’s policy of maneuvering has long been heading for a 
fall. It is inevitable. The 1912 January Conference (which did not 
touch at all on the subject of Tyszka’s (==the Executive’s) split 
with the opposition) had pointed to this course of events which 
it appraised in principle. 


The federation of the worst type[3] is breaking up. 
A comeback (to 1907-11) is impossible. 
This has got to be understood. 


There was a similar period in Austria: a separate C.C. of the 
nationals; no separate C.C. of the Germans. 


In Austria this did not last: from here the road leads either to 
complete federation, or to complete unity. 


With us, too, semi-federation (1907-11) cannot last; no effort 
must be spared to make the Party workers grasp this 
thoroughly. 


We are out for complete unity—from below—in the national 
question as well. 


This is possible. We had and have it in the Caucasus (4 nations). 
We had it in 1907 in Riga (the Letts, Lithuanians and Russians) 
and in Vilna (Lithuanians, Letts, Poles, [Russians ],[2] Jews)— 
in both these cities against the separatism of the Bund. 


In Austria federation ended in separatism and break down of 
the united party.[4] With us it would be criminal to 
countenance separatism of the Bund and cover it up. 


You see “diplomacy” (20) in the fact that we blame the Bund 
and “grant almost an amnesty to the Lettish C.C., which is 
following the Bund”. 
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No. You are mistaken. This is not diplomacy. The Lettish Social- 
Democratic workers have always stood for unity from below, 
have always been for territorial autonomy, i.e., have taken an 
anti-separatist, anti-nationalist stand. 


This is a fact. 
You cannot deny it. 


The inevitable conclusion to be drawn from this is: the Lettish 
C.C. is a deviation from the true path on the part of one of the 
bodies of the revolutionary proletariat among the Lettish 
Social-Democrats. 


In the Bund, on the other hand, there is no such true path, there 
is no proletariat, no mass organisations—nothing but a circle of 
intellectuals (Lieber+Movich+Vinitsky — out-and-out 
opportunists and long-standing “bosses” of the Bund) and 
circles of artisans. 


It would be a glaring untruth to confuse the Bund with the 
Letts. 


The “national” question in the R.S.D.L.P. has come up for 
discussion. [This is inescapable.] The breakup of the non- 
Russian organisations is no accident. And we should exert 
every effort towards explaining the matter, towards renewing 
the struggle of the old Iskra. 


We are against federation in principle. We are for utilising the 
deplorable experience of semi-federation (1907-11). We are in 
favour of a campaign for unity from below. 


The comrades who used to work among the Jewish Social- 
Democratic workers of Russia or who are generally familiar 
with the conditions, should collect [information on] the harm of 
Bund separatism. The Bund wrecked the Stockholm [resolution 
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] (1906).[5] It united nowhere locally itself (the Letts never did 
anything like it). 


Does anyone really believe that we shall forget this and allow 
ourselves again to be fed with empty promises?? 


Never! Unite in Warsaw, Lodz, Vilna, and so on, gentlemen 
“uniters” of the Bund! 


[I would be glad ] if you would show this letter to the 
Bolsheviks interested [in the national question and if] work 
could be started everywhere on a serious study of the question 
and the collection of material (Russia’s experience) against the 
Bund “separatists”. 


Beste GriiBwhatthee, 
Yours, 
Lenin 
Notes 


[1] A reference to the resolution of the Cracow meeting on the 
“Non-Russian Social-Democratic Organisations” (see present 
edition, Vol. 18, pp. 465-66).— Ed. 


[2] Manuscript partly damaged. Words in square brackets have 
been inserted as context suggests. —Ed. 


[3] Federation of the worst type is the way the decisions of the 
1912 Prague Party Conference describe the relationships with 
the national (non-Russian) Social Democratic organisations 
which existed within the R.S.D.L.P. since the Fourth (Unity) 
Congress, when the “non-Russians” worked “in total isolation 
from Russian organisations”, which had an extremely adverse 
effect upon the whole work of the R.S.D.L.P. (for further 
details see present edition, Vol. 17, p. 464 and Vol. 18, pp. 411- 
12); 
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[4] The Social-Democratic Party of Austria was dissolved as a 
united party in 1897 at the Wiemberg (Vienna) Congress and a 
federative union of six national “Social-Democratic groups”: 
the German, Czech, Polish, Ruthenian, Italian and Southern 
Slav, was established in its stead. All these groups were linked 
merely by a common congress and a common Executive 
Committee. At the Briinn Congress in 1899 the party’s 
Executive Committee, was reorganised into a federative body 
consisting of executive committees of the national Social- 
Democratic parties. 


[5] Lenin is referring to the “Draft Conditions of Amalgamation 
of the Bund with the R.S.D.L.P.” adopted at the Fourth (Unity) 
Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. held in 1906, from April 10 to 25 
(April 23 to May 8) (see KPSS v rezolutsiyakh..., Part I, 1954, pp. 
134-35). 
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Separatists in Russia and Separatists in Austria 
Pravda No. 104, May 8, 1913 


Among the various representatives of Marxism in Russia the 
Jewish Marxists, or to be more exact, some of them—those 
known as the Bundists— are carrying out a policy of separatism. 
From the history of the working-class movement it is known 
that the Bundists left the Party in 1903, when the majority of the 
party of the working class refused to accept their demand to be 
recognised as the “sole” representatives of the Jewish 
proletariat. 


This exit from the Party was a manifestation of separatism 
deeply harmful to the working-class movement. But, in fact, the 
Jewish workers have entered and continue to enter the Party 
everywhere in spite of the Bund. Side by side with the separate 
(isolated) organisations of the Bundists, there have always 
existed general organisations of the workers —Jewish, Russian, 
Polish, Lithuanian, Latvian, etc. 


From the history of Marxism in Russia we know, furthermore, 
that when the Bund in 1906 again returned to the Party, the 
Party stipulated the condition that separatism should cease, i.e., 
that there should be local unity of all the Marxist workers of 
whatever nationality. But this condition was not fulfilled by the 
Bundists, despite its special confirmation by a special decision 
of the Party in December 1908.[1] 


That, shortly, is the history of Bundist separatism in Russia. 
Unfortunately, it is little known to the workers, and little 
thought is given to it. Those having the closest practical 
acquaintance with this history are the Polish, the Lithuanian 
(especially in Vilna in 1907) and the Latvian Marxists (at the 
same time, in Riga), and the Marxists of South and Western 
Russia; It is well known, incidentally, that the Caucasian 
Marxists, including all the Caucasian Mensheviks, have until 
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quite recently maintained local unity and even fusion of the 
workers of all nationalities, and have condemned the 
separatism of the Bundists. 


We should also note that the prominent Bundist, Medem, in the 
well-known book, Forms of the National Movement (St. 
Petersburg, 1910), admits that the Bundists have never 
implemented unity in the localities, i.e., they have always been 
separatists. 


In the international working-class movement, the question of 
separatism came to the front most urgently in 1910, at the 
Copenhagen Congress. The Czechs came forward as separatists 
in Austria, and destroyed the unity that had existed previously 
between the Czech and German workers. The International 
Congress at Copenhagen unanimously condemned separatism, 
but the Czechs have unfortunately remained separatists right 
up to the present. 


Feeling themselves isolated in the proletarian International, the 
Czech separatists spent a long time searching unsuccessfully 
for supporters. Only now have they found some—in the 
Bundists and liquidators. The chechoslavische Sozialdemokrat, 
the bit of a journal published by the separatists in German, 
printed an article in its issue No. 3 (Prague, April 15, 1913) 
under the title “A Turn for the Better”. This “turn” that is 
supposed to be for the “better” (actually, towards separatism) 
the Czech separatists saw—where do you think, reader? In 
Nasha Zarya,[2] the liquidators’ journal, in an article by the 
Bundist V. Kosovsky! 


At last the Czech separatists are not alone in the proletarian 
International! Naturally they are glad to be able to rope in even 
liquidators, even Bundists. But all class-conscious workers in 
Russia should give this fact some thought: the Czech 
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separatists, unanimously condemned by the International, are 
clinging to the coat-tails of liquidators and Bundists. 


Only that complete unity (in every locality, and from top to 
bottom) of the workers of all nations, which has existed so long 
and so successfully in the Caucasus, corresponds to the 
interests and tasks of the workers’ movement. 


Notes 


[1] The decisions here referred to were Draft Terms for the 
Union of the Bund with the R.S.D.L.P. (adopted at the Fourth 
[Unity] Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. in 1906) and the resolution 
on “The Unity of National Organisations in the Localities” 
(adopted at the Fifth [All-Russian] Conference of the R.S.D.L.P. 
in 1908). 


[2] Nasha Zarya (Our Dawn) —a Menshevik liquidator monthly 
published legally in St. Petersburg from 1910 to 1914. It served 
as a rallying centre for the liquidationist forces in Russia. 
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Has Pravda Given Proof of Bundist Separatism? 
Pravda No. 127, June 5, 1913. 


Pravda No. 104 (308) published an article “Separatists in Russia 
and Separatists in Austria’.[1] Now Mr. V. Kosovsky has 
published an article in Luch No. 119 (205) refuting it, or to be 
more exact, containing a mass of vituperation against Pravda 
for that article. All we can do is draw the attention of the 
workers, who are interested in the fate of their own, 
organisation, to these slanging attacks by the Luch gentlemen, 
who evade the controversial questions. 


What proof did Pravda offer of Bundist separatism? 


1) The Bund left the Party in 1903. Mr. Kosovsky’s invective did 
nothing to disprove this fact. The Kosovskys scold because they 
are powerless to disprove the facts. 


2) Jewish workers have joined and are still joining the Party 
everywhere in spite of the Bund. 


This poor defender of the Bund cannot say a word against that 
either! 


3) The Bund has deliberately contravened the Party decision on 
the unity of workers of all nationalities in local organisations, a 
decision that was taken in 1906 and given special confirmation 
in 1908. 


Mr. Kosovsky could not say a word against that! 


4) The Bundist Medem admitted that Bund members had never 
put into effect this unity in local organisations, that is, had 
always been separatists. 


Again not a single objection from Mr. Kosovsky! 
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Just think of it, reader; what is the gentleman to do but scold 
and rage when he cannot say a single word against the four 
chief points in Pravda? 


Pravda, furthermore, gave an exact quotation from the organ of 
the Czech separatists in Austria, who have been unanimously 
condemned for their separatism by the entire International. 
That organ praises Mr. Kosovsky (his article in the liquidators’ 
Nasha Zarya) for his “turn for the better” in respect of the 


separatists. 


Now what, Mr. Kosovsky? Is our quotation not correct? Mr. 
Kosovsky knows that it is, and is malicious in his impotence: “a 


review in some Czech news-sheet”. 


Don’t lie, Mr. separatist and Jewish liberal! Lies will not help 
you, for you will be exposed. 


Not “a review” and not in “some Czech news-sheet”, but a 
special article in the German organ of the Czech separatists.[2] 
This is a fact, and you have not refuted it. 


I do not defend the separatists, says Mr. Kosovsky to justify 
himself, summarizing his article in Nasha Zarya. 


Is that so? Then the Czech separatists have misunderstood you? 
The poor liberal leaders of the Bund! Not only their enemies, 
even their friends “misunderstood” them! 


Any worker, however, will understand well enough that a 
petty liar who has been caught red-handed is seeking salvation 
in evasion and imprecation. You will not scare the workers that 
way, gentlemen. 


Pravda has proved that the Bundists are separatists. Mr. V. 
Kosovsky has failed to refute it. 


Messrs. Kosovsky, Medem & Co., are a group of liberal 
intellectuals that is corrupting the Jewish workers with 
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bourgeois nationalism and separatism. For this reason Pravda 
has fought against and will continue to fight against the Bund. 


Jewish Social-Democratic workers are joining the working-class 
party in spite of the Bund and against the Bund. 
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Theses on the National Question 
June 1913 
Collected Works, Volume 19, pages 243-251. 


1. The article of our programme (on the self-determination of 
nations) cannot be interpreted to mean anything but political 
self-determination, i.e., the right to secede and form a separate 
state. 


2. This article in the Social-Democratic programme is absolutely 
essential to the Social-Democrats of Russia = 


a) for the sake of the basic principles of democracy in general; 


b) also because there are, within the frontiers of Russia and, 
what is more, in her frontier areas, a number of nations with 
sharply distinctive economic, social, and other conditions; 
furthermore, these nations (like all the nations of Russia except 
the Great Russians) are unbelievably oppressed by the tsarist 
monarchy; 


c) lastly, also in view of the fact that throughout Eastern Europe 
(Austria and the Balkans) and in Asia—i.e., in countries 
bordering on Russia—the bourgeois-democratic reform of the 
state that has everywhere else in the world led, in varying 
degree, to the creation of independent national states or states 
with the closest, interrelated national composition, has either 
not been consummated or has only just begun; 


d) at the present moment Russia is a country whose state 
system is more backward and reactionary than that of any of 
the contiguous countries, beginning—in the West—with 
Austria where the fundamentals of political liberty and a 
constitutional regime were consolidated in 1867, and where 
universal franchise has now been introduced, and ending—in 
the East—with republican China. In all their propaganda, 
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therefore, the Social-Democrats of Russia must insist on the 
right of all nationalities to form separate states or to choose 
freely the state of which they wish to form part. 


3. The Social-Democratic Party’s recognition of the right of all 
nationalities to self-determination requires of Social-Democrats 
that they should. 


a) be unconditionally hostile to the use of force in any form 
whatsoever by the dominant nation (or the nation which 
constitutes the majority of the population) in respect of a nation 
that wishes to secede politically; 


b) demand the settlement of the question of such secession only 
on the basis of a universal, direct, and equal vote of the 
population of the given territory by secret ballot; 


c) conduct an implacable struggle against both the Black 
Hundred-Octobrist and the liberal-bourgeois (Progressist, 
Cadet, etc.) parties on every occasion when they defend or 
sanction national oppression in general or the denial of the right 
of nations to self-determination in particular. 


4. The Social-Democratic Party’s recognition of the right of all 
nationalities to self-determination most certainly does not 
mean that Social-Democrats reject an independent appraisal of 
the advisability of the state secession of any nation in each 
separate case. Social-Democracy should, on the contrary, give 
its independent appraisal, taking into consideration the 
conditions of capitalist development and the oppression of the 
proletarians of various nations by the united bourgeoisie of all 
nationalities, as well as the general tasks of democracy, first of 
all and most of all the interests of the proletarian class struggle 


for socialism. 


From this point of view the following circumstance must be 
given special attention. There are two nations in Russia that are 
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more civilised and more isolated by virtue of a number of 
historical and social conditions and that could most easily and 
most “naturally” put into effect their right to secession. They 
are the peoples of Finland and Poland. The experience of the 
Revolution of 1905 has shown that even in these two nations 
the ruling classes, the landowners and bourgeoisie, reject the 
revolutionary struggle for liberty and seek a rapprochement 
with the ruling classes of Russia and with the tsarist monarchy 
because of their fear of the revolutionary proletariat of Finland 
and Poland. 


Social-Democracy, therefore, must give most emphatic warning 
to the proletariat and other working people of all nationalities 
against direct deception by the nationalistic slogans of “their 
own” bourgeoisie, who with their saccharine or fiery speeches 
about “our native land” try to divide the proletariat and divert 
its attention from their bourgeois intrigues while they enter into 
an economic and political alliance with the bourgeoisie of other 
nations and with the tsarist monarchy. 


The proletariat cannot pursue its struggle for socialism and 
defend its everyday economic interests without the closest and 
fullest alliance of the workers of all nations in all working-class 
organisations without exception. 


The proletariat cannot achieve freedom other than by 
revolutionary struggle for the overthrow of the tsarist 
monarchy and its replacement by a democratic republic. The 
tsarist monarchy precludes liberty and equal rights for 
nationalities, and is, furthermore, the bulwark of barbarity, 
brutality and reaction in both Europe and Asia. This monarchy 
can be overthrown only by the united proletariat of all the 
nations of Russia, which is giving the lead to consistently 
democratic elements capable of revolutionary struggle from 
among the working masses of all nations. 
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It follows, therefore, that workers who place political unity with 
“their own” bourgeoisie above complete unity with the 
proletariat of all nations, are acting against their own interests, 
against the interests of socialism and against the interests of 
democracy. 


5. Social-Democrats, in upholding a consistently democratic 
state system, demand unconditional equality for all 
nationalities and struggle against absolutely all privileges for 


one or several nationalities. 


In particular, Social-Democrats reject a “state” language. It is 
particularly superfluous in Russia because more than seven- 
tenths of the population of Russia belong to related Slav 
nationalities who, given a free school and a free state, could 
easily achieve intercourse by virtue of the demands of the 
economic turnover without any “state” privileges for any one 
language. 


Social-Democrats demand the abolition of the old 
administrative divisions of Russia established by the feudal 
landowners and the civil servants of the autocratic feudal state 
and their replacement by divisions based on the requirements 
of present-day economic life and in accordance, as far as 
possible, with the national composition of the population. 


All areas of the state that are distinguished by social 
peculiarities or by the national composition of the population, 
must enjoy wide self-government and autonomy, with 
institutions organised on the basis of universal, equal and secret 


voting. 


6. Social-Democrats demand the promulgation of a law, 
operative throughout the state, protecting the rights of every 
national minority in no matter what part of the state. This law 
should declare inoperative any measure by means of which the 
national majority might attempt to establish privileges for itself 
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or restrict the rights of a national minority (in the sphere of 
education, in the use of any specific language, in budget affairs, 
etc.), and forbid the implementation of any such measure by 
making it a punishable offence. 


7. The Social-Democratic attitude to the slogan of “cultural- 
national” (or simply “national”) “autonomy” or to plans for its 
implementation is a negative one, since this slogan (1) 
undoubtedly contradicts the internationalism of the class 
struggle of the proletariat, (2) makes it easier for the proletariat 
and the masses of working people to be drawn into the sphere 
of influence of bourgeois nationalism, and (3) is capable of 
distracting attention from the task of the consistent democratic 
transformation of the state as a whole, which transformation 
alone can ensure (to the extent that this can, in general, be 
ensured under capitalism) peace between nationalities. 


In view of the special acuteness of the question of cultural- 
national autonomy among Social-Democrats, we give some 


explanation of the situation. 


a) It is impermissible, from the standpoint of Social-Democracy, 
to issue the slogan of national culture either directly or 
indirectly. The slogan is incorrect because already under 
capitalism, all economic, political and spiritual life is becoming 
more and more international. Socialism will make it completely 
international. International culture, which is now already 
being systematically created by the proletariat of all countries, 
does not absorb “national culture” (no matter of what national 
group) as a whole, but accepts from each national culture 
exclusively those of its elements that are consistently 
democratic and socialist. 


b) Probably the one example of an approximation, even though 
it is a timid one, to the slogan of national culture in Social- 
Democratic programmes is Article 3 of the Br\"unn Programme 
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of the Austrian Social-Democrats. This Article 3 reads: “All self- 
governing regions of one and the same nation form a single- 
national alliance that has complete autonomy in deciding its 


national affairs.” 


This is a compromise slogan since it does not contain a shadow 
of extra-territorial (personal) national autonomy. But this 
slogan, too, is erroneous and harmful, for it is no business of the 
Social-Democrats of Russia to unite into one nation the 
Germans in Lodz, Riga, St. Petersburg, and Saratov. Our 
business is to struggle for full democracy and the annulment of 
all national privileges and, to unite the German workers in 
Russia with the workers of all other nations in upholding and 
developing the international culture of socialism. 


Still more erroneous is the slogan of extra-territorial (personal) 
national autonomy with the setting up (according to a plan 
drawn up by the consistent supporters of this slogan) of 
national parliaments and national state secretaries (Otto Bauer 
and Karl Renner). Such institutions contradict the economic 
conditions of the capitalist countries, they have not been tested 
in any of the world’s democratic states and are the opportunist 
dream of people who despair of setting up consistent 
democratic institutions and are seeking salvation from the 
national squabbles of the bourgeoisie in the artificial isolation 
of the proletariat and the bourgeoisie of each nation on a 
number of (“cultural”) questions. 


Circumstances occasionally compel Social-Democrats to 
submit for a time to some sort of compromise decisions, but 
from other countries we must borrow not compromise 
decisions, but consistently Social-Democratic decisions. It 
would be particularly unwise to adopt the unhappy Austrian 
compromise decision today, when it has been a complete 
failure in Austria and has led to the separatism and secession 
of the Czech Social-Democrats. 
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c) The history of the “cultural-national autonomy” slogan in 
Russia shows that it has been adopted by all Jewish bourgeois 
parties and only by Jewish bourgeois parties; and that they 
have been uncritically followed by the Bund, which has 
inconsistently rejected the national-Jewish parliament (sejm) 
and national-Jewish state secretaries. Incidentally, even those 
European Social-Democrats who accede to or defend the 
compromise slogan of cultural-national autonomy, admit that 
the slogan is quite unrealisable for the Jews (Otto Bauer and 
Karl Kautsky). “The Jews in Galicia and Russia are more of a 
caste than a nation, and attempts to constitute Jewry as a nation 
are attempts at preserving a caste” (Karl Kautsky). 


d) In civilised countries we observe a fairly full (relatively) 
approximation to national peace under capitalism only in 
conditions of the maximum implementation of democracy 
throughout the state system and administration (Switzerland). 
The slogans of consistent democracy (the re public, a militia, 
civil servants elected by the people, etc.) unite the proletariat 
and the working people, and, in general, all progressive 
elements in each nation in the name of the struggle for 
conditions that preclude even the slightest national privilege — 
while the slogan of “cultural-national autonomy” preaches the 
isolation of nations in educational affairs (or “cultural” affairs, 
in general), an isolation that is quite compatible with the 
retention of the grounds for all (including national) privileges. 


The slogans of consistent democracy unite in a single whole the 
proletariat and the advanced democrats of all nations (elements 
that demand not isolation but the uniting of democratic 
elements of the nations in all matters, including educational 
affairs), while the slogan of cultural-national autonomy divides 
the proletariat of the different nations and links it up with the 
reactionary and bourgeois elements of the separate nations. 
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The slogans of consistent democracy are implacably hostile to 
the reactionaries and to the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie 
of all nations, while the slogan of cultural-national autonomy is 
quite acceptable to the reactionaries and counter- 
revolutionary bourgeoisie of some nations. 


8. The sum-total of economic and political conditions in Russia 
therefore demands that Social-Democracy should unite 
unconditionally workers of all nationalities in all proletarian 
organisations without exception (political, trade union, co- 
operative, educational, etc., etc.). The Party should not be 
federative in structure and should not form national Social- 
Democratic groups but should unite the proletarians of all 
nations in the given locality, conduct propaganda and agitation 
in all the languages of the local proletariat, promote the 
common struggle of the workers of all nations against every 
kind of national privilege and should recognise the autonomy 
of local and regional Party organisations. 


9. More than ten years’ experience gained by the R.S.D.L.P. 
confirms the correctness of the above thesis. The Party was 
founded in 1898 as a party of all Russia, that is, a party of the 
proletariat of all the nationalities of Russia. The Party remained 
“Russian” when the Bund seceded in 1903, after the Party 
Congress had rejected the demand to consider the Bund the 
only representative of the Jewish proletariat. In 1906 and 1907 
events showed convincingly that there were no grounds for this 
demand, a large number of Jewish proletarians continued to co- 
operate in the common Social-Democratic work in many local 
organisations, and the Bund re-entered the Party. The 
Stockholm Congress (1906) brought into the Party the Polish 
and Latvian Social-Democrats, who favoured territorial 
autonomy, and the Congress, furthermore, did not accept the 
principle of federation and demanded unity of Social- 
Democrats of all nationalities in each locality. This principle has 
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been in operation in the Caucasus for many years, it is in 
operation in Warsaw (Polish workers and Russian soldiers), in 
Vilna (Polish, Lettish, Jewish and Lithuanian workers) and in 
Riga, and in the three last-named places it has been 
implemented against the separatist Bund. In December 1908, 
the R.S.D.L.P., through its conference, adopted a special 
resolution confirming the demand for the unity of workers of 
all nationalities, on a principle other than federation. The 
splitting activities of the Bund separatists in not fulfilling the 
Party decision led to the collapse of all that “federation of the 
worst type”[2] and brought about the rapprochement of the 
Bund and the Czech separatists and vice versa (see Kosovsky 
in Nasha Zarya and the organ of the Czech separatists, Der 
&chat;echoslavische Sozialdemokrat No. 3, 1913, on Kosovsky), 
and, lastly, at the August (1912) Conference of the liquidators it 
led to an undercover attempt by the Bund separatists and 
liquidators and some of the Caucasian liquidators to insert 
“cultural-national autonomy” into the Party programme 
without any defence of its substance! 


Revolutionary worker Social-Democrats in Poland, in the 
Latvian Area and in the Caucasus still stand for territorial 
autonomy and the unity of worker Social-Democrats of all 
nations. The Bund-liquidator secession and the alliance of the 
Bund with non-Social-Democrats in Warsaw place the entire 
national question, both in its theoretical aspect and in the 
matter of Party structure, on the order of the day for all Social- 
Democrats. 


Compromise decisions have been broken by the very people 
who introduced them against the will of the Party, and the 
demand for the unity of worker Social-Democrats of all 
nationalities is being made more loudly than ever. 


10. The crudely militant and Black-Hundred-type nationalism 
of the tsarist monarchy, and also the revival of bourgeois 
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nationalism —Great-Russian (Mr. Struve, Russkaya Molva,[3] 
the Progressists, etc.), the Ukrainian, and Polish (the anti- 
Semitism of Narodowa “Demokragja” [4]), and Georgian and 
Armenian, etc. —all this makes it particularly urgent for Social- 
Democratic organisations in all parts of Russia to devote greater 
attention than before to the national question and to work out 
consistently Marxist decisions on this subject in the spirit of 
consistent internationalism and unity of proletarians of all 
nations. 


a) The slogan of national culture is incorrect and expresses only 
the limited bourgeois understanding of the national question. 
International culture. 


8) The perpetuating of national divisions and the promoting of 
refined nationalism—unification, rapprochement, the 
mingling of nations and the expression of the principles of a 
different, international culture. 


y) The despair of the petty bourgeois (hopeless struggle against 
national bickering) and the fear of radical-democratic reforms 
and the socialist movement—only radical-democratic reforms 
can establish national peace in capitalist states and only 
socialism is able to terminate national bickering. 


5) National curias in educational affairs.[5] 
€) The Jews. 
Notes 


[1] These theses were written by Lenin for his lectures on the 
national question delivered on July 9, 10, 11 and 13 (N. 5.), 1913 
in the Swiss towns of Zurich, Geneva, Lausanne and Berne. 


[2] The decisions of the Prague Conference (1912) called the 
relations that the national Social-Democratic organisations had 
with the R.S.D.L.P. from 1907 to 1911 “federation of the worst 
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type”. Although the Social-Democratic organisations of Poland, 
Lithuania and the Latvian Area, and also the Bund, belonged to 
the R.S.D.L.P., they actually held themselves aloof. Their 
representatives did not take part in guiding all-Russian Party 
work; directly or indirectly they promoted the anti-Party 
activities of the liquidators. (See Vol. 17, pp. 464-65 and Vol. 18, 
pp. 411-12.) 


[3] Russkaya Molva (Russian Tidings)—a bourgeois daily, 
organ of the Progressists, founded in 1912. Lenin called the 
Progressists a mixture of Octobrists and Cadets. The paper 
appeared in St. Petersburg in 1912 and 1913. 


[4] Narodowa Demokracja (National Democracy)—a 
reactionary, chauvinist party of the Polish bourgeoisie, founded 
in 1897. Afraid of the growing revolutionary movement, the 
party changed its original demand for Polish independence to 
one for limited autonomy within the framework of the 
autocracy. During the 1905-07 Revolution, Narodowa 
Demokracja was the main party of Polish counter-revolution, 
the Polish Black Hundreds, to use Lenin’s expression. They 
supported the Octobrists in the State Duma. 


In 1919 the party changed its name to Zwiazek Ludowo- 
Narodowy (National-Popular Union) and from 1928 it became 
the Stronnictwo Narodowe (National Party). After the Second 
World War, individuals from this party, having no longer any 
party of their own, attached themselves to Mikolajczyk’s 
reactionary party, the Polske Stronnictwo Ludowo (Polish 
Popular Party). 


[5] This refers to the segregation of the schools according to 
nationality, one of the basic demands of the bourgeois- 


nationalist programme for “cultural-national autonomy” 
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A Contribution to the History of the National Programme in 
Austria and in Russia 


Put Pravdy No. 13, February 5, 1914. 


In Austria the national programme of the Social-Democratic 
Party was discussed and adopted at the Br\"unn Congress in 
1899. There is a very widespread but mistaken opinion that this 
Congress adopted what is known as “cultural-national 
autonomy”. The reverse is true: the latter was unanimously 
rejected there. 


The South-Slav Social-Democrats submitted to the Br\"unn 
Congress (see p. XV of the official Minutes of the Congress in 
German) a programme of cultural-national autonomy worded 
as follows: 


(§2) “every nation inhabiting Austria, irrespective of the 
territory on which its members reside, shall constitute an 
autonomous group, which shall quite independently 
administer all its national (language and cultural) affairs”. 


The words underlined by us clearly express the gist of 
“cultural-national autonomy” (otherwise called extra- 
territorial). The state is to perpetuate the delimitation of nations 
in educational and similar affairs, and every citizen is free to 


register with any nation he pleases. 


At the Congress this programme was defended both by Kristan 
and the influential Ellenbogen. It was later withdrawn, 
however. Not a single vote was cast for it. Victor Adler, the 
Party’s leader, said, “...1 doubt whether anybody would at 
present consider this plan practicable” (p. 82 of the Minutes). 


One of the arguments against it, on principle, was advanced by 
Preussler, who said: “The proposals tabled by comrades 
Kristan and Ellenbogen would result in chauvinism being 
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perpetuated and introduced into every tiny community, into 
every tiny group” (ibid., p. 92). 


Clause 3 of the Br\"unn Congress programme relevant to this 
subject reads as follows: 


“The self-governing regions of a given nation shall form a 
single national association which shall settle all its national 
affairs quite autonomously.” 


This is a territorialist programme which directly precludes, for 
example, Jewish cultural-national autonomy. Otto Bauer, the 
principal theoretician of “cultural-national autonomy”, 
devoted a special chapter of his book (1907) to proving that 
“cultural-national autonomy” for the Jews could not be 
demanded. 


We would mention on this issue that Marxists stand for full 
freedom of association, including the association of any 
national regions (uyezds, volosts, villages, and so forth); but 
Social-Democrats cannot possibly agree to having statutory 
recognition given to single national associations within the 
state. 


In Russia, as it happens, all the Jewish bourgeois parties (as well 
as the Bund, which actually follows in their wake) adopted the 
programme of “extra-territorial (cultural-national) autonomy”, 
which was rejected by all the Austrian theoreticians and by the 
Congress of the Austrian Social-Democratic Party! 


This fact, which the Bundists for quite obvious reasons have 
often tried to deny, can be easily verified by a reference to the 
well-known book, Forms of the National Movement (St. 
Petersburg, 1910)—see also Prosveshcheniye No. 3, 1913. 


This fact clearly shows that the more backward and more petty- 
bourgeois social structure of Russia has resulted in some of the 
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Marxists becoming much more infected with bourgeois 
nationalism. 


The Bund’s nationalist vacillations were formally and 
unequivocally condemned long ago by the Second (1903) 
Congress, which flatly rejected the amendment moved by the 
Bundist Goldblatt on “the setting up of institutions 
guaranteeing freedom of development for the nationalities” (a 
pseudonym for “cultural-national autonomy”). 


When, at the August 1912 Conference of liquidators, the 
Caucasian Mensheviks, who until then had for decades been 
strenuously fighting the Bund, themselves slipped into 
nationalism, under the influence of the entire nationalist 
atmosphere of the counter-revolution, the Bolsheviks were not 
the only ones to condemn them. The Caucasian Mensheviks 
were also emphatically condemned by the Menshevik 
Plekhanov, who described their decision as “the adaptation of 


socialism to nationalism”. 
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“The Caucasian comrades,” Plekhanov wrote, “who have 
begun to talk about cultural autonomy instead of political 
autonomy, have merely certified the fact that they have 


unwisely submitted to the hegemony of the Bund.” 


Besides the Jewish bourgeois parties, the Bund and the 
liquidators, “cultural-national autonomy” was adopted only by 
the conference of the petty-bourgeois national parties of the 
Left-Narodnik trend. But even here four parties (the Jewish 
Socialist Labour Party; the Byelorussian Hromada; the 
Dashnaktsutyun and the Georgian Socialists-Federalists[2]), 
adopted this programme, while the two largest parties 
abstained from voting: these were the Russian Left Narodniks 
and the Polish “Fracy” (P.S.P.)! 
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The Russian Left Narodniks expressed particular opposition to 
the compulsory, legal-state associations of nationalities 
proposed in the famous Bund plan. 


From this brief historical survey it is clear why both the 
February and the summer conferences of Marxists in 1913 
emphatically condemned the petty-bourgeois and nationalist 
idea of “cultural-national autonomy” .[1] 


Notes 


[1] See present edition, Vol. 18, p. 461 and Vol. 19, pp. 427-28. — 
Ed. 


[2] The reference is to Byelorussian Socialist Hromada—a 
nationalist organisation which came into being in 1902 under 
the name of “Byelorussian Revolutionary Hromada’”. It 
defended the interests of the Byelorussian bourgeoisie, 
landlords and kulaks, denied the revolutionary class struggle, 
and tried to keep the Byelorussian people away from the 
Russian revolutionary working class. These attempts met with 
no support among the working masses of the Byelorussian 
people. In the national question, the Hromada stood for 
“cultural-national autonomy”. After the February bourgeois- 
democratic revolution of 1917 the Hromada supported the 
policy of the bourgeois Provisional Government. Following the 
October Socialist Revolution it split up into three counter- 
revolutionary groups who joined the whiteguards and foreign 
interventionists in an active struggle against the Soviets. 


Dashnaktsutyun—a bourgeois-nationalist party founded in the 
early nineties of the nineteenth century in Turkish Armenia 
with the aim of liberating the Armenians from the Turkish 
yoke. The party was a bourgeois-democratic conglomerate of 
representatives of various classes. Alongside the bourgeoisie, a 
prominent place in it was occupied by the national 
intelligentsia, as well as by peasants and workers unaffected by 
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Social-Democratic propaganda, and _ part of the 
lumpenproletariat forming the zinvors squads. 


On the eve of the 1905-07 Revolution this party transferred its 
activities to the Caucasus and aligned itself with the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries. The party’s Left wing formed the Young 
Dashnaktsutyun group, which joined the S. R. Party in 1907. 


The activities of the Dashnaktsutyun were of an anti-popular 
nature. Its nationalist propaganda was greatly detrimental to 
the internationalist education of the proletariat and the masses 
of Armenia and the entire Transcaucasia. 


After the February bourgeois-democratic revolution of 1917, 
the Dashnaks supported the policy of the bourgeois Provisional 
Government. After the October Socialist Revolution they 
entered into a counter-revolutionary bloc with the Mensheviks, 
S. R.s and Musavatists against the Bolsheviks. In 1918-20 the 
Dashnaks stood at the head of the bourgeois-nationalist 
counter-revolutionary government of Armenia. Their action 
was designed to convert Armenia into a colony of the foreign 
imperialists and a_ stronghold of the Anglo-French 
interventionists and Russian whiteguards in their struggle 
against the Soviet government. Under the leadership of the 
Bolshevik Party and with the help of the Red Army, the 
working people of Armenia overthrew the Dashnak 
government in November 1920. With the victory of the Soviets, 
the Dashnaktsutyun organisations in Transcaucasia were 
smashed and liquidated. 


Georgian Socialists-Federalists—a bourgeois-nationalist party 
founded in April 1904. Demanded national autonomy for 
Georgia within the framework of the Russian bourgeois- 
landlord state. During the period of reaction, the Socialists- 
Federalists became open opponents of the revolution. In 
concert with the Mensheviks and anarchists, this party tried to 
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smash the united international front of the working people of 
Transcaucasia against tsarism and capitalism. After the Great 
October Socialist Revolution the S. F.s, together with the 
Georgian Mensheviks, the Dashnaks and Musavatists, 
organised a counter-revolutionary bloc, which was supported 
by the Germano-Turkish, and later, by the Anglo-French 


interventionists. 
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On the London Conference 
Sotstal-Demokrat, No. 40, March 29, 1915 


The declaration by Comrade Maximovich, representative of the 
R.S.D.L.P,’s Central Committee, which we are publishing here, 
fully expresses our Party’s views on this Conference. The 
French bourgeois press has excellently revealed its significance 
as an expedient or a stratagem of the Anglo-French bourgeoisie. 
The roles have been distributed as follows: Le Temps and 
L’Echo de Paris[1] have attacked the French socialists for their 
allegedly excessive concessions to internationalism. These 
attacks have been merely a stratagem designed to pave the way 
for Premier Viviani’s well-known declaration in the Chamber, 
which was marked by an aggressive patriotism. On the other 
hand, Journal des Débats[2] laid the cards on the table by 
stating that the whole point was in getting the British socialists, 
under Keir Hardie, who had hitherto been opposed to the war 
and to conscription, to vote, at the Conference, for the war to be 
prosecuted until victory is won over Germany. This is tangible 
and important as the political outcome of the British and French 
socialists having been won over to the side of the Anglo-French 
bourgeoisie. As for the phrases on internationalism, socialism, 
a referendum, etc., these are merely phrases, idle words of no 


significance whatever. 


No doubt, the clever reactionaries of the French bourgeoisie 
have blurted out the real truth. The war is being conducted by 
the Anglo-French bourgeoisie, plus their Russian counterpart, 
with the aim of ravaging and plundering Germany, Austria, 
and Turkey. It stands in need of recruiting officers, as well as of 
socialist consent to fight on until victory over Germany is won. 
The rest is idle and shameful phrase-mongering, which 
prostitutes such great words as socialism, internationalism, etc. 
To follow the bourgeoisie and help it plunder other countries 
in deed, and to regale the masses with hypocritical recognition 
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of “socialism and the International” in word-such is 
opportunism’s cardinal sin and the main reason why the 
Second International has collapsed. 


The task confronting the opponents of social-chauvinism at the 
London Conference was therefore clear: in the name of clear- 
cut anti-chauvinist principles, they had to walk out from the 
Conference, without at the same time falling into 
Germanophilism, since, for no other motive but chauvinism, 
the pro-Germans are decidedly opposed to the London 
Conference. Comrade Maximovich accomplished that task 
when he spoke in definite terms of the treachery of the German 
socialists. 


The Bundists and the adherents of the Organising Committee 
are unable to grasp this simple and obvious fact. The former are 
Germanophiles, in the way Kosovsky is, who frankly justifies 
the German Social-Democrats’ vote for war credits (see 
Information Bulletin of the Bund No. 7, January 1915, p. 7, 
beginning of § 5); The editors of the bulletin made no mention 
of their disagreeing with Kosovsky, although they did 
emphasise that they were in disagreement with Borisov, that 
champion of Russian patriotism. The Manifesto of the Bund’s 
Central Committee (ibid., p. 3) does not contain a single explicit 
word against social-chauvinism. 


The Organising Committee’s supporters want a reconciliation 
between the Germanophile and the Francophile brands of 
chauvinism as can be seen from Axelrod’s statements (Gobs 
Nos. 86 and 87 and from the first issue of Izvestia of the 
Organising Committee’s secretariat abroad.[3] Feb. 22, 1915). 
When the editors of Nashe Shovo proposed that we take joint 
action against “official social-chauvinism”, we replied outright 
that the Organising Committee and the Bund had themselves 
sided with official social-patriotism. In our reply we enclosed 
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our draft declaration and referred to Comrade Maximovich’s 
decisive vote. 


Why is Nashe Sbovo trying to deceive itself and others in failing 
to mention this in its editorial of No. 32? Why is_ it silent about 
our declaration having also spoken of the German Social- 
Democrats’ treachery? The Nashe Slovo declaration omitted 
this most important and fundamental point: neither we nor 
Comrade Maximovich adopted that declaration, or could have 
done so. That was why joint action by the Organising 
Committee and ourselves did not result. Why, then, is Nashe 
Slovo deceiving itself and others in asserting that a basis exists 
for unity of action? 


“Official social-patriotism” is the main evil in present day 
socialism. To combat that evil (and not to become reconciled to 
it, or to declare a mutual international “amnesty” on this point), 
all forces must be prepared and mustered. Kautsky and others 
have produced a clear-cut programme for an “amnesty” and a 
peace with social-chauvinism. We have tried to give a clear-cut 
programme for the struggle against it: see, in particular, No. 33 
of Sotsial-Demokrat, and the resolutions published therein. It 
remains for us to express the wish that Nashe Slovo go over to 
something more definite than vacillation between “platonic 
sympathy with internationalism”, and peace with social- 


chauvinism. 
Notes 


[1] L’Echo de Paris—an extremely reactionary bourgeois daily, 
published in Paris from 1884 to 1938. 


Le Temps—a bourgeois daily, published in Paris from 1861 to 
1942. Lenin is referring to the two articles on the London 
Conference, published in this newspaper on February 15 and 
10;<2975, 
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[2] Journal des Débats politiques et littéraires—a bourgeois 
weekly published in Paris from 1894 to 1934, Lenin is referring 
to the article “The London Conference of Socialists” published 
in its issue of February 19, 1915. 


[3] Izvestia of the Secretariat Abroad of the O.C. R.S.D.L,P. was 
published in Switzerland by the Menshevik Organising 
Committee from February 1915 to March 1917. 
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Lost in a Wood of Three Trees 
September-October 1916 
Collected Works, Volume 23, pages 88-89. 


The first issue of the Bund Bulletin[3] (September 1916) contains 
a letter from a St. Petersburg Bundist dated February 26, 1916. 
He writes: 


“Our difficulty in accepting the defence formula is greatly 
aggravated by the fact that we, of all people, cannot hush up 
the Polish question, as our Russian comrades have so far been 
doing.” (Don’t forget that this gentleman’s “comrades” are 
Potresov[4] and Co.) “And the fact that even the defencists 
among us do not want to apply the ‘no annexations’ formula in 
relation to Russia is a strong argument against defence in the 
eyes of those who are not at present prepared to accept it 
psychologically. For they ask, ironically: What are you 
defending? The idea of an independent Poland enjoys 
recognition in top circles” (which circles is not clear). 


When we stated, in our 1915 resolution, that Germanophile 
chauvinism predominates in the Bund,[1] the only reply 
Kosovsky and Co. could give was abuse. Now our statement is 
corroborated in their own journal, and by their own party 
colleague! For, if the Bund “defencists” do not wish to apply the 
“no annexations” formula “in relation to Russia” (note that 
there is not a word about Germany!), then how does this differ, 
in substance, from Germanophile chauvinism? 


If the Bundists wanted to think, and could do so, they would 
realise that on the question of annexations they are wandering 
in the dark. There is only one way out of their wanderings and 
confusion: accept the programme we expounded as early as 
1913.[2] Namely, that a conscientious and forthright anti- 
annexation policy requires that socialists and democrats of the 
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oppressed nations, in all their propaganda and agitation, 
denounce as scoundrels those socialists of the oppressor 
nations (whether Great Russians or Germans, Poles in relation 
to the Ukrainians, etc.) who do not consistently and 
unreservedly stand for free secession of nations oppressed by 
their own nation (or forcibly held by it). 


If the Bundists refuse to accept that conclusion, then it is only 
out of reluctance to quarrel with the Potresovs in Russia, the 
Legiens, Siidekums, even the Ledebours (Ledebour does not 
favour the secession of Alsace-Lorraine) in Germany, with the 
nationalists, or to be more correct, the social-chauvinists, in 
Poland, etc. 


What a valid reason! 
Notes 
[1] [2] [PLACEHOLDER FOOTNOTE.] —Lenin 


[3] Bund (General Jewish Workers’ Union of Lithuania, Poland, 
and Russia) was composed mainly of semi-proletarian 
elements, Jewish artisans in Russia’s Western areas. Was a 


vehicle of nationalism and separatism in the labour movement. 


Bulletin of the Bund Committee Abroad, successor to the 
Information Letter of the Bund Organisation Abroad, 
published in Geneva. Two issues appeared, in September and 
December 1916. Followed a social-chauvinist policy. The 
“Letter from Russia” here quoted by Lenin appeared in No. 1 
of the Bulletin and is analysed in more detail in Lenin’s article 
“The Chkheidze Faction and Its Role” (see pp. 171-74 of this 


volume). 


[4] Potresov, A. N. (1869-1934) — prominent Menshevik leader 
and theoretician of liquidationism. Played a leading part in the 
magazines Vozrozhdeniye (Regeneration), Nasha Zarya (Our 
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Dawn) and other publications of the Menshevik liquidators. 
Took a social-chauvinist stand in the First World War. 
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Lenin, Cultural National Economy 
October-December 1913 


The question of the “national culture” slogan is of enormous 
importance to Marxists, not only because it determines the 
ideological content of all our propaganda and agitation on the 
national question, as distinct from bourgeois propaganda, but 
also because the entire programme of the much-discussed 
cultural-national autonomy is based on this slogan. 


The main and fundamental flaw in this programme is that it 
aims at introducing the most refined, most absolute and most 
extreme nationalism. The gist of this programme is that every 
citizen registers as belonging to a particular nation, and every 
nation constitutes a legal entity with the right to impose 
compulsory taxation on its members, with national 
parliaments (Diets) and national secretaries of state (ministers). 


Such an idea, applied to the national question, resembles 
Proudhon’s idea, as applied to capitalism. Not abolishing 
capitalism and its basis— commodity production—but purging 
that basis of abuses, of excrescences, and so forth; not 
abolishing exchange and exchange value, but, on the contrary, 
making it “constitutional”, universal, absolute, “fair”, and free 


of fluctuations, crises and abuses—such was Proudhon’s idea. 


Just as Proudhon was petty-bourgeois, and his theory 
converted exchange and commodity production into an 
absolute category and exalted them as the acme of perfection, 
so is the theory and programme of “cultural-national 
autonomy” petty bourgeois, for it converts bourgeois 
nationalism into an absolute category, exalts it as the acme of 
perfection, and purges it of violence, injustice, etc. 


Marxism cannot be reconciled with nationalism, be it even of 


JI ih 


the “most just”, “purest”, most refined and civilised brand. In 
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place of all forms of nationalism Marxism advances 
internationalism, the amalgamation of all nations in the higher 
unity, a unity that is growing before our eyes with every mile 
of railway line that is built, with every international trust, and 
every workers’ association that is formed (an association that is 
international in its economic activities as well as in its ideas and 


aims). 


The principle of nationality is historically inevitable in 
bourgeois society and, taking this society into due account, the 
Marxist fully recognises the historical legitimacy of national 
movements. But to prevent this recognition from becoming an 
apologia of nationalism, it must be strictly limited to what is 
progressive in such movements, in order that this recognition 
may not lead to bourgeois ideology obscuring proletarian 
consciousness. 


The awakening of the masses from feudal lethargy, and their 
struggle against all national oppression, for the sovereignty of 
the people, of the nation, are progressive. Hence, it is the 
Marxist’s bounden duty to stand for the most resolute and 
consistent democratism on all aspects of the national question. 
This task is largely a negative one. But this is the limit the 
proletariat can go to in supporting nationalism, for beyond 
that begins the “positive” activity of the bourgeoisie striving to 
fortify nationalism. 


To throw off the feudal yoke, all national oppression, and all 
privileges enjoyed by any particular nation or language, is the 
imperative duty of the proletariat as a democratic force, and is 
certainly in the interests of the proletarian class struggle, which 
is obscured and retarded by bickering on the national question. 
But to go beyond these strictly limit ed and definite historical 
limits in helping bourgeois nationalism means betraying the 
proletariat and siding with the bourgeoisie. There is a border- 
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line here, which is often very slight and which the Bundists and 
Ukrainian nationalist-socialists completely lose sight of. 


Combat all national oppression? Yes, of course! Fight for any 
kind of national development, for “national culture” in 
general?—Of course not. The economic development of 
capitalist society presents us with examples of immature 
national movements all over the world, examples of the 
formation of big nations out of a number of small ones, or to the 
detriment of some of the small ones, and also examples of the 
assimilation of nations. The development of nationality in 
general is the principle of bourgeois nationalism; hence the 
exclusiveness of bourgeois nationalism, hence the endless 
national bickering. The proletariat, however, far from 
undertaking to uphold the national development of every 
nation, on the contrary, warns the masses against such 
illusions, stands for the fullest freedom of capitalist intercourse, 
and welcomes every kind of assimilation of nations, except that 
which is founded on force or privilege. 


Consolidating nationalism within a certain “justly” delimited 
sphere, “constitutionalizing” nationalism, and securing the 
separation of all nations from one another by means of a special 
state institution—such is the ideological foundation and 
content of cultural-national autonomy. This idea is thoroughly 
bourgeois and thoroughly false. The proletariat cannot support 
any consecration of nationalism; on the contrary, it supports 
everything that helps to obliterate national distinctions and 
remove national barriers; it supports everything that makes the 
ties between nationalities closer and closer, or tends to merge 
nations. To act differently means siding with reactionary 
nationalist philistinism. 


When, at their Congress in Br\"unn[2] (in 1899), the Austrian 
Social-Democrats discussed the plan for cultural-national 
autonomy, practically no attention was paid to a theoretical 
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appraisal of that plan. It is, however, noteworthy that the 
following two arguments were levelled against this 
programme: (1) it would tend to strengthen clericalism; (2) “its 
result would be the perpetuation of chauvinism, its 
introduction into every small community, into every small 
group” (p. 92 of the official report of the Br\"unn Congress, in 
German. A Russian translation was published by the Jewish 
nationalist party, the J.S.L.P.[3]). 


There can be no doubt that “national culture”, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, i. e., schools, etc., is at present under the 
predominant influence of the clergy and the bourgeois 
chauvinists in all countries in the world. When the Bundists, in 
advocating “cultural-national” autonomy, say that the 
constituting of nations will keep the class struggle within them 
clean of all extraneous considerations, then that is manifest and 
ridiculous sophistry. It is primarily in the economic and 
political sphere that a serious class struggle is waged in any 
capitalist society. To separate the sphere of education from this 
is, firstly, absurdly utopian, because schools (like “national 
culture” in general) cannot be separated from economics and 
politics; secondly, it is the economic and political life of a 
capitalist country that necessitates at every step the smashing 
of the absurd and outmoded national barriers and prejudices, 
whereas separation of the school system and the like, would 
only perpetuate, intensify and strengthen “pure” clericalism 
and “pure” bourgeois chauvinism. 


On the boards of joint-stock companies we find capitalists of 
different nations sitting together in complete harmony. At the 
factories workers of different nations work side by side. In any 
really serious and profound political issue sides are taken 
according to classes, not nations. With drawing school 
education and the like from state control and placing it under 
the control of the nations is in effect an attempt to separate from 
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economics, which unites the nations, the most highly, so to 
speak, ideological sphere of social life, the sphere in which 
“pure” national culture or the national cultivation of clericalism 
and chauvinism has the freest play. 


In practice, the plan for “extra-territorial” or “cultural national” 
autonomy could mean only one thing: the division of 
educational affairs according to nationality, i. the 
introduction of national curias in school affairs. Sufficient 
thought to the real significance of the famous Bund plan will 
enable one to realise how utterly reactionary it is even from the 
standpoint of democracy, let alone from that of the proletarian 
class struggle for socialism. 


A single instance and a single scheme for the “nationalisation” 
of the school system will make this point abundantly clear. In 
the United States of America the division of the States into 
Northern and Southern holds to this day in all departments of 
life; the former possess the greatest traditions of freedom and 
of struggle against the slave-owners; the latter possess the 
greatest traditions of slave ownership, survivals of persecution 
of the Negroes, who are economically oppressed and culturally 
backward (44 per cent of Negroes are illiterate, and 6 per cent 
of whites), and so forth. In the Northern States Negro children 
attend the same schools as white children do. In the South there 
are separate “national”, or racial, whichever you please, schools 
for Negro children. I think that this is the sole instance of actual 
“nationalisation” of schools. 


In Eastern Europe there exists a country where things like the 
Beilis case[4] are still possible, and Jews are condemned by the 
Purishkeviches to a condition worse than that of the Negroes. 
In that country a scheme for nationalizing Jewish schools was 
recently mooted in the Ministry. Happily, this reactionary 
utopia is no more likely to be realised than the utopia of the 
Austrian petty bourgeoisie, who have despaired of achieving 
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consistent democracy or of putting an end to national bickering, 
and have invented for the nations  school-education 
compartments to keep them from bickering over the 
distribution of schools ... but have “constituted” themselves for 
an eternal bickering of one “national culture” with another. 


In Austria, the idea of cultural-national autonomy has 
remained largely a flight of literary fancy, which the Austrian 
Social-Democrats themselves have not taken seriously. In 
Russia, however, it has been incorporated in the programmes 
of all the Jewish bourgeois parties, and of several petty- 
bourgeois, opportunist elements in the different nations—for 
example, the Bundists, the liquidators in the Caucasus, and the 
conference of Russian national parties of the Left-Narodnik 
trend. (This conference, we Will mention parenthetically, took 
place in 1907, its decision being adopted with abstention on the 
part of the Russian Socialist-Revolutionaries[5] and the 
P.S.P.,[6] the Polish social-patriots. Abstention from voting is a 
method surprisingly characteristic of the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and P.S.P., when they want to show their 
attitude towards a most important question of principle in the 
sphere of the national programme!) 


In Austria it was Otto Bauer, the principal theoretician of 
“cultural-national autonomy”, who devoted a special chapter 
of his book to prove that such a programme cannot possibly be 
proposed for the Jews. In Russia, however, it is precisely among 
the Jews that all the bourgeois parties—and the Bund which 
echoes them — have adopted this programme.[1] What does this 
go to show? It goes to show that history, through the political 
practice of another state, has exposed the absurdity of Bauer’s 
invention, in exactly the same way as the Russian Bernsteinians 
(Struve, Tugan-Baranovsky, Berdayev and Co.), through their 
rapid evolution from Marxism to liberalism, have exposed the 
real ideological content of the German Bernsteinism.[7] 
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Neither the Austrian nor the Russian Social-Democrats have 
incorporated “cultural-national” autonomy in __ their 
programme. However, the Jewish bourgeois parties in a most 
backward country, and a number of petty-bourgeois, so-called 
socialist groups have adopted it in order to spread ideas of 
bourgeois nationalism among the working class in a refined 
form. This fact speaks for itself. 


Since we have bad to touch upon the Austrian programme on 
the national question, we must reassert a truth which is often 
distorted by the Bundists. At the Br\"unn Congress a pure 
programme of “cultural-national autonomy” was presented. 
This was the programme of the South-Slav Social Democrats, § 
2 of which reads: “Every nation living in Austria, irrespective 
of the territory occupied by its members, constitutes an 
autonomous group which manages all its national (language 
and cultural) affairs quite independently.” This programme 
was supported, not only by Kristan but by the influential 
Ellenbogen. But it was withdrawn; not a single vote was cast 
for it. A territorialist programme was adopted, i. e., one that did 
not create any national groups “irrespective of the territory 
occupied by the members of the nation”. 


Clause 3 of the adopted programme reads: “The self-governing 
regions of one and the same nation shall jointly form a 
nationally united association, which shall manage its national 
affairs on an _ absolutely autonomous basis” (cf. 
Prosveshcheniye, 1913, No. 4, p. 28[8]). Clearly, this 
compromise programme is wrong too. An example will 
illustrate this. The German colonists’ community in Saratov 
Gubernia, plus the German working-class suburb of Riga or 
Lodz, plus the German housing estate near St. Petersburg, etc., 
would constitute a “nationally united association” of Germans 
in Russia. Obviously the Social-Democrats cannot demand such 
a thing or enforce such an association, although of course they 
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do not in the least deny freedom of every kind of association, 
including associations of any communities of any nationality in 
a given state. The segregation, by a law of the state, of 
Germans, etc., in different localities and of different classes in 
Russia into a single German-national association may be 
practised by anybody — priests, bourgeois or philistines, but not 
by Social-Democrats. 


Notes 


[1] That the Bundists often vehemently deny that all the Jewish 
bourgeois parties have accepted “cultural-national autonomy” 
is understandable. This fact only too glaringly exposes the 
actual role being played by the Bund. When Mr. Manin, a 
Bundist, tried, in Luch[9] to repeat his denial, he was fully 
exposed by N. Skop (see Prosveshcheniye No. 3[10]). But when 
Mr. Lev Yurkevich, in Dzvin (1913, Nos. 7-8, p. 92), quotes from 
Prosveshcheniye (No. 3, p. 78) N. Sk’s statement that “the 
Bundists together with all the Jewish bourgeois parties and 
groups have long been advocating  cultural-national 
autonomy” and distorts this statement by dropping the word 
“Bundists”, and substituting the words “national rights” for the 
words “cultural national autonomy”, one can only raise one’s 
hands in amazement! Mr. Lev Yurkevich is not only a 
nationalist, not only an astonishing ignoramus in matters 
concerning the history of the Social-Democrats and _ their 
programme, but a downright falsifier of quotations for the 
benefit of the Bund. The affairs of the Bund and the Yurkeviches 
must be in a bad way indeed! —Lenin 


[2] This refers to the Congress of the Austrian Social- 
Democratic Party held in Br\"unn (Austria) from September 24 
to 29, 1899 (new style). The national question was the chief item 
on the agenda. Two resolutions expressing different points of 
view were submitted to the Congress: = (1) the resolution of the 
Party’s Central Committee supporting the idea of the territorial 
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autonomy of nations, and = (2) the resolution of the Committee 
of the South-Slav Social-Democratic Party supporting the idea 


of extra-territorial cultural-national autonomy. 


The Congress unanimously rejected the programme of cultural- 
national autonomy, and adopted a compromise resolution 
recognising national autonomy within the boundaries of the 
Austrian state. (See Lenin’s article “A Contribution to the 
History of the National Program me in Austria and in Russia”, 
pp. 36 of this volume.) 


[3] J.S.L.P. lewish Socialist Labour Party)—a petty-bourgeois 
nationalist organisation, founded in 1906. Its programme was 
based on the demand for national autonomy for the Jews—the 
creation of extra-territorial Jewish parliaments authorized to 
settle questions concerning the political organisation of Jews in 
Russia. The J.S.L.P. stood close to the Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
with whom it waged a struggle against the R.S.D.L.P. 


[4] The Beilis case—a provocative trial engineered by the tsarist 
government in 1913 in Kiev. Beilis, a Jew, was falsely accused 
of having murdered a Christian boy named Yushchinsky for 
ritual purposes (actually, the murder was organised by the 
Black Hundreds). The aim of this frame-up was to fan anti- 
Semitism and incite pogroms so as to divert the masses from 
the mounting revolutionary movement. The trial excited great 
public feeling. Workers’ protest demonstrations were held in a 
number of cities. Beilis was acquitted. 


[5] Socialist-Revolutionaries—a_ petty-bourgeois party in 
Russia, which came into being at the end of 1901 and beginning 
of 4902 as a result of a merger of various Narodnik groups and 
circles. The S.R.s saw no class distinctions between the 
proletarian and the petty proprietor, played down the class 
differentiation and antagonisms within the peasantry, and 
refused to recognise the proletariat’s leading role in the 
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revolution. Their views were an eclectic mixture of the ideas of 
Narodism and revisionism. In Lenin’s words, they tried, to 
mend “the rents in the Narodnik Ideas with bits of fashionable 
opportunist ‘criticism’ of Marxism.” (See present edition, Vol. 
9, p. 310.) 


The Socialist-Revolutionaries’ agrarian programme envisaged 
the abolition of private ownership of the land, which was to be 
transferred to the village commune on the basis of the “labour 
principle” and “equalised land tenure” and also the 
development of co-operatives. This programme, which the 
S.R.s called “socialisation of the land’, had nothing socialist 
about it. In his analysis of this programme, Lenin showed that 
the preservation of commodity production and private farming 
on communal land would not do away with the domination of 
capital or free the toiling peasantry from exploitation and 
impoverishment. Neither could the co-operatives be a remedy 
for the small farmers under capitalism, as they served only to 
enrich the rural bourgeoisie. At the same time, as Lenin pointed 
out, the demand for equalised land tenure, though not 
socialistic, was of a progressive, revolutionary-democratic 
character, inasmuch as it was directed against reactionary 
landlordism. 


The Bolshevik Party exposed the attempts of the S.R.s to pass 
themselves off as socialists. It waged a stubborn fight against 
them for influence over the peasantry, and revealed the damage 
their tactic of individual terrorism was causing the working- 
class movement. At the same time, the Bolsheviks, on definite 
terms, entered into temporary agreements with the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries to combat tsarism. 


The Socialist-Revolutionary Party’s political and ideological 
instability and organisational incohesion, as well as its constant 
vacillation between the liberal bourgeoisie and the proletariat, 
were due to the absence of class homogeneity among the 
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peasantry. During the first Russian revolution, the Right wing 
of the S.R.s broke away from the party and formed the legal 
Labour Popular Socialist Party, whose views were close to 
those of the Constitutional-Democrats (Cadets), while the Left 
wing split away and formed a semi-anarchist league of 
“Maximalists”. During the period of the Stolypin reaction, the 
Socialist-Revolutionary Party suffered a complete break-down 
ideologically and organizationally. During the First World War 
most of its members took a social-chauvinist stand. 


After the February bourgeois-democratic revolution of 1917 the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, together with the Mensheviks and 
the Cadets, were the mainstay of the counter-revolutionary 
Provisional Government of the bourgeoisie and landlords. The 
leaders of the S.R. Party—Kerensky, Avksentyev and 
Chernov—were members of this Cabinet. The S.R. Party 
refused to support the peasants’ demand for the abolition of 
landlordism, and stood for the preservation of landlord 
ownership. The S.R. members of the Provisional Government 
authorised punitive action against peasants who had seized 
landed estates. 


At the end of November 1917 the Left wing of the S.R. Party 
formed an independent party of Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
who, in an endeavour to preserve their influence among the 
peas ant masses, formally recognised Soviet rule and entered 
into an agreement with the Bolsheviks. Shortly, however, they 
began a struggle against the Soviets. 


During the years of foreign intervention and the Civil War the 
S.R.s carried on counter-revolutionary subversive activities. 
They actively supported the interventionists and white guards, 
took part in counter-revolutionary plots, and organised 
terroristic acts against leaders of the Soviet state and the 
Communist Party. After the Civil War, the S.R.s continued their 
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anti-Soviet activities within the country and in the camp of the 
White émigrés. 

[6] The Polish Socialist Party (Polska Partia Socjalistyczna)—a 
reformist nationalist organisation founded in 1892. Adopting 
the slogan of struggle for an independent Poland, the P.S.P., 
under Pilsudski and his adherents, carried on separatist 
nationalist propaganda among the Polish workers, whom they 
tried to divert from the joint struggle with the Russian workers 
against the autocracy and capitalism. Throughout the history of 
the P.S.P. Left-wing groups kept springing up within the party, 
as a result of the activities of the rank-and-file workers. Some of 
these groups eventually joined the revolutionary wing of the 
Polish working-class movement. 


In 1906 the party split up into the P.S.P. Left wing and the Right, 
chauvinist wing (the so-called “revolutionary faction”). Under 
the influence of the Bolsheviks and the Social-Democratic Party 
of Poland and Lithuania, the Left wing gradually adopted a 
consistent revolutionary stand. 


During the First World War some of the P.S.P. Left-wing 
adopted an internationalist stand. In December 1918 it united 
with the Social-Democrats of Poland and Lithuania to form the 
Communist Workers’ Party of Poland (as the Communist Party 
of Poland was known up to 1925). 


During the First World War, the P.S.P. flight wing continued its 
policy of national chauvinism, organising Polish legions on the 
territory of Galicia to fight on the side of Austin-German 
imperialism. With the formation of the Polish bourgeois state, 
the Right P.S.P. in 1919 united with the P.S.P. organisations 
existing on Polish territories formerly seized by Germany and 
Austria, and resumed the name of the P.S.P. At the head of the 
government, it arranged for the transfer of power to the Polish 
bourgeoisie, systematically carried on  anti-communist 
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propaganda, and supported a policy of aggression against the 
Soviet Union, a policy of conquest and oppression against 
Western Ukraine and Western Byelorussia. Various groups in 
the P.S.P. who disagreed with this policy joined the Communist 
Party of Poland. 


After Pilsudski’s fascist coup d’état (May 1926), the P.S.P. was 
nominally a parliamentary opposition, but actually it did not 
carry on any active fight against the fascist regime, and 
continued its anti-communist and anti-Soviet propaganda. 
During that period the Left-wing elements of the P.S.P. 
collaborated with the Polish Communists and supported 
united-front tactics in a number of campaigns. 


During the Second World War the P.S.P. again split up. Its 
reactionary and chauvinist faction, which assumed the name 
Liberty, Equality, Independence, took part in the reactionary 
Polish émigré “government” in London. The Left faction, which 
called itself the Workers’ Party of Polish Socialists, under the 
influence of the Polish Workers’ Party, which was founded in 
1942, joined the popular front against the Nazi invaders, fought 
for Poland’s liberation, and pursued a policy of friendly 
relations with the U.S.S.R. 


In 1944, after the liberation of Poland’s eastern territories and 
the formation of a Polish Committee of National Liberation, the 
Workers’ Party of Polish Socialists resumed the name of P.S.P. 
and together with the P.W.P. participated in the building up of 
a people’s democratic Poland. In December 1948 the P.W.P. and 
the P.S.P. amalgamated and formed the Polish United Workers’ 
Party. 


[9] Luch (Ray)—a legal daily of the Menshevik liquidators, 
published in St. Petersburg from September 16(29), 1912, to July 
5(18), 1913. Put out 237 issues. The newspaper was maintained 
chiefly by contributions from the liberals. Ideological 
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leadership was in the bands of P. B. Axelrod, F. I. Dan, L. 
Martov, and A. S. Martynov. The liquidators used the columns 
of this newspaper to oppose the revolutionary tactics of the 
Bolsheviks, advocate the opportunist slogan of an “open 
party”, attack the revolutionary mass strikes of the workers, 
and attempt to revise the most important points of the Party 
Programme. Lenin wrote that Luch was “enslaved by a liberal 
policy” and called the paper a mouthpiece of the renegades. 


[10] Prosveshcheniye (Enlightenment)—a Bolshevik, legal 
theoretical monthly, published in St. Petersburg from 
December 1911 to June 1914, with a circulation of up to five 
thousand copies. 


The journal was founded on Lenin’s initiative to replace the 
Moscow-published Mysl, a Bolshevik journal which was closed 
down by the tsarist government. Other workers on the new 
journal were V. V. Vorovsky, A. I. Ulyanova-Yelizarova, N. K. 
Krupskaya and others. Lenin enlisted the services of Maxim 
Gorky to run the journal’s literary section. Lenin directed 
Prosveshcheniye from Paris and subsequently from Cracow 
and Poronin. He edited articles and regularly corresponded 
with the editorial staff. The journal published the following 
articles by Lenin: “The Three Sources and Three Component 
Parts of Marxism’, “Critical Remarks on the National 
Question”, “The Right of Nations to Self-Determination”, 
“Disruption of Unity Under Cover of Outcries for Unity” and 
others. 


The journal exposed the opportunists—the liquidators, 
otzovists, and Trotskyists, as well as the bourgeois nationalists. 
It highlighted the struggle of the working class under 
conditions of a new revolutionary upsurge, propagandised 
Bolshevik slogans in the Fourth Duma election campaign, and 
came out against revisionism and centrism in the parties of the 
Second International. The journal played an important role in 
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the Marxist inter nationalist education of the advanced workers 
of Russia. 


On the eve of World War I, Prosveshcheniye was closed down 
by the tsarist government. It resumed publication in the 
autumn of 1917, but only one issue (a double one) appeared, 
containing Lenin’s “Can the Bolsheviks Retain State Power?” 
and “A Review of the Party Programme”. 


[7] Bernsteinism—an anti-Marxist trend in international Social- 
Democracy. It arose towards the close of the nineteenth century 
in Germany and bore the name of the German opportunist 
Social-Democrat Eduard Bernstein. After the death of F. Engels, 
Bernstein publicly advocated revision of Marx’s revolutionary 
theory in the spirit of bourgeois liberalism (see his article 
“Problems of Socialism” and his book The Premises of 
Socialism and the Tasks of Social-Democracy) in an attempt to 
convert the Social-Democratic Party into a petty-bourgeois 
party of social reforms. In Russia this trend was represented by 
the “legal Marxists”, the Economists, the Bundists; and the 
Mensheviks. 


[8] Lenin refers to Stalin’s article “Marxism and the National 
Question” published in the legal Bolshevik journal 
Prosveshcheniye, Nos. 3, 4 and 5 for 1913 under the title “The 
National Question and Social-Democracy”. Chapter 4 of 
Stalin’s article quotes the text of the national programme 
adopted at the Br\"unn Congress of the Austrian Social- 
Democratic Party. 
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Liberals and democrats on the language question 
Lenin 


On several occasions the newspapers have mentioned the 
report of the Governor of the Caucasus, a report that is 
noteworthy, not for its Black-Hundred[5] spirit, but for its timid 
"liberalism". Among other things, the Governor objects to 
artificial Russification of non-Russian nationalities. 
Representatives of non-Russian nationalities in the Caucasus 
are themselves striving to teach their children Russian; an 
example of this is the Armenian church schools, in which the 
teaching of Russian is not obligatory. 


Russkoye Slovo[6] (No. 198), one of the most widely circulating 
liberal newspapers in Russia, points to this fact and draws the 
correct conclusion that the hostility towards the Russian 
language in Russia "stems exclusively from" the "artificial" (it 
should have said "forced") implanting of that language. 


"There is no reason to worry about the fate of the Russian 
language. It will itself win recognition throughout Russia," says 
the newspaper. This is perfectly true, because the requirements 
of economic exchange will always compel the nationalities 
living in one state (as long as they wish to live together) to study 
the language of the majority. The more democratic the political 
system in Russia becomes, the more powerfully, rapidly, and 
extensively capitalism will develop, the more urgently will the 
requirements of economic exchange impel various nationalities 
to study the language most convenient for general commercial 
relations. The liberal newspaper, however, hastens to slap itself 
in the face and demonstrate its liberal inconsistency. 


"Even those who oppose Russification," it says, "would hardly 
be likely to deny that in a country as huge as Russia there must 
be one single official language, and that this language can be 
only Russian." 
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Logic turned inside out! Tiny Switzerland has not lost anything, 
but has gained from having not one single official language, but 
three -- German, French and Italian. In Switzerland 70 per cent 
of the population are Germans (in Russia 43 per cent are Great 
Russians), 22 per cent French (in Russia 17 per cent are 
Ukrainians) and 7 per cent Italians (in Russia 6 per cent are 
Poles and 4.5 per cent Byelorussians). If Italians in Switzerland 
often speak French in their common parliament they do not do 
so because they are menaced by some savage police law (there 
are none such in Switzerland), but because the civilised citizens 
of a democratic state themselves prefer a language that is 
understood by a majority. The French language does not instil 
hatred in Italians because it is the language of a free civilised 
nation, a language that is not imposed by disgusting police 


measures. 


Why should "huge" Russia, a much more varied and terribly 
backward country, inhibit her development by the retention of 
any kind of privilege for any one language? Should not the 
contrary be true, liberal gentlemen? Should not Russia, if she 
wants to overtake Europe, put an end to every kind of privilege 
as quickly as possible, as completely as possible, and as 
vigorously as possible? 


If all privileges disappear, if the imposition of any one language 
ceases, all Slavs will easily and rapidly learn to understand each 
other and will not be frightened by the "horrible" thought that 
speeches in different languages will be heard in the common 
parliament. The requirements of economic exchange will 
themselves decide which language of the given country it is to 
the advantage of the majority to know in the interests of 
commercial relations. This decision will be all the firmer 
because it is adopted voluntarily by a population of various 
nationalities, and its adoption will be the more rapid and 
extensive the more consistent the democracy and, as a 
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consequence of it, the more rapid the development of 
capitalism. 


The liberals approach the language question in the same way 
as they approach all political questions -- like hypocritical 
hucksters, holding out one hand (openly) to democracy and the 
other (behind their backs) to the feudalists and police. We are 
against privileges, shout the liberals, and under cover they 
haggle with the feudalists for first one, then another, privilege. 


Such is the nature of all liberal-bourgeois nationalism -- not 
only Great-Russian (it is the worst of them all because of its 
violent character and its kinship with the Purishkeviches[7]), 
but Polish, Jewish, Ukrainian, Georgian and every other 
nationalism. Under the slogan of "national culture" the 
bourgeoisie of all nations, both in Austria and in Russia, are in 
fact pursuing the policy of splitting the workers, emasculating 
democracy, and haggling with the feudalists over the sale of the 
people's rights and the people's liberty. 


The slogan of working-class democracy is not "national culture" 
but the international culture of democracy and the world-wide 
working-class movement. Let the bourgeoisie deceive the 
people with various "positive" national programmes. The class- 
conscious worker will answer the bourgeoisie -- there is only 
one solution to the national problem (insofar as it can, in 
general, be solved in the capitalist world, the world of profit, 
squabbling and exploitation), and that solution is consistent 
democracy. 


The proof -- Switzerland in Western Europe, a country with an 
old culture and Finland in Eastern Europe, a country with a 
young culture. 


The national programme of working-class democracy is: 
absolutely no privileges for any one nation or any one 
language; the solution of the problem of the political self- 
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determination of nations, that is, their separation as states by 
completely free, democratic methods; the promulgation of a 
law for the whole state by virtue of which any measure (rural, 
urban or communal, etc., etc.) introducing any privilege of any 
kind for one of the nations and militating against the equality 
of nations or the rights of a national minority, shall be declared 
illegal and ineffective, and any citizen of the state shall have the 
right to demand that such a measure be annulled as 
unconstitutional, and that those who attempt to put it into effect 
be punished. 


Working-class democracy contraposes to the nationalist 
wrangling of the various bourgeois parties over questions of 
language, etc., the demand for the unconditional unity and 
complete amalgamation of workers of all nationalities in all 
working-class organisations -- trade union, co-operative, 
consumers’, educational and all others -- in contradistinction to 
any kind of bourgeois nationalism. Only this type of unity and 
amalgamation can uphold democracy and defend the interests 
of the workers against capital -- which is already international 
and is becoming more so -- and promote the development of 
mankind towards a new way Of life that is alien to all privileges 
and all exploitation. 
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"National Culture" 
Lenin 


As the reader will see, the article in Severnaya Pravda, made 
use of a particular example, i. e., the problem of the official 
language to illustrate the inconsistency and opportunism of the 
liberal bourgeoisie, which, in the national question, extends a 
hand to the feudalists and the police. Everybody will 
understand that, apart from the problem of an official language, 
the liberal bourgeoisie behaves just as_ treacherously, 
hypocritically, and stupidly (even from the standpoint of the 
interests of liberalism) in a number of other related issues. 


The conclusion to be drawn from this? It is that all liberal- 
bourgeois nationalism sows the greatest corruption among the 
workers and does immense harm to the cause of freedom and 
the proletarian class struggle. This bourgeois (and bourgeois- 
feudalist) tendency is all the more dangerous for its being 
concealed behind the slogan of "national culture". It is under the 
guise of national culture -- Great Russian, Polish, Jewish, 
Ukrainian, and so forth -- that the Black-Hundreds and the 
clericals, and also the bourgeoisie of all nations, are doing their 
dirty and reactionary work. 


Such are the facts of the national life of today, if viewed from 
the Marxist angle, i.e., from the standpoint of the class struggle, 
and if the slogans are compared with the interests and policies 
of classes, and not with meaningless "general principles", 
declamations and phrases. 


The slogan of national culture is a bourgeois (and often also a 
Black-Hundred and clerical) fraud. Our slogan is: the 
international culture of democracy and of the world working- 


class movement. 
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Here the Bundist[8] Mr. Liebman rushes into the fray and 
annihilates me with the following deadly tirade: 


"Anyone in the least familiar with the national question knows 
that international culture is not non-national culture (culture 
without a national form); non-national culture, which must not 
be Russian, Jewish, or Polish, but only pure culture, is 
nonsense, international ideas can appeal to the working class 
only when they are adapted to the language spoken by the 
worker, and to the concrete national conditions under which he 
lives; the worker should not be indifferent to the condition and 
development of his national culture, because it is through it, 
and only through it, that he is able to participate in the 
‘international culture of democracy and of the world working- 
class movement’. This is well known, but V. I. turns a deaf ear 
toitall...." 


Ponder over this typically Bundist argument, designed, if you 
please, to demolish the Marxist thesis that advanced. With the 
air of supreme self-confidence of one who is "familiar with the 
national question", this Bundist passes off ordinary bourgeois 


views as "well-known" axioms. 


It is true, my dear Bundist, that international culture is not non- 
national. Nobody said that it was. Nobody has proclaimed a 
"pure" culture, either Polish, Jewish, or Russian, etc., and your 
jumble of empty words is simply an attempt to distract the 
reader's attention and to obscure the issue with tinkling words. 


The elements of democratic and socialist culture are present, if 
only in rudimentary form, in every national culture, since in 
every nation there are toiling and exploited masses, whose 
conditions of life inevitably give rise to the ideology of 
democracy and socialism. But every nation also possesses a 
bourgeois culture (and most nations a reactionary and clerical 
culture as well) in the form, not merely of "elements", but of the 
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dominant culture. Therefore, the general "national culture" is 
the culture of the landlords, the clergy, and the bourgeoisie. 
This fundamental and, for a Marxist, elementary truth, was 
kept in the background by the Bundist, who "drowned" it in his 
jumble of words, i.e., instead of revealing and clarifying the 
class gulf to the reader, he in fact obscured it. In fact, the Bundist 
acted like a bourgeois, whose every interest requires the 
spreading of a belief in a non-class national culture. 


In advancing the slogan of "the international culture of 
democracy and of the world working-class movement", we take 
from each national culture only its democratic and socialist 
elements; we take them only and absolutely in opposition to the 
bourgeois culture and the bourgeois nationalism of each nation. 
No democrat, and certainly no Marxist, denies that all 
languages should have equal status, or that it is necessary to 
polemize with one's "native" bourgeoisie in one's native 
language and to advocate anti-clerical or anti-bourgeois ideas 
among one's "native" peasantry and petty bourgeoisie. That 
goes without saying, but the Bundist uses these indisputable 
truths to obscure the point in dispute, i-e., the real issue. 


The question is whether it is permissible for a Marxist directly 
or indirectly, to advance the slogan of national culture, or 
whether he should oppose it by advocating, in all languages, 
the slogan of workers' internationalism while "adapting" 
himself to all local and national features. 


The significance of the "national culture" slogan is not 
determined by some petty intellectual's promise, or good 
intention, to "interpret" it as "meaning the development 
through it of an international culture". It would be puerile 
subjectivism to look at it in that way. The significance of the 
slogan of national culture is determined by the objective 
alignment of all classes in a given country, and in all countries 
of the world. The national culture of the bourgeoisie is a fact 
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(and I repeat, the bourgeoisie everywhere enters into deals with 
the landed proprietors and the clergy). Aggressive bourgeois 
nationalism, which drugs the minds of the workers, stultifies, 
and disunites them in order that the bourgeoisie may lead them 
by the halter -- such is the fundamental fact of the times. 


Those who seek to serve the proletariat must unite the workers 
of all nations, and unswervingly fight bourgeois nationalism, 
domestic and foreign. The place of those who advocate the 
slogan of national culture is among the nationalist petty 
bourgeois, not among the Marxists. 


Take a concrete example. Can a Great-Russian Marxist accept 
the slogan of national, Great-Russian, culture? No, he cannot. 
Anyone who does that should stand in the ranks of the 
nationalists, not of the Marxists. Our task is to fight the 
dominant, Black-Hundred and bourgeois national culture of 
the Great Russians, and to develop, exclusively in the 
internationalist spirit and in the closest alliance with the 
workers of other countries, the rudiments also existing in the 
history of our democratic and working class movement. Fight 
your own Great-Russian landlords and bourgeoisie, fight their 
"culture" in the name of internationalism, and, in so fighting, 
"adapt" yourself to the special features of the Purishkeviches 
and Struves -- that is your task, not preaching or tolerating the 
slogan of national culture. 


The same applies to the most oppressed and persecuted nation 
-- the Jews. Jewish national culture is the slogan of the rabbis 
and the bourgeoisie, the slogan of our enemies. But there are 
other elements in Jewish culture and in Jewish history as a 
whole. Of the ten and a half million Jews in the world, 
somewhat over a half live in Galicia and Russia, backward and 
semi-barbarous countries, where the Jews are forcibly kept in 
the status of a caste. The other half lives in the civilised world, 
and there the Jews do not live as a segregated caste. There the 
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great world-progressive features of Jewish culture stand clearly 
revealed: its internationalism, its identification with the 
advanced movements of the epoch (the percentage of Jews in 
the democratic and proletarian movements is everywhere 
higher than the percentage of Jews among the population). 


Whoever, directly or indirectly, puts forward the slogan of 
Jewish "national culture" is (whatever his good intentions may 
be) an enemy of the proletariat, a supporter of all that is 
outmoded and connected with caste among the Jewish people; 
he is an accomplice of the rabbis and the bourgeoisie. On the 
other hand, those Jewish Marxists who mingle with the 
Russian, Lithuanian, Ukrainian and other workers in 
international Marxist organisations, and make _ their 
contribution (both in Russian and in Yiddish) towards creating 
the international culture of the working-class movement -- 
those Jews, despite the separatism of the Bund, uphold the best 
traditions of Jewry by fighting the slogan of "national culture". 


Bourgeois nationalism and proletarian internationalism -- these 
are the two irreconcilably hostile slogans that correspond to the 
two great class camps throughout the capitalist world, and 
express the two policies (nay, the two world outlooks) in the 
national question. In advocating the slogan of national culture 
and building up on it an entire plan and practical programme 
of what they call "cultural-national autonomy", the Bundists are 
in effect instruments of bourgeois nationalism among the 
workers. 
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The nationalist Bogey of “assimilation” 
Lenin 
Critical Remarks on the National Question 


The question of assimilation, i.e., of the shedding of national 
features, and absorption by another nation, strikingly 
illustrates the consequences of the nationalist vacillations of the 
Bundists and their fellow-thinkers. 


Mr. Liebman, who faithfully conveys and repeats the stock 
arguments, or rather, tricks, of the Bundists, has qualified as 
“the old assimilation story” the demand for the unity and 
amalgamation of the workers of all nationalities in a given 
country in united workers’ organisations (see the concluding 
part of the article in Severnaya Pravda). 


“Consequently,” says Mr. F. Liebman, commenting on the 
concluding part of the article in Severnaya Pravda, “if asked 
what nationality he belongs to, the worker must answer: I am a 
Social-Democrat.” 


Our Bundist considers this the acme of wit. As a matter of fact, 
lie gives himself away completely by such witticisms and 
outcries about “assimilation”, levelled against a consistently 
democratic and Marxist slogan. 


Developing capitalism knows two historical tendencies in the 
national question. The first is the awakening of national life and 
national movements, the struggle against all national 
oppression, and the creation of national states. The second is 
the development and growing frequency of international 
intercourse in every form, the break-down of national barriers, 
the creation of the international unity of capital, of economic life 
in general, of politics, science, etc. 
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Both tendencies are a universal law of capitalism. The former 
predominates in the beginning of its development, the latter 
characterizes a mature capitalism that is moving towards its 
transformation into socialist society. The Marxists’ national 
programme takes both tendencies into account, and advocates, 
firstly, the equality of nations and languages and_ the 
impermissibility of all privileges in this respect (and also the 
right of nations to self —determination with which we shall deal 
separately later); secondly, the principle of internationalism 
and uncompromising struggle against contamination of the 
proletariat with bourgeois nationalism, even of the most 
refined kind. 


The question arises: what does our Bundist mean when he cries 
out to heaven against “assimilation”? He could not have meant 
the oppression of nations, or the privileges enjoyed by a 
particular nation, because the word “assimilation” here does 
not fit at all, because all Marxists, individually, and as an 
official united whole, have quite definitely and 
unambiguously condemned the slightest violence against and 
oppression and inequality of nations, and finally because this 
general Marxist idea, which the Bundist has attacked, is 
expressed in the Severnaya Pravda article in the most emphatic 


manner. 


No, evasion is impossible here. In condemning “assimilation” 
Mr. Liebman had in mind, not violence, not inequality, and not 
privileges. Is there anything real left in the concept of 
assimilation, after all violence and all inequality have been 
eliminated? 


Yes, there undoubtedly is. What is left is capitalism’s world- 
historical tendency, to break down national barriers, obliterate 
national distinctions, and to assimilate nations—a tendency 
which manifests itself more and more powerfully with every 
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passing decade, and is one of the greatest driving forces 
transforming capitalism into socialism. 


Whoever does not recognise and champion the equality of 
nations and languages, and does not fight against all national 
oppression or inequality, is not a Marxist; he is not even a 
democrat. That is beyond doubt. But it is also beyond doubt 
that the pseudo-Marxist who heaps abuse upon a Marxist of 
another nation for being an “assimilator” is simply a nationalist 
philistine. In this unhandsome category of people are all the 
Bundists and (as we shall shortly see) Ukrainian nationalist- 
socialists such as L. Yurkevich, Dontsov and Co. 


To show concretely how reactionary the views held by these 
nationalist philistines are, we shall cite facts of three kinds. 


It is the Jewish nationalists’ in Russia in general, and the 
Bundists in particular, who vociferate most about Russian 
orthodox Marxists being “assimilators”. And yet, as the afore- 
mentioned figures show, out of the ten and a half million Jews 
all over the world, about half that number live in the civilised 
world, where conditions favouring “assimilation” are 
strongest, whereas the unhappy, down trodden, disfranchised 
Jews in Russia and Galicia, who are crushed under the heel of 
the Purishkeviches (Russian and Polish), live where conditions 
for “assimilation” least prevail, where there Is most 
segregation, and even a “Pale of Settlement”, a numerus 
clausus and other charming features of the Purishkevich 


regime. 


The Jews in the civilised world are not a nation, they have in 
the main become assimilated, say Karl Kautsky and Otto Bauer. 
The Jews in Galicia and in Russia are not a nation; 
unfortunately (through no fault of their own but through that 
of the Purishkeviches), they are still a caste here. Such is the 
incontrovertible judgement of people who are undoubtedly 
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familiar with the history of Jewry and take the above-cited facts 


into consideration. 


What do these facts prove? It is that only Jewish reactionary 
philistines, who want to turn hack the wheel of history, and 
make it proceed, not from the conditions prevailing in Russia 
and Galicia to those prevailing in Paris and New York, but in 
the reverse direction—only they can clamor against 


“assimilation”. 


The best Jews, those who are celebrated in world history, and 
have given the world foremost leaders of democracy and 
socialism, have never clamored against assimilation. It is only 
those who contemplate the “rear aspect” of Jewry with 


reverential awe that clamor against assimilation. 


A rough idea of the scale which the general process of 
assimilation of nations is assuming under the present 
conditions of advanced capitalism may be obtained, for 
example, from the immigration statistics of the United States of 
America. During the decade between 1891-1900, Europe sent 
3,700,000 people there, and during the nine years between 1901 
and 1909, 7,200,000. The 1900 census in the United States 
recorded over 10,000,000 foreigners. New York State, in which, 
according to the same census, there were over 78,000 Austrians, 
136,000 Englishmen, 20,000 Frenchmen, 480,000 Germans, 
37,000 Hungarians, 425,000 Irish, 182,000 Italians, 70,000 Poles, 
166,000 people from Russia (mostly Jews), 43,000 Swedes, etc., 
grinds down national distinctions. And what is taking place on 
a grand, international scale in New York is also to be seen in 
every big city and industrial township. 


No one un-obsessed by nationalist prejudices can fail to 
perceive that this process of assimilation of nations by 
capitalism means the greatest historical progress, the 
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breakdown of hidebound national conservatism in the various 
backwoods, especially in backward countries like Russia. 


Take Russia and the attitude of Great Russians towards the 
Ukrainians. Naturally, every democrat, not to mention 
Marxists, will strongly oppose the incredible humiliation of 
Ukrainians, and demand complete equality for them. But it 
would be a downright betrayal of socialism and a silly policy 
even from the standpoint of the bourgeois “national aims” of 
the Ukrainians to weaken the ties and the alliance between the 
Ukrainian and Great-Russian proletariat that now exist within 
the confines of a single state. 


Mr. Lev Yurkevich, who calls himself a “Marxist” (poor Marx!), 
is an example of that silly policy. In 1906, Sokolovsky (Basok) 
and Lukashevich (Tuchapsky) asserted, Mr. Yurkevich writes, 
that the Ukrainian proletariat had become completely Russified 
and needed no separate organisation. Without quoting a single 
fact bearing on the direct issue, Mr. Yurkevich falls upon both 
for saying this and cries out hysterically —quite in the spirit of 
the basest, most stupid, and most reactionary nationalism — 
that this is “national passivity”, “national renunciation”, that 
these men have “split [!!] the Ukrainian Marxists”, and so forth. 
Today, despite the “growth of Ukrainian national 
consciousness among the workers”, the minority of the workers 
are “nationally conscious”, while the majority, Mr. Yurkevich 
assures us, “are still under, the influence of Russian culture”. 
And it is our duty, this nationalist philistine exclaims, “not to 
follow the masses, hut to lead them, to explain to them their 
national aims (natsionalna sprava)” (Dzvin, p. 89). 


This argument of Mr. Yurkevich’s is wholly bourgeois- 
nationalistic. But even from the point of view of the bourgeois 
nationalists, some of whom stand for complete equality and 
autonomy for the Ukraine, while others stand for an 
independent Ukrainian state, this argument will not wash. The 
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Ukrainians’ striving for liberation is opposed by the Great- 
Russian and Polish landlord class and by the bourgeoisie of 
these two nations. What social force is capable of standing up 
to these classes? The first decade of the twentieth century 
provided an actual reply to this question: that force is none 
other than the working class, which rallies the democratic 
peasantry behind it. By striving to divide, and thereby weaken, 
the genuinely democratic force, whose victory would make 
national oppression impossible, Mr. Yurkevich is betraying, 
riot only the interests of democracy in general, but also the 
interests of his own country, the Ukraine. Given united action 
by the Great-Russian and Ukrainian proletarians, a free 
Ukraine is possible; without such unity, it is out of the question. 


But Marxists do not confine themselves to the bourgeois- 
national standpoint. For several decades a well-defined process 
of accelerated economic development has been going on in the 
South, i.e., the Ukraine, attracting hundreds of thousands of 
peasants and workers from Great Russia to the capitalist farms, 
mines, and cities. The “assimilation” — within these limits—of 
the Great-Russian and Ukrainian proletariat is an indisputable 
fact. And this fact is undoubtedly progressive. Capitalism is 
replacing the ignorant, conservative, settled muzhik of the 
Great-Russian or Ukrainian backwoods with a mobile 
proletarian whose conditions of life break down specifically 
national narrow-mindedness, both Great-Russian and 
Ukrainian. Even if we assume that, in time, there will be a state 
frontier between Great Russia and the Ukraine, the historically 
progressive nature of the “assimilation” of the Great-Russian 
and Ukrainian workers will be as undoubted as the progressive 
nature of the grinding down of nations in America. The freer 
the Ukraine and Great Russia become, the more extensive and 
more rapid will be the development of capitalism, which will 
still more powerfully attract the workers, the working masses 
of all nations from all regions of the state and from all the 
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neighbouring states (should Russia become a neighbouring 
state in relation to the Ukraine) to the cities, the mines, and the 
factories. 


Mr. Lev Yurkevich acts like a real bourgeois, and a short- 
sighted, narrow-minded, obtuse bourgeois at that, i.e., like a 
philistine, when he dismisses the benefits to be gained from, the 
intercourse, amalgamation, and assimilation of the proletariat 
of the two nations, for the sake of the momentary success of the 
Ukrainian national cause (sprava). The national cause comes 
first and the proletarian cause second, the bourgeois 
nationalists say, with the Yurkeviches, Dontsovs and similar 
would-be Marxists repeating it after them. The proletarian 
cause must come first, we say, because it not only protects the 
lasting and fundamental interests of labour and of humanity, 
but also those of democracy; and without democracy neither an 
autonomous nor an independent Ukraine is conceivable. 


Another point to be noted in Mr. Yurkevich’s argument, which 
is so extraordinarily rich in nationalist gems, is this: the 
minority of Ukrainian workers are nationally conscious, he 
says; “the majority are still under the influence of Russian 
culture” (bilshist perebuvaye shche pid vplyvom rosiiskoi 
kultury). 


Contraposing Ukrainian culture as a whole to Great-Russian 
culture as a whole, when speaking of the proletariat, is a gross 
betrayal of the proletariat’s interests for the benefit of bourgeois 


nationalism. 


There are two nations in every modern nation—we say to all 
nationalist-socialists. There are two national cultures in every 
national culture. There is the Great-Russian culture of the 
Purishkeviches, Guchkovs and Struves—hut there is also the 
Great-Russian culture typified in the names of Chernyshevsky 
and Plekhanov. There are the same two cultures in the Ukraine 
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as there are in Germany, in France, in England, among the Jews, 
and so forth. If the majority of the Ukrainian workers are under 
the influence of Great-Russian culture, we also know definitely 
that the ideas of Great-Russian democracy and _ Social- 
Democracy operate parallel with the Great-Russian clerical and 
bourgeois culture. In fighting the latter kind of “culture”, the 
Ukrainian Marxist will always bring the former into focus, and 
say to his workers: “We must snatch at, make use of, and 
develop to the utmost every opportunity for intercourse with 
the Great-Russian class-conscious workers, with their literature 
and with their range of ideas; the fundamental interests of both 
the Ukrainian and the Great-Russian working-class movements 
demand it.” 


If a Ukrainian Marxist allows himself to be swayed by his quite 
legitimate and natural hatred of the Great-Russian oppressors 
to such a degree that he transfers even a particle of this hatred, 
even if it be only estrangement, to the proletarian culture and 
proletarian cause of the Great-Russian workers, then such a 
Marxist will get bogged down in bourgeois nationalism. 
Similarly, the Great-Russian Marxist will be bogged down, not 
only in bourgeois, but also in Black-Hundred nationalism, if he 
loses sight, even for a moment, of the demand for complete 
equality for the Ukrainians, or of their right to forum an 
independent state. 


The Great-Russian and Ukrainian workers must work together, 
and, as long as they live in a single state, act in the closest 
organisational unity and concert, towards a common or 
international culture of the proletarian movement, displaying 
absolute tolerance in the question of the language in which 
propaganda is conducted, and in the purely local or purely 
national details of that propaganda. This is the imperative 
demand of Marxism. All advocacy of the segregation of the 
workers of one nation from those of another, all attacks upon 
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Marxist “assimilation”, or attempts, where the proletariat is 
concerned, to contrapose one national culture as a whole to 
another allegedly integral national culture, and so forth, is 
bourgeois nationalism, against which it is essential to wage a 
ruthless struggle. 
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Stalin, The Bund, It’s Nationalism , it’s separatism 
MARXISM AND THE NATIONAL QUESTION 


We said above that Bauer, while granting the necessity of 
national autonomy for the Czechs, Poles, and so on, 
nevertheless opposes similar autonomy for the Jews. In answer 
to the question, "Should the working class demand autonomy 
for the Jewish people?" Bauer says that "national autonomy 
cannot be demanded by the Jewish workers." According to 
Bauer, the reason is that "capitalist society makes it impossible 
for them (the Jews — J. St.) to continue as a nation.” 


In brief, the Jewish nation is coming to an end, and hence there 
is nobody to demand national autonomy for. The Jews are 
being assimilated. 


This view of the fate of the Jews as a nation is not a new one. It 
was expressed by Marx as early as the ‘forties, in reference 
chiefly to the German Jews. It was repeated by Kautsky in 1903, 
in reference to the Russian Jews. It is now being repeated by 
Bauer in reference to the Austrian Jews, with the difference, 
however, that he denies not the present but the future of the 
Jewish nation. 


Bauer explains the impossibility of preserving the existence of 
the Jews as a nation by the fact that "the Jews have no closed 
territory of settlement." This explanation, in the main a correct 
one, does not however express the whole truth. The fact of the 
matter is primarily that among the Jews there is no large and 
stable stratum connected with the land, which would naturally 
rivet the nation together, serving not only as its framework but 
also as a "national" market. Of the five or six million Russian 
Jews, only three to four per cent are connected with agriculture 
in any way. The remaining ninety-six per cent are employed in 


trade, industry, in urban institutions, and in general are town 
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dwellers; moreover, they are spread all over Russia and do not 
constitute a majority in a single gubernia. 


Thus, interspersed as national minorities in areas inhabited by 
other nationalities, the Jews as a rule serve "foreign" nations as 
manufacturers and traders and as members of the liberal 
professions, naturally adapting themselves to the "foreign 
nations" in respect to language and so forth. All this, taken 
together with the increasing re-shuffling of nationalities 
characteristic of developed forms of capitalism, leads to the 
assimilation of the Jews. The abolition of the "Pale of 
Settlement" would only serve to hasten this process of 


assimilation. 


The question of national autonomy for the Russian Jews 
consequently assumes a somewhat curious character: 
autonomy is being proposed for a nation whose future is 
denied and whose existence has still to be proved! 


Nevertheless, this was the curious and shaky position taken up 
by the Bund when at its Sixth Congress (1905) it adopted a 


"national programme" on the fines of national autonomy. 
Two circumstances impelled the Bund to take this step. 


The first circumstance is the existence of the Bund as an 
organization of Jewish, and only Jewish, Social-Democratic 
workers. Even before 1897 the Social-Democratic groups active 
among the Jewish workers set themselves the aim of creating "a 
special Jewish workers’ organization." They founded such an 
organization in 1897 by uniting to form the Bund. That was at a 
time when Russian Social-Democracy as an integral body 
virtually did not yet exist. The Bund steadily grew and spread, 
and stood out more and more vividly against the background 
of the bleak days of Russian Social-Democracy.... Then came the 
1900's. A mass labour movement came into being. Polish Social- 
Democracy grew and drew the Jewish workers into the mass 
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struggle. Russian Social-Democracy grew and attracted the 
"Bund" workers. Lacking a territorial basis, the national 
framework of the Bund became too restrictive. The Bund was 
faced with the problem of either merging with the general 
international tide, or of upholding its independent existence as 
an extra-territorial organization. The Bund chose the latter 
course. 


Thus grew up the "theory" that the Bund is "the sole 
representative of the Jewish proletariat." 


But to justify this strange "theory" in any "simple" way became 
impossible. Some kind of foundation "on principle," some 
justification "on principle," was needed. Cultural-national 
autonomy provided such a foundation. The Bund seized upon 
it, borrowing it from the Austrian Social-Democrats. If the 
Austrians had not had such a programme the Bund would have 
invented it in order to justify its independent existence "on 
principle." 


Thus, after a timid attempt in 1901 (the Fourth Congress), the 
Bund definitely adopted a "national programme" in 1905 (the 
Sixth Congress). 


The second circumstance is the peculiar position of the Jews as 
separate national minorities within compact majorities of other 
nationalities in integral regions. We have already said that this 
position is undermining the existence of the Jews as a nation 
and puts them on the road to assimilation. But this is an 
objective process. Subjectively, in the minds of the Jews, it 
provokes a reaction and gives rise to the demand for a 
guarantee of the rights of a national minority, for a guarantee 
against assimilation. Preaching as it does the vitality of the 
Jewish "nationality," the Bund could not avoid being in favour 
of a "guarantee." And, having taken up this position, it could 
not but accept national autonomy. For if the Bund could seize 
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upon any autonomy at all, it could only be national autonomy, 
i.e., cultural-national autonomy; there could be no question of 
territorial-political autonomy for the Jews, since the Jews have 
no definite integral territory. 


It is noteworthy that the Bund from the outset stressed the 
character of national autonomy as a guarantee of the rights of 
national minorities, as a guarantee of the "free development" of 
nations. Nor was it fortuitous that the representative of the 
Bund at the Second Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Party, Goldblatt, defined national autonomy as "institutions 
which guarantee them (i.e., nations — J. St.) complete freedom 
of cultural development." A similar proposal was made by 
supporters of the ideas of the Bund to the Social-Democratic 
group in the Fourth Duma.... 


In this way the Bund adopted the curious position of national 
autonomy for the Jews. 


We have examined above national autonomy in general. The 
examination showed that national autonomy leads to 
nationalism. We shall see later that the Bund has arrived at the 
same end point. But the Bund also regards national autonomy 
from a special aspect, namely, from the aspect of guarantees of 
the rights of national minorities. Let us also examine the 
question from this special aspect. It is all the more necessary 
since the problem of national minorities — and not of the Jewish 
minorities alone -— is one of serious moment for Social- 


Democracy. 


And so, it is a question of "institutions which guarantee" nations 
"complete freedom of cultural development" (our italics —J. St.). 


But what are these "institutions which guarantee," etc.? 


They are primarily the "National Council" of Springer and 
Bauer, something in the nature of a Diet for cultural affairs. 
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But can these institutions guarantee a nation "complete 
freedom of cultural development"? Can a Diet for cultural 
affairs guarantee a nation against nationalist persecution? 


The Bund believes it can. 
But history proves the contrary. 


At one time a Diet existed in Russian Poland. It was a political 
Diet and, of course, endeavored to guarantee freedom of 
"cultural development" for the Poles. But, far from succeeding 
in doing so, it itself succumbed in the unequal struggle against 
the political conditions generally prevailing in Russia. 


A Diet has been in existence for a long time in Finland, and it 
too endeavours to protect the Finnish nationality from 
"encroachments," but how far it succeeds in doing so everybody 
can see. 


Of course, there are Diets and Diets, and it is not so easy to cope 
with the democratically organized Finnish Diet as it was with 
the aristocratic Polish Diet. But the decisive factor, nevertheless, 
is not the Diet, but the general regime in Russia. If such a 
grossly Asiatic social and political regime existed in Russia now 
as in the past, at the time the Polish Diet was abolished, things 
would go much harder with the Finnish Diet. Moreover, the 
policy of "encroachments" upon Finland is growing, and it 
cannot be said that it has met with defeat.... 


If such is the case with old, historically evolved institutions — 
political Diets — still less will young Diets, young institutions, 
especially such feeble institutions as "cultural" Diets, be able to 
guarantee the free development of nations. 


Obviously, it is not a question of "institutions," but of the 
general regime prevailing in the country. If there is no 
democracy in the country there can be no guarantees of 
"complete freedom for cultural development" of nationalities. 
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One may say with certainty that the more democratic a country 
is the fewer are the "encroachments" made on the "freedom of 
nationalities," and the greater are the guarantees against such 


"encroachments." 


Russia is a semi-Asiatic country, and therefore in Russia the 
policy of "encroachments" not infrequently assumes the 
grossest form, the form of pogroms. It need hardly be said that 
in Russia "guarantees" have been reduced to the very 


minimum. 


Germany is, however, European, and she enjoys a measure of 
political freedom. It is not surprising that the policy of 
"encroachments" there never takes the form of pogroms. 


In France, of course, there are still more "guarantees," for France 
is more democratic than Germany. 


There is no need to mention Switzerland, where, thanks to her 
highly developed, although bourgeois democracy, nationalities 
live in freedom, whether they are a minority or a majority. 


Thus the Bund adopts a false position when it asserts that 
"institutions" by themselves are able to guarantee complete 
cultural development for nationalities. 


It may be said that the Bund itself regards the establishment of 
democracy in Russia as a preliminary condition for the 
"creation of institutions" and guarantees of freedom. But this is 
not the case. From the report of the Eighth Conference of the 
Bund it will be seen that the Bund thinks it can secure 
"institutions" on the basis of the present system in Russia, by 
"reforming" the Jewish community. 


"The community," one of the leaders of the Bund said at this 
conference, "may become the nucleus of future cultural- 
national autonomy. Cultural-national autonomy is a form of 
self-service on the part of nations, a form of satisfying national 
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needs. The community form conceals within itself a similar 
content. They are links in the same chain, stages in the same 


evolution." 


On this basis, the conference decided that it was necessary to 
strive "for reforming the Jewish community and transforming 
it by legislative means into a secular institution," democratically 
organized (our italics — J. St.). 


It is evident that the Bund considers as the condition and 
guarantee not the democratization of Russia, but some future 
"secular institution" of the Jews, obtained by "reforming the 
Jewish community," so to speak, by "legislative’ means, 
through the Duma: 


But we have already seen that "institutions" in themselves 
cannot serve as "guarantees" if the regime in the state generally 


is not a democratic one. 


But what, it may be asked, will be - the position under a future 
democratic system? Will not special "cultural institutions which 
guarantee," etc., be required even under democracy? What is 
the position in this respect in democratic Switzerland, for 
example? Are there special cultural institutions in Switzerland 
on the pattern of Springer's "National Council"? No, there are 
not. But do not the cultural interests of, for instance, the Italians, 
who constitute a minority there, suffer for that reason? One 
does not seem to hear that they do. And that is quite natural: in 
Switzerland all special cultural "institutions," which 
supposedly "guarantee," etc., are rendered superfluous by 
democracy. 


And so, impotent in the present and superfluous in the future — 
such are the institutions of cultural-national autonomy, and 
such is national autonomy. 
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But it becomes still more harmful when it is thrust upon a 
"nation" whose existence and future are open to doubt. In such 
cases the advocates of national autonomy are obliged to protect 
and preserve all the peculiar features of the "nation," the bad as 
well as the good, just for the sake of "saving the nation" from 
assimilation, just for the sake of "preserving" it. 


That the Bund should take this dangerous path was inevitable. 
And it did take it. We are referring to the resolutions of recent 
conferences of the Bund on the question of the "Sabbath," 
"Yiddish," etc. 


Social-Democracy strives to secure for all nations the right to 
use their own language. But that does not satisfy the Bund; it 
demands that "the rights of the Jewish language" (our italics — 
J. St.) be championed with "exceptional persistence," and the 
Bund itself in the elections to the Fourth Duma declared that it 
would give "preference to those of them (i.e., electors) who 
undertake to defend the rights of the Jewish language." 


Not the general right of all nations to use their own language, 
but the particular right of the Jewish language, Yiddish! Let the 
workers of the various nationalities fight primarily for their 
own language: the Jews for Jewish, the Georgians for Georgian, 
and so forth. The struggle for the general right of all nations is 
a secondary matter. You do not have to recognize the right of 
all oppressed nationalities to use their own language; but if you 
have recognized the right of Yiddish, know that the Bund will 
vote for you, the Bund will "prefer" you. 


But in what way then does the Bund differ from the bourgeois 
nationalists? 


Social-Democracy strives to secure the establishment of a 
compulsory weekly rest day. But that does not satisfy the Bund; 


wow 


it demands that "by legislative means" "the Jewish proletariat 
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should be guaranteed the right to observe their Sabbath and be 
relieved of the obligation to observe another day. "* 


It is to be expected that the Bund will take another "step 
forward" and demand the right to observe all the ancient 
Hebrew holidays. And if, to the misfortune of the Bund, the 
Jewish workers have discarded religious prejudices and do not 
want to observe these holidays, the Bund with its agitation for 
"the right to the Sabbath," will remind them of the Sabbath, it 
will, so to speak, cultivate among them "the Sabbatarian spirit. 


" 


Quite comprehensible, therefore, are the "passionate speeches" 
delivered at the Eighth Conference of the Bund demanding 
"Jewish hospitals," a demand that was based on the argument 
that "a patient feels more at home among his own people," that 
"the Jewish worker will not feel at ease among Polish workers, 
but will feel at ease among Jewish shopkeepers." 


Preservation of everything Jewish, conservation of all the 
national peculiarities of the Jews, even those that are patently 
harmful to the proletariat, isolation of the Jews from everything 
non-Jewish, even the establishment of special hospitals — that is 
the level to which the Bund has sunk! 


Comrade Plekhanov was right a thousand times over when he 
said that the Bund "is adapting socialism to nationalism." Of 
course, V. Kossovsky and Bundists like him may denounce 
Plekhanov as a "demagogue" paper will put up with anything 
that is written on it — but those who are familiar with the 
activities of the Bund will easily realize that these brave fellows 
are simply afraid to tell the truth about themselves and are 
hiding behind strong language about "demagogy. "... 


But since it holds such a position on the national question, the 
Bund was naturally obliged, in the matter of organization also, 
to take the path of segregating the Jewish workers, the path of 
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formation of national curiae within Social-Democracy. Such is 
the logic of national autonomy! 


And, in fact, the Bund did pass from the theory of "sole 
representation" to the theory of "national demarcation" of 
workers. The Bund demands that Russian Social-Democracy 
should "in its organizational structure introduce demarcation 
according to nationalities." From "demarcation" it made a "step 
forward" to the theory of "segregation." It is not for nothing that 
speeches were made at the Eighth Conference of the Bund 
declaring that "national existence lies in segregation." 


Organizational federalism harbors the elements of 
disintegration and separatism. The Bund is heading for 
separatism. 


And, indeed, there is nothing else it can head for. Its very 
existence as an extra-territorial organization drives it to 
separatism. The Bund does not possess a definite integral 
territory; it operates on "foreign" territories, whereas the 
neighbouring Polish, Lettish and Russian Social-Democracies 
are international territorial collective bodies. But the result is 
that every extension of these collective bodies means a "loss" to 
the Bund and a restriction of its field of action. There are two 
alternatives: either Russian Social-Democracy as a whole must 
be reconstructed on the basis of national federalism — which 
will enable the Bund to "secure" the Jewish proletariat for itself; 
or the territorial-international principle of these collective 
bodies remains in force — in which case the Bund must be 
reconstructed on the basis of internationalism, as is the case 
with the Polish and Lettish Social-Democracies. 


This explains why the Bund from the very beginning 
demanded "the reorganization of Russian Social-Democracy on 
a federal basis." 
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In 1906, yielding to the pressure from below in favour of unity, 
the Bund chose a middle path and joined Russian Social- 
Democracy. But how did it join? Whereas the Polish and Lettish 
Social-Democracies joined for the purpose of peaceable joint 
action, the Bund joined for the purpose of waging war for a 
federation. That is exactly what Medem, the leader of the 
Bundists, said at the time: 


"We are joining not for the sake of an idyll, but in order 
to fight. There is no idyll, and only Manilovs could hope 
for one in the near future. The Bund must join the Party 
armed from head to foot." 


It would be wrong to regard this as an expression of evil intent 
on Medem's part. It is not a matter of evil intent, but of the 
peculiar position of the Bund, which compels it to fight Russian 
Social-Democracy, which is built on the basis of 
internationalism. And in fighting it the Bund naturally violated 
the interests of unity. Finally, matters went so far that the Bund 
formally broke with Russian Social-Democracy, violating its 
statutes, and in the elections to the Fourth Duma joining forces 
with the Polish nationalists against the Polish Social- 
Democrats. 


The Bund has apparently found that a rupture is the best 
guarantee for independent activity. 


And so the "principle" of organizational "demarcation" led to 
separatism and to a complete rupture. 


In a controversy with the old Iskra on the question of 
federalism, the Bund once wrote: 


"Iskra wants to assure us that federal relations between 
the Bund and Russian Social-Democracy are bound to 
weaken the ties between them. We cannot refute this 
opinion by referring to practice in Russia, for the simple 
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reason that Russian Social-Democracy does not exist as 
a federal body. But we can refer to the extremely 
instructive experience of Social-Democracy in Austria, 
which assumed a federal character by virtue of the 
decision of the Party Congress of 1897." 


That was written in 1902. 


But we are now in the year 1913. We now have both Russian 
"practice" and the "experience of Social-Democracy in Austria." 


What do they tell us? 


Let us begin with "the extremely instructive experience of 
Social-Democracy in Austria." Up to 1896 there was a united 
Social-Democratic Party in Austria. In that year the Czechs at 
the International Congress in London for the first time 
demanded separate representation, and were given it. In 1897, 
at the Vienna (Wimberg) Party Congress, the united party was 
formally Liquidated and in its place a federal league of six 
national "Social-Democratic groups" was set up. Subsequently 
these "groups" were converted into independent parties, which 
gradually severed contact with one another. Following the 
parties, the parliamentary group broke up — national "clubs" 
were formed. Next came the trade unions, which also split 
according to nationalities. Even the co-operative societies were 
affected, the Czech separatists calling upon the workers to split 
them up. We will not dwell on the fact that separatist agitation 
weakens the workers' sense of solidarity and frequently drives 
them to strike-breaking. 


Thus "the extremely instructive experience of Social- 
Democracy in Austria" speaks against the Bund and for the old 
Iskra. Federalism in the Austrian party has led to the most 
outrageous separatism, to the destruction of the unity of the 


labour movement. 
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We have seen above that "practical experience in Russia" also 
bears this out. Like the Czech separatists, the Bundist 
separatists have broken with the general Russian Social- 
Democratic Party. As for the trade unions, the Bundist trade 
unions, from the outset they were organized on national lines, 
that is to say, they were cut off from the workers of other 


nationalities. 


Complete segregation and complete rupture — that is what is 
revealed by the "Russian practical experience" of federalism. 


It is not surprising that the effect of this state of affairs upon the 
workers is to weaken their sense of solidarity and to demoralize 
them; and the latter process is also penetrating the Bund. We 
are referring to the increasing collisions between Jewish and 
Polish workers in connection with unemployment. Here is the 
kind of speech that was made on this subject at the Ninth 
Conference of the Bund: 


"... We regard the Polish workers, who are ousting us, 
as pogromists, as scabs; we do not support their strikes, 
we break them. Secondly, we reply to being ousted by 
ousting in our turn: we reply to Jewish workers not 
being allowed into the factories by not allowing Polish 
workers near the benches.... If we do not take this matter 
into our own hands the workers will follow others" (our 
italics — J. St.) 


That is the way they talk about solidarity at a Bundist 


conference. 


You cannot go further than that in the way of "demarcation" 
and "segregation." The Bund has achieved its aim: it is carrying 
its demarcation between the workers of different nationalities 
to the point of conflicts and strike-breaking. And there is no 
other course: "If we do not take this matter into our own hands 
the workers will follow others...." 
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Disorganization of the labour movement, demoralization of the 
Social-Democratic ranks — that is what the federalism of the 
Bund leads to. 


Thus the idea of cultural-national autonomy, the atmosphere it 
creates, has proved to be even more harmful in Russia than in 
Austria. 
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This book is dedicated to Garbis Altinoglu, an international Marxist Leninist 


from Turkey who had freed himself from his ethnic subjectivity 
not only in theory but also in practice. 


Whatever theoretical knowledge a man may have, in the final analysis, 
what makes him a Marxist-Leninist is that he has freed himself 


from his ethnic subjectivity. 


Ethnic subjectivity leads one to the revision of Marxist Leninist theory and 
practices. It leads to opportunism where the practice is determined not based on the 
Marxist Leninist principals and theories, based on the interests of laboring masses 
as a whole, but based on the interest of an ethnic group with different class 


interests. 


It leads to the illusion that an ethnic group could be homogeneous with no class 
conflict within. Thus, it leads to the propagation of bourgeois nationalism, obscures 
the working class conscious with nationalist ideology. 

“Marxism cannot be reconciled with nationalism, be it even of the “most just”, “ 
purest”, most refined and civilised brand.” 
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